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I the author of theſe united tracts had been 
any friend to Prefaces, he would probably 
have made his entrance after that manner, in 
one or other of the five treatiſes formerly publiſh- 
ed apart. But as to all prefatory or dedica- 
tory diſcourſe, he has told us his mind ſuffi- 
ciently in that treatiſe which he calls Solilo- 
quy. Being ſatisfied, however, that there are 
many perſons who eſteem theſe introduQory 
pieces as very eſſential in the conſtitution of a 
work ; be bas thought fit, in behalf of his ho- 
neſt printer, to ſubſtitute theſe lines under the 
title of a Preface; and to declare, © That, 
« according to his beſt judgment and author- 
_ ©* ity, theſe preſents ought to paſs, and be re- 


« ceived, conſtrued, and taken as ſatisfactory 0 


e in full, for all preliminary compoſition , dedi- 
* cation, direct or indirect application for fa- 
vor to the public, or to any private patron, 


or party whatſoever; nothing to the contrary 
appearing to him from the fide, of Truth, or 


* Reaſon.” Witneſs his hand, this sth day of 
December 1710. „„ Ws 
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My LorD, ö | Sept. 1907, - 


Now, you are returned to.... and before 
the ſeaſon comes which muſt engage you in the 
weightier matters of ſtate; if you care to be en- 
tertained a while with a ſort of idle thoughts, 
ſuch. as pretend only to amuſement, and have no 
relation to buſineſs or affairs, you may caſt your 
eye ſlightly on what you have before you; and 
if there be any thing inviting , you may read it 
over at your leiſure. | 7 | 

It has been an eſtabliſhed - cuſtom for poets, - 
at the entrance of their work, to addreſs them- 
ſelves to ſome Muſe; and this practice of the 
ancients has gained ſo: much repute; that even 
in our days we find it almoſt conſtantly imitated. - 
I cannot but fancy, however, that this imitation, - 
which paſſes ſo currently with other judgments, 
muſt at ſome time or other have ſtuck a little 


with your Lordſhip, who is uſed to examine 


things by a better ſtandard than that of faſhion ' 

or the common taſte. ' You muſt certainly have 

obſerved our poets under a remarkable conſtraint, 

when obliged to aſſume this character: and you 
Vor. I. | — 
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have wondered, perhaps, why that air of en- 
thuſiaſm which ſits ſo gracefully with an an- 
cient, ſhould be ſo ſpiritleſs and awkward in a 
modern. But as to this doubt, your Lordſhip 
would have ſoon reſolved yourſelf : and it could 
only ſerve to bring accroſs you a reflection you 
have often made, on many octaſions beſides, That 
truth 1s the moſt powerful thing in the world; 
ſince even fiction * itſelf muſt be governed by it, 
and can only pleaſe by its reſemblance. The ap- 
pearance of reality is neceſſary to make any paſ- 
ſion agreeably repreſented: and to be able to 
move others, we muſt firſt be moved ourſelves, 
or at leaſt ſeem to be ſo , upon ſome probable 
grounds. Now, what poſſibility is there that a 
modern, who is known never to have worſhip. 
ped Apollo, or owned any ſuch deity as the Muſes, 
ſhould: perſuade us to enter into his pretended 
_ devotion, and move us by his feigned zeal in a 
religion out of date? But as for the ancients, it 
is known they derived both their religion and 
polity from the Muſes' art. How natural therefore 
muſt it have appeared in any, but eſpecially a 
poet of thoſe times, to addreſs himſelf in rap- 
| tures of devotion to thofe acknowledged patron- 
eſſes of wit and ſcience ? Here the poet might 
with probability feign an ecſtaſy, though he really 
felt none: and ſuppoſing it to have been mere 
affectation, it would look, however, like ſomething 
natural, and could not fail of pleaſing. 


Win and hum. part 4. 5 3. nn. chap. 1 
—_ 39. in vol. 3. 
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But perhaps, my Li, there was a further 

myſtery in the caſe. Men, your Lordſhip knows, 
are wonderſully happy in a faculty of deceiving 
themſelves , whenever they ſet heartily about it; 
and a very ſmall foundation of any paſſion will 
ſerve us, not only to act it well, but even to 
work ourſelves into it beyond our own reach. 
Thus, by a little affectation in love-matters, and 
with the help of a romance or novel, a boy of 
fifteen, or a grave man of fifty, may be ſure to 
grow a very natural coxcomb, and feel the belle 
paſſion in good earneſt. A man of tolerable good 
nature, who happens to be a little piqued, may, 
by improving his reſentment, become a very 
fury for revenge. Even a good Chriſtian, who 
would needs be over- good, and thinks he can 
never believe enough, may, by a ſmall inclina- 
tion well improved, extend his faith ſo largely, 


as to comprehend in it not only all ſcriptural 


and traditional miracles, but a ſolid ſyſtem of 
old- wives- ſtories. Were it needful, I could put 


your Lordſhip in mind of an eminent, learned, 


and truly Chriſtian prelate you once knew, who 
could have given you a full account of his belief 
in Fairies. And this, methinks, may ſerve to 
make appear, how far an ancient poet's faith 
might poſſibly have been raiſed, together with his 
imagination, 

But we Chriſtians, who have ſuch ample faith 
ourſelves, - will allow nothing to poor Heathens. 
They muſt be infidels in every ſenſe. We will 
not allow them to believe ſo much as their own | 
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religion, which we cry is too abſurd to have 


been credited by any beſides the mere vulgar. 
But if a reverend Chriſtian prelate may be. fo 
great a volunteer in faith, as, beyond the ordinary 
preſcription of the catholic church, to believe in 


Fairies; why may not a Heathen poet, in the 


ordinary way of his religion, be allowed to be- 
lieve in Muſes? For theſe, your Lordſhip knows, 


| were ſo many divine perſons in the Heathen 


creed, and were eſſential in their ſyſtem of the. 


ology. The goddeſſes had their temples and 


worlhip, the ſame as the other deities: and to 
diſbelieve the holy nine, or their Apollo, was the 
ſame as to deny Jove himſelf; and muſt have 
been eſteemed equally: profane and atheiſtical by 


the generality of ſober mey. Now, what a migh- 


ty advantage muſt it have been to an ancient 
poet to be thus orthodox, and by the help of 
his education, and a gdod-will into the bargain, 
to work himſelf up to the belief of a divine pre- 
ſence and heavenly inſpiration? It was never 
ſurely the buſineſs of poets in thoſe days to call 
revelation in queſtion, when it evidently made 
ſo well for their art. On the contrary, they 
could not fail to animate their faith as much as 
poſſible; when by a ſingle act of it, well en- 


forced, they could raiſe themſelves into ſuch 


angelical company. 
How much the imagination of ſuch a preſence 


muſt exalt a genius, we may obſerve merely 


from the influence which an ordinary preſence 
has over men. Our modern wits are more or 
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leſs raiſed by the opinion they have of their 
company , and the idea they form to themſelves 
of the perſons to whom they make their ad- 
dreſſes. A common actor of the ſtage will inform 
us how much a full audience of the better ſort 
exalts him above the common pitch. And you, 
my Lord, who are the nobleſt actor, and of the 
nobleſt part aſſigned to any mortal on this earthly 
ſtage, when you are acting for liberty and man- 
kind; does not the public preſence , that of 
your friends, and the well-wiſhers to your cauſe, 
add ſomething to your thought and genius? Or 
is that ſublime of reaſon, and that power of elo- 
quence, which you diſcover in public, no more 
than what you are equally maſter of in private; 
and can command at any time, alone, or with 
indifferent company, or in any eaſy or cool hour? 
This indeed were more godlike ; but ordinary hu 
manity, I think, reaches not ſo high. 

For my own part, my Lord, I have really ſo 
much need of- ſome conſiderable preſence or com- 


pany to raiſe my thoughts on any occaſion, that 
when alone, I muſt endeavour by ſtrength of 
fancy to ſupply this want; and in default of a 


Muſe, muſt inquire out ſome great man of a 
more than ordinary genius, whoſe imagined pre- 
ſence may inſpire me with more than' what I 
feel at ordinary hours. And thus, my Lord, 
have I choſen to addrefs myſelf to your Lord- 
ſhip, though without ſubſcribing my name; al- 
lowing you'as a ſtranger the full liberty of read- 
ing no more than what 'you may have a my 
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for ; but reſerving to myſelf the privilege of 
imagining you read all with particular notice, 
as a friend, and one whom 1 may juſtifiably 
treat with the intimacy and freedom which 
follows. 


1 


SECT. II. 


I: the knowing well how to expoſe any in- 
firmity or vice were a ſufficient ſecurity for the 
virtue which is contrary, how excellent an age 
might we be preſumed to live in! Never was 
there in our vation a time known, when. folly 
and extravagance of every kind were more ſharp- 
ly inſpected , or more wittily ridiculed. And 
one might hope at leaſt from this good ſymptom, 
that our age was in no declining ſtate; finc 

whatever our diſtempers are, we ſtand ſo well 
affected to our remedies. To bear the being 
told of faults, is in private perſons the beſt 
token of amendment. It is ſeldom that a public is 
thus diſpoſed. For where jealouſy of ſtate, or 

the ill lives of the great people, or any other 
cauſe , is powerful enough to reſtrain the free- 
dom of cenſure in any part, it in effect deſtroys 
the benefic of it in the whole. There can be no 
impartial and free cenſure of manners, where any 
peculiar cuſtom or national opinion is ſet apart, 
and not only exempted from criticiſm , but even 
flattered with the higheſt art. It is only i in a free 


— 


of 
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nation, ſuch as ours, that impoſture has no pri- 
vilege; and that neither the credit of a court, 
the power of a nobility, nor the awfulneſs of a 


church, can give her protection, or hinder her 


from being arraigned in every ſhape and appear - 
ance, It is true, this liberty may ſeem to run 
too far. We may perhaps be ſaid to make ill 
uſe of it. — So every one will ſay, when he him - 
ſelf is touched, and his opinion freely examined. 
But who ſhall be judge of what may be freely 
examined, and what may not? where liberty may 
be uſed, and where it may not? What remedy 
ſhall we preſcribe to this in general? Can there be 
a better than from that liberty itſelf which 1s 
complained of? If men are vitious, petulant, or 
abuſive, the magiſtrate may correct them; but 
if they reaſon ill, it is reaſon ſtill muſt teach 
them to do better. Juſtneſs of thought and ſtyle, 
refinement in manners, good- breeding, and polite- 
neſs of every kind, can come only from the 
trial and experience of what is beſt. Let but the 
ſearch go freely on, and the right meaſure of 
every thing will ſoon be found. Whatever humor 
has got the ſtart; if it be unnatural, it cannot 
hold: and the ridicule, if ill placed at firſt, will 
certainly fall at laſt were it deſerves. 

I have often wondered to. ſee men of ſenſe ſo 
mightily alarmed at the approach of any thing 
like ridicule on certain ſubje&s ; as if they miſ- 
truſted their own judgment. For what ridicule 
can lie againſt reaſon? Or how can any one of 


the leaſt juſtneſs of thought, endure: a ridicule 
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wrong placed? Nothing is more ridiculous than 
this itſelf. The vulgar, indeed, may ſwallow any 
ſordid jeſt, any mere drollery or buffoonery ; 
but it muſt be a finer. and truer wit which takes 
with the men of ſenſe and breeding. How comes 
it to paſs, then, that we appear ſuch cowards in 
reaſoning, and are ſo afraid to Rand the teſt of 
ridicule? O!] ſay we, the ſubjects are too 
grave. Perhaps ſo. But let us ſee firſt whe- 
ther they are really grave or no: for in the man- 
ner we may conceive them, they may peradven- 
ture be very grave and weighty in our imagination, 
but very ridiculous and impertinent in their on 
nature. Gravity is of the very eſſence of impoſ- 
ture. It does not only make us miſtake other 
3 but is apt perpetually almoſt to miſtake 
itſelf. For even in common behaviour, how hard 
is. it for the grave character to keep long out of 
the limits of the formal one? We can never be 
too grave, if we can be aſſured we are really 

. what we ſuppoſe. And we can never too 
much honor or revere any thing ſor grave, if 
we are aſſured the thing is grave, as we appre- 
bend it. The main point is, to know always 
true gavity from the falſe. And this can only be, 
by carrying the rule conſtantly with us, and 
freely applying it not only to the things about us, 
but to ourſelves. For if unhappily we loſe the 
meaſure in ourſelves „ we ſhall ſoon loſe it in 
every thing beſides. Now, what rule or meaſure 
is there in the world, except in the. conſidering 


of the real temper of things, to find which are 


. . * 
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truly ſerious,” and which ridiculous? And how 


can this be done, unleſs by applying. the ridicule 
to ſee whether it will bear? But if we fear to 
apply this rule in any thing, what ſecurity can 
we have againſt the impoſture of formality in all 
things? We have allowed ourſelves to be form- 
aliſts in one point; and the ſame formality may 
rule us as it pleaſes in all others. 

It is not in every diſpoſition that we are capa- 
citated. to judge of things. We muſt beforehand 
judge of our own temper, and accordingly of 
other things which fall under our judgment. But 
we muſt never more pretend to judge of things, 
or of our own temper in judging them, when 
we have given up our preliminary right of judge- 
ment; and,- under a preſumption of gravity , have 
allowed ourſelves to: be moſt ridiculous, and to 
admire profoundly the moſt ridiculous thivgs in 
nature, at leaſt for 'ought we know: for having 
reſolved never to try, We can never be ſure. | 


: - Ridiculum acri 
. PFortius et ! magnat plerumgue ſecat r res. 


This, my Lord, 1 may ſafely aver, is ſo true 
in itſelf, and ſo well known: for truth by the 
cunning formaliſts of the age, that they can bet- 
ter bear to have their impoſtures railed at, with 
all the bitterneſs and vehemence imnginsble; than 
to bars thens touched ever ſo gently in . 


© Vit and men, pat 5 -pitfig. 2, 3. and 8 f. * 
rag. 25 3. Hor. lat. 10. lib. 1. 
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other way. They know very well, that as modes: 


and faſhions, ſo opinions, though ever ſo ridicu- 
lous, are kept up by ſolemnity ; and that thoſe 
formal notions, which grew up probably in an 
il mood, and have been conceived in ſober ſad- 
neſs, are never to be removed but in a ſober kind 
of chearfulneſs, and by a more eaſy and pleafans 


way of thought. There is a melancholy which. 


accompanies all enthuſiaſm. Be it love or religion, 


(far there are enthuſiaſms in both), nothing can 


put a ſtop to the growing miſchief of either, till 


the melancholy be removed, and the mind at 
liberty to hear what can be ſaid againſt the ridi- 


culouſneſs of an extreme in either way. 


It was heretofore the wiſdom of ſome wiſe 


nations, to let people be fools as much as they 
pleaſed, and never to puniſh ſeriouſly what de- 
ſerved only to be laughed at, and was, after all, 
beſt cured by that innocent remedy. There 
are certain humors im mankind, which, of ne- 
ceſſity, muſt have vent. The human mind and 
body are both of them naturally ſubject to com- 
motions, and as there are ſtrange ferments in the 
blood, which in many bodies occaſion an extra- 
ordinary diſcharge; ſo, in reafon too, there are 
heterogeneous particles, which muſt be thrown 
off by fermentation. Should phyſicians endea- 
vour abſolutely to allay thoſe ferments of the 
body, and ſtrike in the humors which diſcover 
themſelves in ſuch eruptions, they might, in- 
ſtead of making a cure, bid fair perhaps to raiſe 

a plague „and turn a ſpring ague, or an autumn 
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ſurfeit, into an epidemical malignant fever. They 
are certainly as ill phyſicians in the body - politic, 
who would needs be tampering with theſe men- 
tal eruptions; and, under the ſpecious pretence 
of healing this itch of ſuperſtition, and ſaving 
ſouls from the contagion of enthuſiaſm , ſhould 
ſet all nature 1n an uproar, and turn a few 1 inno- 
cent carbuncles into an inflammation and mortal 
gangrene. 

We read in hiſtory ', that Pan, when he ac- 
companied Bacchus in an expedition to the In- 
dies, found means to ſtrike a terror through a 
hoſt of enemies, by the help of a ſmall company, 
whoſe clamors he managed to good adyantage 
among the echoing rocks and caverns of a woody 
vale. The hoarſe bellowing of the caves, joined 
to the hideous, aſpect of ſuch dark and deſert 
places, raiſed ſuch a horror in the enemy, that 
in this ſtate their imagination helped them to 
hear voices, and doubtleſs to ſee forms too, 
which were more than human: whilſt the uncer- 
tainty of what they feared made their fear yet 
greater, and ſpread if faſter by implicit looks 
than any narration could convey it. And this 
was what in after - times men called. a panic. 
The ſtory indeed gives a good hint of the na- 
ture of this paſſion, which can hardly be with- 
out ſome mixture of enthuſiaſm , and horrors of 
a ſuperſtitious kiad. 

One may, with good en call every paſſion 


a. Polyzni ſtratag. lib. 1. chap. 2. 
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panic which is raiſed in a multitude, and conveyed 
by aſpect, or, as it were, by contact or ſympathy. 
Thus. popular fury may be called panic, when the 
rage of the people, as we have ſometimes known, 
Has put them beyond themfelves; eſpecially where 
religion has had to do*. And in this ftate, their 
very looks are infectious. The fury flies from face 
to face; and the diſeaſe is no ſooner ſeen than 
caught. T hey who, in a better ſituation of mind, 
have beheld a multitade under the power of this 
paſſion, have owned, that they ſaw in the 
countenances of men ſomething more ghaſtly: and 
terrible than at other times 1s expreſſed on the 
- moſt paſſionate occaſions. Such force has ſociety *, 
in ill as well as in good paſſions; and ſo much 
ſtronger any affection is for being ſocial 5 
communicative. 

Thus, my Lord, there are many panics in 
mankind, beſides merely that of fear. And thus 
is religion alſo panic, when enthuſiaſm of any kind 
gets up; as oft,. on melancholy occaſions, it will: 
for vapo's naturally riſe; and in bad times eſpeci- 
ally, when the ſpirits of men are low; as either 
in public calamities , or during the unwholeſome- 
neſs of air or diet, or when convulſions bappen 
in nature, ſtorms, earthquakes, or other amazing 

en at this ſeaſon the panic muſt needs run 


7 


* Infra, § 6 parag. 2.; and Miſe. 2. my 2. parag. 5. in · the 
notes, in vol. 3. | 
5 Wit and humor, part 3. $ 2. parag. 1.3 Inquiry concern- 
ing virtue, book 2. part 2. $ 1. Parag. 3. 13. Ge. 41. Cc. in 
vol. 8 
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high, and the magiſtrate of neceſſity give way to 
it. For, to apply a ſerious remedy, and bring the 
ſword, or faſces, as a cure, muſt make the caſe 
more melancholy, and increaſe the very cauſe of 
the diſtemper. To forbid men's natural fears, and 
to endeavour the overpowering them by other 
fears, muſt needs be a moſt unnatural method. 
The magiſtrate, if he be any artiſt, ſhould have 
a gentler hand; and, inſtead of cauſtics, inciſions, 
and. amputations, ſhould be uſing the ſofteſt balms; 
and with a kind ſympathy , entering into the 
concern of the people, and taking, as it were, 
their paſſion upon him, ſhould, when he has 
ſoothed and ſatisfied it, endeavour, by chearful 
ways, to divert and heal it. 

This was ancient policy: and hence, as a notable 
author of our nation expreſſes it, it is neceſſary 
a people ſhould have a public leading in religion. 
For to deny the magiſtrate a worſhip, or take 
away a national church, is as mere enthuſiaſm as 
the notion which ſets up perſecution. For why 
ſhould there not be public walks as well as private 
gardens? why not public libraries as well as pri- 
vate education and home-tutors? But to preſcribe 
bounds to fancy and ſpeculation, to regulate men's 
apprehenſions ,. and religious beliefs or fears, to 
ſuppreſs by violence the natural paſſion of enthu- 
ſiaſm, or to endeavour to aſcertain it, or reduce 
it to one. ſpecies; or bring it under any one 
modification, is in truth no better ſenſe, nor 
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deſerves a better character, than what the come- 
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Not only the viſionaries and enthuſiaſts of all 
kinds were tolerated, your Lordſhip knows, by 
the ancients; but, on the other fide, philoſophy 
had as free a courſe, and was permitted as a 
balance againſt ſuperſtition: and whilſt ſome ſects, 
fuch as the Pythagorean and latter Platonic, 
Joined in with the ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm of 

the times, the Epicurean, the Academic, and 
others, were allowed to uſe all the force-of wit 
and raillery againſt it. And thus matters were 
happily balanced. Reaſon had fair play; learning 
and ſcience flouriſhed. Wonderful was the harmony 
and temper which aroſe from all theſe contrarie- 
ties. Thus ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm were mildly 
treated; and being let alone, they never raged' to 
that degree as to occaſion bloodſhed, wars, perſe- 
cutions, and deyaſtations in the world. But a new 
fort of policy, which extends itſelf to another 
world, and conſiders the future lives and happineſs 
of men rather than the preſent, has made us leap | 
the bounds of natural humanity; and , out, of a | 
ſupernatural charity, has taught us the way of 
plaguing one another moſt deyoutly. It has raiſed 


? Ter. Eun. act. 2. ſc. 1. 
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an antipathy * which no tetmporak intereſt could 


ever do; and entailed upon us a mutual hatred to 
all eternity: and now uniformity in opinion (a 
hopeful project!) is looked on as the only expedi- 
ent againſt this evil. The ſaving of ſouls is now 
the heroic paſſion of exalted ſpirits; and is become 
in a manner the chief care of the magiſtrate, and 
the very end of government itſelf, 

If magiſtracy ſhould vouchſafe to interpoſe thus 
much in other ſciences, I am afraid we ſhould 
have as bad logic, as bad mathematics; and in 
every kind as bad philoſophy; as we often have 
divinity in countries where a preciſe orthodoxy is 
ſettled by law. It is a hard matter for a government 
to ſettle wit. If it does but keep us ſober and 
honeſt, it is likely we ſhall have as much ability 
in our ſpiritual as in our temporal affairs: and, if 
we can but be truſted, we ſhall have wit enough 
to ſave ourſelves, when no prejudice lies in the 
way. But if honeſty and wit be inſufficient for this 
ſaving work, it is in vain for the magiſtrate to 
meddle with it; ſince, if he be ever ſo virtuous 
or wiſe, he may be as ſoon miſtaken as another 
man. I am ſure the only way to ſave men's ſenſe, - 
or preſerve wit. at all in the world, is to give 
liberty to wit. Now, wit -can never have its 
liberty , where the freedom of raillery is taken 
away: for againſt ſerious extravagancies , and 
ſplenetic humors, there is no other remedy than 
this, 


* Miſe. 2. chap. 1. parag. 38, 36, 37. Ce. and * 2. parag. 
255 26. Se. in val. 3+ 
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We have indeed full power over all other 
modifications of ſpleen. We may treat other enthu- 
ſiaſms as we pleaſe. We may ridicule love or 
gallantry, or knight-errantry, to the utmoſt; and 
we find, that, in theſe latter days of wit, the 


is pretty well declined. The cruſades, the reſcuing 
of holy lands, and ſuch devout gallantries, are in 
leſs requeſt than formerly. But if ſomething of 
this militant religion, ſomething of this ſoul. 
reſcuing ſpirit, and ſaint- errantry, prevails till, 
we need not wonder, when we conſider in- how 
ſolemn a manner we treat this diſtemper, and how 
prepoſterouſly we go about to cure enthuſiaſm, 
I can hardly forbear fancying, that if we had 
a fort of inquiſition, or formal court of judicature, 
with grave officers and judges, erected to reſtrain 
Poetical licence, and in general to ſuppreſs: that 
fancy and humor of verſification; but in particular 
_ that moſt extravagant paſſion of love, as it is ſet 
cout by poets, in its Heatheniſh dreſs of Venus and 
Cupids: if the poets, as ringleaders and teachers of 
this hereſy, were, under grievous penalties, forbid 
to enchant the people by their vein of rhyming; 
and if the people, on the other ſide, were, under 
Proportionable penalties, forbid to hearken to any 
ſuch charm, or lend their attention to any love- 
tale, ſo much as in a play, a novel, or a ballad; 
we might perhaps ſee a new Arcadia arifibg out 
of this heavy perſecution: old people and young 
would be ſeized with a verſifying ſpirit ; we 
; | | | ſhould 
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ſhould have field-conventicles of lovers arid poets: 
foreſts would. be filled with romantic ſhepherds 
and ſhepherdeſſes; and rocks reſound with echoes 
of hymns and praiſes offered to the powers of love. 
We might indeed have à fair chance, by this ma- 
nagement, to bring back the whole train of Heathen 
gods; and ſet our cold northern iſland, burning 
with as many altars to Venus and Apollo, as were 
formerly in Cyprus , — or any a thoſe 
warmer Grecian 


- SECT. In. 


Bur, my Lord, you may perhaps wonder, that 
baving been drawn into ſuch a ſerious ſubject as 
religion, I ſhould forget myſelf ſo far as to give 
way to raillery and humor, I muſt. own, my 
Lord, it is not merely through chance that - this 
has happened. To ſay truth, I hardly care ſo much 
as to think on this ſubject, much leſs to write on 
it, without endeavouring to put myſelf in as good 
humor as is poſſible. People indeed who can 
endure no middle temper, but ate all air and 
humor, know little of the doubts and ſcruples 
of religion, and are ſafe from any immediate 
influence of devout melancholy or enthuſiaſm ; 
which requires more deliberation and thoughtful 
practice to fix itſelf in a temper, and grow habitual. 
But be the habit what it will, to be delivered of 
it at ſo {ad a colt as inconſiderateneſs or madneſs, 
Vor. I. 
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635 A LETTER Sect. 3. 
is what I would never wiſh to be my lot. I had 
rather ſtand all adventures with religion, than 
endeavour to get rid of the thoughts of it by 


diverſion. All I. contend for, is to think of it in 


a right humor: and that this goes more than 


| half way towards thinking rightly of it, is what I 
ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate. . N 


Good Humor is not only the . beſt- ſecurity 
ani enthuſiaſm, but the beſt foundation of piety 
and true religion: for if right thoughts and worthy 
apprehenſions of the Supreme Being are funda- 
mental 'to all true worſhip and adoration, it is 


more than probable, that we ſhall never miſcarry 


in this reſpect, except through ill humor only. 
Nothing beſide ill humor, either natural or forced, 
can bring a man to think ſeriouſly that the world 
is governed by any deviliſh or malicious power. 
I very much queſtion whether any thing, beſides 


ill humor, can be the cauſe of Atheiſm. For 


there are ſo many arguments to perſuade a man 


in humor, that, in the main, all things are kindly 


and well diſpoſed, that one would think it impoſ- 
ſible for him to be ſo far out of conceit with 
affairs, as to imagine they all ran at adventures ; 


and that the world, as venerable and wiſe a face 
as it carried, had neither ſenſe nor meaning in it. 


'This, however, I am perſuaded of, that nothing 
beſide ill humor can give us dreadful or ill 
thoughts of a ſupreme manager. Nothing can 
perſuade us of ſullenneſs or ſourneſs in ſuch a 
being, beſide the actual forefeeling of ſomewhat 
of this kind within ourſelves; and if we are afraid 
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of bringing good humor into religion, or think | 
ing with freedom and pleaſantneſs on ſuch a 
ſubject as God, it is becauſe we conceive the 


ſubject ſo like ourſelves, and can hardly have a 


notion of majeſty and greatneſs, without ſtatelinefs | 
and moroſeneſs accompanying it. 


This, however, is the juſt reverſe of that 


character, which we own to be moſt divinely 
good, when we ſee it, as we ſometimes do, in 


men of higheſt power among us. If they paſs. 
for truly good, we dare treat them freely, and 
are ſure they will not be diſpleaſed with this. 
liberty. They are doubly gainers by this good- 
neſs of theirs. For the more they are ſearched 
into, and familiarly examined, the more their 
worth appears; and the diſcoverer, charmed with 
his ſucceſs, eſteems and loves more than ever, 
when he bas proved this additional bounty in his 
ſuperior, and reflects on that candor and generoſity 
he has experienced. Your Lordſhip knows more 
perhaps of this myſtery than any one. How ¹0 
elſe ſhould you have been ſo beloved in power, 
and out of power ſo adhered to, and till more 


beloved? 


Thank Heaven ! there are even in our own | 
age ſome ſuch examples. In former ages there 
have been many ſuch. We have known mighty 
princes, and even emperors of the world, who 
could bear unconcernedly , not only the free 5 
cenſure of their actions, but the moſt ſpiteful 
reproaches and calumnies, even to their faces. 
Some * may wiſh there had never been 

| C 2 
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ſuch examples found in Heathens ; but more 
eſpecially, that the occaſion had never been 
given by Chriſtians, It was more the misfortune 
indeed of mankind. in general, than of Chriſtians 
in particular, that ſome of the earlier Roman 
emperors were ſuch monſters of tyranny , and 
began a perſecution, not on religious men mere- 
ly , but on all who were ſuſpected of worth or 
virtue. What could have been a higher honor 
or advantage to Chriſtianity , than to be perſe- 
guted by a Nero ? But better princes, who came 
aſter, were perſuaded to remit theſe ſevere courſes. 
It is true, the magiſtrate might poſſibly have been 
ſurpriſed with the newneſs of a notion, which he 
might pretend, perhaps, did not only deftroy the 
ſneredneſs of his power, but treated him and all 
men as profane, impious, and damned, who 
entered not into certain particular modes of 
worſhip ; of which there had been 'formerly ſo 

many thouſand inſtituted , all of them compatible 
and ſociable till that time. However, ſuch was 
the wiſdom of ſome ſucceeding miniſtries , that the 
edge of perſecution was much abated ; and even 
that prince, who was eſteemed the greateſt 
enemy of the Chriſtian ſect, and who himſelf 


had been educated in it, was a great reſtrainer 


of perſecution , and would allow of nothing 
further than a reſumption of church · lands and 
public ſchools, without any attempt on the goods 
of perſons even of thoſe who branded the ſtate- 


» Miſe. 2. 4 parag. 31, 38. in the notes, in vol. 3. 
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religion, and made a merit of affronting the public 


worſhip. 
It is well we have the authority of a ſacred 


author in our religion, to aſſure us, that the ſpirit 


of love and humanity is above that of martyrs. 
Otherwiſe, one might be a little ſcandalized, 
perhaps, at the hiſtory of many of our primitive 


confeſſors and martyrs, even according to our 


own accounts. There is hardly now in the world 
ſo good a Chriſtian , ( if this be indeed the mark 
of a good one} , who , if he happened to live at 
Conſtantinople ,. or elſewhere under the protection 
of the Turks, would think it fitting or decent te 
give any diſturbance to their Moſque - worſhip. 
And as good Proteſtants, my Lord, as you and 
] are, we would conſider him as little better than 
a rank. enthuſiaſt , who , out of hatred to the 
Romiſh idolatry , ſhould , in time of high mals, 
( where maſs perhaps was by law eſtabliſhed}, 


interrupt the prieſt with clamors , or fall foul on | 


his images and relics. 


There are ſome , it ſeems, of our good brethren, | 


the French Proteſtants , lately come among us, 
who are mightily taken with this primitive way. 
They have ſet afoot the ſpirit of martyrdom to a 
wonder in their own country; and they long to be 
trying it here , if we will give them leave, and 
afford them the occaſion : that is to fay, if we 
will only do them the favor to hang or impriſan 


chem; if we will 0 be ſo obliging as to break 
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their bones for them, after their country - faſhion, 
blow up their zeal , and fiir afreſh the coals of 
perſecution. But no ſuch grace can they hitherto 

obtain of us. So hard- hearted we are, that, 
notwithſtanding their own, mob are willing to 
beſtow kind blows upon them, and fairly ſtone 
them now and then in the open ſtreet ; though the 
. Prieſts of their own nation would gladly give 
« them their deſired diſcipline, and are. earneſt to 
light their probationary fires for them , we Engliſh- 
men, who are maſters in our own country, will 

not ſuffer the enthuſiaſts to be thus uſed. Nor can 

we be ſuppoſed to act thus in envy to their phenix- 

ſect, which it ſeems has riſen. out of the flames, 

and would willingly grow to be a new church by 

the ſame manner of propagation as the old one, 

whoſe ſeed was truly ſaid to be from the blood of 

the martyrs. 

ib bbw _'barbarous ſtill, and more than Hea- 

.theniſhly cruel , are we tolerating Engliſhmen ! 

For, not contented to deny theſe. propheſying 

enthuſiaſts the honor of a perſecution , we have 
delivered them over to the cruelleſt contempt in 

the world. I am told for certain, that they are 

at this very time the ſubje& of a choice droll 

or puppet- ſhow at Bartholomew - fair. There, 

doubtleſs , their ſtrange voices and involuntary 

| agitations are admirably well acted, by the motion 

of wires and inſpiration of pipes. For the bodies 

5 . of the proghets, in their ſtate of prophecy 7 being 


5 Viz, anno 1707, 
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not in their own power, but (as they ſay 
themſelves mere paſſive organs, actuated by an 
exterior force, have nothing natural, or reſembling 
real life, in any of their ſounds or motions: ſo that 
how awkwardly ſoever a puppet-ſhow may imitate 
other actions, it muſt needs repreſent this paſſion 


to the life. Ad whilſt Bartholomew - fair is in 


poſſeſſion of this privilege, 1 dare ſtand ſecurity 
to our national church, that no ſe& of enthuſiaſts, 


no new venders of prophecy or miracles , ſhall ever 


get the ſtart, or put her to the trouble of trying 
her ſtrength with them, in any caſe. 

Happy it was for us, that when Popery had 
got poſſeſſion, Smithfield was uſed in a more 
tragical way. Many of our firſt reformers, it is 


| feared, were little better than enthuſiaſts: and God 
knob whether a warmth of this kind did 
not conſiderably help us in throwing off that 


ſpiritual tyranny. So that had not the prieſts, as is 


' uſual, preferred the love of blood to all other 


paſſions , they might-, in a merrier way , perhaps 
have (evaded the greateſt force of our reforming 


| ſpirit. I never heard that the ancient Heathens 


were ſo well adviſed in their ill purpoſe of ſup- 
preſſing the Chriſtian religion in its firſt riſe , as 
to make uſe, atany time, of this Bartholomew-fair 
method. But this I am perſuaded of, that, had 
the truth of the goſpel been any way ſurmount- 
able, they would have bid much fairer for the 
filencing it, if they had choſe to bring our primitive 
founders upon the Rage in a pleaſanter way than 
* of bear · ſkins and pitch · barrels, 
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| The "I were naturally a very” think people, 


and could endure little raillery in any thing 


much leſs in. what belonged ta any — 


doctrines or opinions. Religion: was looked upon 


with a ſullen eye; and hanging was the only 
remedy they could preſcribe for any thing which 


looked like ſetting up a new revelation, The 


ſovereign argument was; Crucify , Crucify. But, 
with all their malice and inyeteracy to our Saviour, 
and his apoſtles after him , had they but taken 


the fancy to act ſuch puppet-ſhows in his contempt, 


as at this hour the Papiſts are acting in his honor; 
I am apt to think they might poſſibly have done 


our rehgion more harm than by all their ather ways 


of ſeverity. 

I believe our great and learned apoſtle found 
leſs advantage from the eaſy treatment of his 
Athenian antaganiſts , than from the ſurly and 
curſed ſpirit of the moſt perſecuting Jewiſh cities *. 


He made leſs improvement of the candor and 


civility of his Roman judges , than of the zeal of 
the ſynagogue , and vehemence of his national 


N Though when I conſider this apoſtle as 


* Our anthor having = R 
ing paſſages concerning the Jews + the reader is referred to the 
notes aud citatians in Miſc, 2. c. 1. parag. 29, 30, 31, 33. c. 3. 


parag. 38, 39. in vol. 3. See alfo Advice to an author, part 3. 
5 1. parag. 4, 5. in this volume. 


* What advantage he made of his ſufferings , and how pathe« 
tically his bonds and ſtripes were ſet to view, and often pleaded 
by him, to raiſe his character, and advance the intereſt of Chriſtian- 
ity, any one who reads his epiſtles, and is well nequainted with 
his manner and ſtyle, may eaſily obſerye, 
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appearing; eicher beſore the witty! Athenians, ov 
before a Roman court of judicature, in the preſenco 
of their great men and ladies, and ſee how 
handſomely, he accommodates himſelf. to the 
apprehenſibns and temper of thoſe politer people, 
I do not find that he declines the way of wit os 
good humor; but, without ſuſpicion of his cauſe, 
is willing generouſly to commit it to this proof, 
and try it againſt the nn anly ridicule which 
might be offered. _ 

But though the Jews were never nleaſed to try 
their wit or malice this way againſt our Saviour 
or his apoſtles; the irreligious part of the Heathens 
had tried it long before, againſt the beſt doctrines 
and beſt characters of men which had ever ariſen 
amongſt them. Nor did this prove in the end any 
injury, but on the contrary the higheſt advantage 
to thoſe very characters and doctrines, which, 
having ſtood the proof , were found ſo ſolid and juſt. 
The divineſt man who had ever appeared in tho 
Heathen world, was, in the height of witty times, 
and by the wittieſt of all poets, molt abominably 
ridiculed, in a whole comedy writ and acted ca 
purpoſe. But ſo far was this from ſinking his 
reputation , or ſuppreſſing his philoſophy , that 
they each increaſed the more for it; and he 
apparently grew to be more the envy of other 
teachers, He was not only contented to he ridiculed, 
but, that he might help the poet as much as poſ- 
ſible, he fenced himfelf openly in the theatre, 
that bis 92 figure (which was no advantageous 
one] might he compared with that which the 
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witty poet had brought as his repreſentative on 
the ſtage. Such was his good humor! Nor 
could there be in the world a greater teſtimony of 
the invincible goodneſs of the man, or a greater 
demonſtration, that there was no impoſture either 
in his character or opinions. For that impoſture 
ſhould dare ſuſtain the encounter of a grave 
enemy, is no wonder. A ſolemn attack, ſhe 
knows, is not of ſuch danger to her. There is 
nothing ſhe abhors or dreads like pleaſantneſs and 
good humor. 


T. IV. 


IN ſhort , my Lord, the melancholy way of 
treating religion , is that which, according to 
my apprehenſion, renders it ſo tragical, and is the 
occaſion of its acting in reality ſuch diſmal tragedies 
in the world. And my notion is, that, provided 
we treat religion with good manners, we can never 
uſe too much good humor, or examine it with too 
much freedom and familiarity. For if it be genuine 
and ſincere, it will not only ſtand the proof, but 
thrive and gain advantage from hence: if it be 
ſpurious , or mixed with any impoſture, it will be 
detected and expoſed. 

The melancholy way in which we bave been 
taught religion, makes us unapt to think of it in 
good humor. It is in adverſity chiefly, or in ill 
health, under affliction, or diſturbance of mind, 
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or diſcompoſure of temper , that we have recourſe 
to it; though, in reality, we are never ſo unfit to 
think of it, as at ſuch a heavy and dark hour. We 
can never be fit to contemplate any thing above 
us, when we are in no condition to look into 
ourſelves, and calmly examine the temper of our 
own mind and paſſions. For then it is, we ſee 
wrath, and fury, and revenge, and terrors in the 
Deity; when we are full of diſturbances and fears 
within, and have, by ſufferance and anxiety, loſt 
ſo much of the natural calm and eaſineſs of our 


temper. 


We muſt not only be in ordinary good humor, 
but in the beſt of humors, and in the ſweeteſt, 
kindeſt diſpoſition of our lives, to underſtand well 
what true goodneſs is, and what thoſe attributes 


imply, which we aſcribe with ſuch applauſe and 


honor to the Deity. We ſhall then be able to 
ſee beſt, whether thoſe forms of juſtice , thoſe 


degrees- of puniſhment, that temper of reſentment, 


and thoſe meaſures of offence and indignation , 


which we -vulgarly ſuppoſe in God, are ſuitable 


to thoſe original ideas of goodneſs, which the ſame 
Divine Being, or nature under him, has implanted . 
in us, and which we muſt neceſſarily preſuppoſe, 
in order to give him praiſe or honor in any kind. 
This, my Lord, is the ſecurity againſt all ſuper- 
ſtition: To remember, that there is nothing i in 
God but what is godlike; and that he is either 
not at all, or truly and perfectly good. But when 
we are afraid to uſe our reaſon freely, even on 


that very queſtion, Whether he really he, or 


"x 
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* not?” we then actually preſume him bad, and 
r contradict that pretended character of good. 
neſs and greatneſs; whilſt we diſcover this mil. 
truſt of his temper, and fear his anger and reſent. it 


ment , in the caſe of this freedom of Inquiry. de 
| We have a notable inſtance of this freedom in of 
Ks, one of our ſacred authors. As patient as Job is he 


ſaid to be, it cannot be denied, that he makes 
bold enough with God, and takes his proyidence 
roundly to taſk. His friends , indeed , plead hard 
with bim, and uſe all arguments, right or 
wrong, to patch up ohjections, and ſet the affairs 
of providence upon an equal foot. They make 
a merit of ſaying all the good they can of God, 
at the very ſtretch of their reaſon, and ſometimes 
quite beyond it. But this, in Job's opinion, is 
flattering God, accepting of God's perſon , 200 
| even mocking bin . And no, wonder. For what 
| merit can there be, in believing God, or his pro- 
vidence, upon frivolous and weak grounds ? What 
virtue in aſſuming an opinion contrary to the ap- 
© pearance of things, and reſolving to bear nothing 
which may be ſaid againſt it? Excellent character 
of the God of truth! that he ſhould be offended 
* at us, for having refuſed to put the Jie upon our 
underſtandings , as much as in us lay, and be 
ſatisfied with us for having believed at a venture, 
and againſt our reaſon, what might have been 
the greateſt falſhood in the world, for any thing 
we could bring as a proof or evidence to the 
contrary ! 


Chap. xiii, 7, 8, 9, & 10. 
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It is impoſſible , that any beſides an ill · natured 


man can wiſh againſt the being of a God: for 


this is wiſhing againſt the public; and even againſt 
one's private good too, if rightly underſtood. Bue 
if a man has not any ſuch il]: wilt to ſtifle his 
belief, he muſt have ſurely an unhappy opinion 
of God, and believe him not ſo good by far as 
he knows himſelf to be, if he imagines, that an 
impartial uſe of his reaſon, in any matter of ſpecu- 
lation whatſoever, can make him run any riſie 
hereafter; and that a mean denial of his reaſon, 
and an affectation of belief, in any point too hard 
for his underſtanding, can entitle him to any favor 
in another world. This is being fycophants in 
religion , mere paraſites of devotion. It is ufin "S 
God as the crafty beggars uſe thoſe they addre 
to, when they are ignorant of their quality *, The 
novices amongſt them may innocently come out, 
pethaps, with a Good Sir, or a Good forſooth! 
But with the old ſtagers, no matter whom they 
meet in a coach, it is always Good your Honor ! 
or Good your Lordſhip ! or your Ladyſhip ! For, 
if there ſhould be really a lord in the caſe, we 
ſhould be undone [ſay they] for want of giving 
the title : but if the -party ſhould be no lotd, 
there would be no offence , it would not be ill 
taken. 

And thus it bs in religion, We ate highly con- 
cerned how to beg right, and think all depends 
upon hitting the title, and making a good gueſs. 


* Miſe, 2, chap. 3. parag. $3, $4. in vol. 3. 
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It is the moſt beggarly refuge imaginable , which 
is ſo mightly cried up, and ſtands as a great maxim 
with many able men, © That they ſhould ſtrive 
to have faith, and believe to the utmoſt : be. 
5 cauſe if, aſter all, there be nothing in the mat- 
© ter,. there will be no harm in being thus deceived; 
but if there be any thing, it will be fatal for 

„ them not to have believed to the full.”. But 
they are ſo far miſtaken, that whilſt they have 
this thought, it is certain they. can never believe, 
either to their ſatisfaction and happineſs in this 
world, or with any advantage or recommendation 
to another. For beſides that our reaſon, which 
knows the cheat, will never reſt thoroughly 
ſatisfied on ſuch a bottom, but turn us-often adrift, 
and toſs us in a ſea of doubt and perplexity ; we 
cannot but actually grow worſe in our religion, 
and entertain a worſe opinion ſtill of a ſupreme 
Deity, whilſt our belief is founded on ſo injurious 
a thought of him. 

To love the public,. to ſtudy univerſal. good, 
and to promote the intereſt of the whole world, 
as far as lies within our power, is ſurely the height 
of goodneſs, and makes that temper which we 


>» call divine. In this temper, my Lord, (for ſurely 


you ſhould know it well), it is natural for us to 
wiſh that others ſhould partake with us, by being 
convinced of. the ſincerity of our example. It is 


natural for us to wiſh our merit ſhould be known; 


particularly „if it be our fortune to have ſerved a 
nation as à good miniſter; or, as ſome prince or 
father of a country, to have rendered happy a 


an 
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conſiderable part of mankind under our care. But 
if it happened, that of this number there ſhould 
be ſome ſo ignorantly bred, and of ſo remote a 
province, as to have lain out of the hearing of 
our name and actions; or hearing of them, fhould 
be ſo puzzled with odd and contrary ſtories, told 
up and down concerning us, that they knew. not 
what to think, whether there were really in the 
world any ſuch perſon as ourſelf: ſhould we not, 
in good truth, be ridiculous, to take offence at 
this 7 And ſhould we not . paſs for extravagantly . 
moroſe and 1ll-humored, if, inſtead of treating 
matter in raillery, we ſhould think in earneſt of 
revenging ourſelves on the offending parties, who, 
out of their ruſtic 1gnorance, ill judgment, or in- 
credulity, had detracted from our renown ? 
How ſhall we ſay then? Does it really deſerve 
praiſe to be thus concerned about it? Is the do- 
ing good for glory's ſake ſo divine a thing? or, 
is it not diviner, to do good even where it may 
be thought inglorious, even to the ungrateſul, 
and to thoſe who are wholly inſenſible of the 
good they receive? How comes it then, that 
what is ſo divine in us, ſhould loſe its character 
in the Divine Being? and that, according as the 
Deity is repreſented to us, he ſhould more re- 
ſemble the weak , womaniſh , and impotent part 


of our nature, than the generous, manly, and 
divine ? 


„Advice to an author, part 3. $ 3. parag. 4. in this volume; 
and Miſc. 5. chap. 3. parag. 19- in vol, 3. 
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Or would 4 my Lord, * were in tex 
| lity, no hard thing to know our own weakneſſes 
at firſt ſight, and diſtinguiſh the features of hu. 
man frailty, with which we are fo well acquaint. 
ed. One would think it were eaſy to underſtand, 
that provocation, and offence , anger, revenge, 
jealouſy in point of honor or power, love of 
fame, glory, and the like, belong only to limited 
beings, and are neceſſarily excluded a being which 
is perſect and univerſal, But if we have never 
ſettled with ourſelves any notion of what is mo- 
rally excellent; or if we cannot truſt to that reaſon 
Which tells us, that nothing beſide what is ſo, 
can have place in the Deity; we can neither truſt 
to any thing which others relate of him, of 
which he himſelf reveals to us. We mult be ſatis 
fied before hand that he is good; and cannot 
deceive us. Without this, there can be no real 
_ religious faith, or confidence. Now, if there be 
: - really foricthing previous to revelation, ſome an- 
tecedent demonſtration of reaſon, to aſſure us that 
God is, and withal, that he is ſo good as not to 
_ deceive us; the * reaſon, if we will truſt to 
it, will demonſtrate to us, that God is ſo good as 
to exceed the very beſt of us in goodneſs. And 
after this manner, we can have no dread or ſuſpi- 
cion to render us uneaſy: for it. is malice only, 

and not goodneſs » Which can make us afraid. 

There 
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There is an odd way of ang but in * | 


| tain diſtempers of mind very ſovereign to thoſe 
who can apply it; and it is this: There can 


c be no malice but where intereſts are oppoſed. 


« A univerſal being can have no intereſt op. 


* poſite, and therefore can have no malice. ” 


If there be a general mind, It can have no par- 
ticular intereſt: but the general good , or good 


of the whole, and its own private good, muſt 


of neceſſity be one and the ſame. It can intend 
nothing beſides, nor aim at any thing beyond, 

nor be provoked to an _ thing contrary. So that 
we have only to conſider, whether there be real- 
ly ſuch a thing as a Mind which has telation to 
the whole, or not. For if unhappily there be no 
mind, we may comfort ourſelves, however, that 
nature has no malice. If there be really a Mind, 

we may reſt ſatisfied, that it is the beſt- natured 
one in the world. The laſt caſe, one would ima- 
sine, ſhould be the moſt comfortable; and the 
notion of a common parent leſs frightful than 
that of forlorn nature, and a fatherleſs world. 
Though, as religion ſtands amongſt us, there are 
many 1 people who would have leſs fear in 
being thus expoſed ; and would be eaſier per- 
haps in their minds, if they were aſſured they 
had only mere chance to truſt to. For no body 
trembles to think there ſhould be no God, but 
rather that there ſhould be one. This, drew 
would be otherwiſe, if Deity were thought us 
kindly of as humanity ; and we could be per- 

ſuaded to believe, that if there really was à 

. =. 
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God, the higheſt e muſt of neceſſity 'be- 
long to him, without any of thoſe defects of paſ- 
fion * , thoſe meanneſſes and imperfections which 
we acknowledge ſuch in ourſelves, which, as good 
men, we endeavour-all we can to be ſuperior to, 
and which we find we every Gy conquer » As 
we grow better. 
Methinks, my Lord, it would be well for us, 
if, before we aſcended into the higher regions of 
| divinity * , we would vouchſafe to deſcend a little 
into ourſelves, and beſtow ſome poor thoughts 
upon plain honeſt morals. When we had once 
looked into ourſelves, and diſtinguiſhed well the 
nature of our own affections, we ſhould probably be 
fitter judges of the divineneſs of a character, and 
diſcern better what affections were ſuitable or 
unſuitable to a perfect being. We might then 
| Underſtand how to love and praiſe, when we had 
acquired ſome confiſtent notion of what was lau- 
dable or lovely; otherwiſe we might chance to 
do God little honor, when we intended him the 
moſt, For it is hard to imagine what honor can 
ariſe to the Deity , from the praiſes of creatures 


For my own part, ſays'honeſt Platarch, I had rather men 
Should ſay of me, That there neither is, nor ever was ſuch a 
© one as Plutarch; than they should ſay, © There was a. Plu- 
& zarch, an unſteady, changeable, eaſily provocable, and revenge 
* ful man. "Apfpwrros et Cos » uud Se, dux mpeg 0p 
4 „%, Unserer, Oo. Piutarch de ſuperititione. pz 2 
. chap. 3. barg 84 in vol. 3. 

* Miſc. 2. chap. 1. parag. e 28, 
29, ie. in the note in vl. 4 85 ] 1 
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who are unable to diſcern what is praiſe - worthy 


or excellent in their own kind. 


1 If a muſician were cried up to the ſkies by a 
1 certain ſet of people who had no ear in muſic, 
R he would ſurely be put to the bluſh; and could 
18 hardly, with a good countenance, accept the be- 
nevolence of his auditors, till they had acquired 
ks a more competent apprehenſion of him, and could, 
of by their own ſenſes, find out ſomething really 
le good in his performance. Till this were brought 
ts about, there would be little glory in the caſe; 
ce and the muſician, though ever ſo vain, would 
he have little reaſon to be contented. 
be They who affect praiſe the moſt, had rather 


not be taken notice of, than be impertinently ap- 
plauded. I know not how it comes about, that 
he who is ever ſaid to do good the moſt diſinter- 
ad eſtedly , ſhould be thought deſirous of being praiſed 
au- ſo laviſhly, and be ſuppoſed to ſet ſo bigh a rate 


to upon ſo cheap and low a thing, as ignorant com- 
the mendation and forced applauſe. 

can It is not the ſame with goodneſs as with other f 
res qualities, which we may underſtand very well, 


and yet not poſſeſs. We may bave an excellent 
ear in muſic, without being able to perform in 
any kind; we may judge well of poetry, without 
being poets , or poſſeſſing the. leaſt of a poetic 
vein : but we can have no tolerable notion of 
goodneſs, without being tolerably good. So that 
if the praiſe of a divine being be ſo great a part 
of his worſhip, we ſhould, methinks, learn good- 
neſs, were it for nothing elſe than that we might 
2 
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learn, in ſome tolerable manner, how to belle. 

For the praiſe of goodneſs from an unſound, hollow 

heart, muſt certainly make the n diſſonance 
in che world. | 


SECT. VI. 


Ode reaſons, my . there are, why this 
plain home-ſpun philoſophy , of looking into our- 

| ſelves, may do us wondrous ſervice, in rectifying 
our errors in religion. For there is a ſort of en- 
thuſiaſm of ſecond hand. And when men find no 
original commotions in themſelyes, no prepoſſeſſing 
panic which bewitches them, they are apt ſtill, 
| by the teſtimony of others, to be impoſed on, 
and led credulouſly into the belief of many falſe 
miracles. And this habit may make them variable, 
and of a very inconſtant faith, eaſy to be carried 
away with every wind of dodrine, and addicted 
to every upſtart ſe& or ſuperſtition: But the 
knowledge of our paſſions in their very ſeeds, the 
meaſuring well 'the growth and progreſs of en- 
thuſiaſm, and the judging rightly of its natural 
force, and what command it has ovef Gur very 
ſenſes , may teach us to oppoſe more Tucceſsfully 
thoſe deluſions which come armed with the ſpe- 
cious pretext of moral certainty , and matter of fact. 
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The new propheſying ſet I made mention of 
above, pretend, it ſeems, among many other 
miracles, to have had a moſt fignal, one, acted 
premeditately, and with warning, before many 
hundreds of people, who actually give teſtimony 
to the truth of it. But I would only aſk, whe- 
ther there were preſent, among thoſe hundreds, 
any one perſon, who having never been of their 
ſect, or addicted to their way, will give the ſame - 
teſtimony with them? I muſt not be contented to 
alk, Whether. ſuch a one had been wholly free 
of that particular enthuſiaſm? but, Whether, 
before that time, he was eſteemed of ſo ſound a 
judgment, and clear a head, as to be wholly free 
of melancholy, and in all likelihood incapable of 
all enthuſiaſm beſides? For otherwiſe the panic 
may haye been caught; the evidence of the ſenſes 
loſt, as in a dream; and the imagination ſo in- 
flamed, as in a' moment to have burnt up every 
particle of judgment and reaſon. The combuſtible 
matters lie prepared within, and ready to take fire 
at a ſpark; but chiefly in a multitude | ſeized with 
the ſame ſpirit'. No wonder if the. blaze riſes ſo 
of a ſudden; when innumerable eyes glow with 
the paſſion, and heaving breaſts are laboring with 
inſpiration; when not the aſpect only, but the 
very breath and exhalations of men, are infectious, 
and the inſpiring diſeaſe. imparts itſelf by inſenſi- 
ble tranſpiration. I am not a divine good enough 
to reſolve, what ſpirit that was, which proved ſo 


* Miſe, 2. ch. 2. . ar 
D 3 
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catching among the ancient prophets, that even 
the profane Saul was taken by it. But I learn 
from holy ſcripture, that there was the evil“, as 
well as the good ſpirit of prophecy. And I find 
by preſent experience, as well as by all hiſtories, 
ſacred and profane, that the operatiori of this 
ſpirit is way where the ſame, ap to the bodily 
organs, 

A gentleman who "Jas writ lately in defence of 
revives prophecy , and has ſince fallen himſelf i into 
— prophetic ecſtaſies, tells, « That the ancient 

4 prophets bad the Wirit of God upon them un- 
64 ger ecſtaſy, with divers ſtrange geftures of body 
3 denominating them madmen, (or enthuſiaſts); 
as appears evidently, ſays he, in the inſtances 

* of Balaam, Saul, David, Ezekiel, Daniel, * 
And he proceeds to juſtify this by the practice of 
the apoRotic' times, and by the regulation which 
the apoſtle himfelf applies to theſe ſeemingly ir- 
regular gifts, ſo frequent and ordinary (as our 
author pretends) in the primitive church, on the 
firſt riſe and fpreading of Chriſtianity. But I leave 
it to him to make the refemblance as well as he 
can between his own and the apoſtolic way. I 
only know, that the ſymptoms he deſcribes, and 
Which himſelf (poor gentleman!) labors under, 
are as Heatheniſh as he can poſſibly pretend them 
to be Chriſtian. And W I faw him lately —_ 

»» ee Sam ; 
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an axitation; (as they call it), uttering prophecy 
in a pompous Latin iyſe, of which, out of his 
ecſtaſy, it ſeems, he is wholly incapable; i it brought 


nd into my mind the Latin poet's deſcription of the 
es, Sybil, whoſe agonies were ſo perfectly like theſe. 
NS 
ly _ „ Subito uon oultus, vom color umur, . 

| Non comte manſere come ; ſed pectus anhelum, 

of Et rabie fera corda tument ; majorque videri, 
ito Nee mortale | ſonans , afflata eft numine quando 
ent Jam . Dei — 
un- 7 0 
dy And again preſeatly after : 
$); 
2 —— Bee in antro 
Baccbatur vater, magnum fi cat poſt 
of Erxcuſſiſſe Deum: tanto magis ille fatigat i 
ich Ot rabidum, _ corda domans eee * | 

ir- ä | 
our Which i is the very ſtyle of our experienced 3 os 
the « For the ;afpired ( fays he) undergo a probation, 1 
ave * wherein the ſpirit, by frequent agitations, forms 
he © the organs, ordinarily for a month or two be- 
1 c fore utterance. : 
and The Roman hiſtorian, ſpeaking of a moſt hor- 
Jer, rible enthuſiaſm. which broke aut in Rome long 
nem before his days, deſcribes this ſpirit of prophecy; 
der © Viros velut mente capta, cum jactatione fanatica 

| corporis vaticinariz” Liv. 39. The deteſtable things 

which are further related * enthuſiaſts, 

and 


* Virg. En. lib, 6. | 
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I —— not willingly. tranſcribe but che ſenate's 


mild decree in ſo execrable a caſe, I cannot omit 
copying; being ſatisfied, that though your Lord- 
ſhip has read it before now, you can read it again 
and again with admiration; “In reliquum deinde ”, 
ſays Livy, S. C cautum eſt, &c. Si quis tale 
« ſacrum ſolenne & neceſſarium duceret, nec fine 
e religione & piaculo ſe id omittere poſſe; apud 
& Prxtorem Urbanum profiteretur: Prætor ſenatum 


& conſuleret. Si ei permiſſum eſſet, cum in ſenatu 


© centum non minus eſſent, ita id ſacrum faceret; 
* dum ne plus quinque ſacrificio intèreſſent, neu 
% qua pecunia communis, neu quis mogdeedacro- 
ec rum, aut ſacerdos eſſet. 

So neceſſary it is to give way to this diſtem- 
per of enthuſiaſm, that even that philoſopber 
who bent the whole force of his philoſophy a- 
gainſt ſuperſtition, appears to have left room for 
viſionary. fancy, and to have indirectly tolerated 
enthuſiaſm. For it is hard to imagine, that one 
who had ſo little religious faith as Epicurus, 
mould have ſo vulgar a credulity, as to believe 
thoſe accounts of armies and caſtles in the air, 
and ſuch viſionary phænomena. Let he allows 
them; and then thinks to ſolve them by his 
effluvia, and aerial looking - glaſſes, and I know 
not what other ſtuff: which his Latin poet, however, 
'Y off beautifully, as he does * ) 


— Rerum fomulacra vagari, 5 
A „ modi 3 in cundgas undique partels 


— 


- ” Lucret. lib. 4. 
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— que facile inter ſe junguntur in aurir, 
Obvia cum -veniunt , ut aranea braffeaque auri. 

* * „ „ * R * 1 7 X. 
centauro itaque , et Scyllarum membra videmus, ' 
Cerbereaſque canum facies, fimulacraque eorum © 
Quorum morte obita tellut amplefitur ofſa; - 
Onme genus quoniam paſſim fimulacra feruntur , 
Partim ſponte ſua que fiunt aere in ipſoz 
Partim * variis ab 2 eum que recedunt. 


It was a * this ohilefapher believed. there 
was a good ſtock of viſionary ſpirit originally in 
human nature. He was ſo ſatisfied that men 
were inclined to ſee viſions, that rather than 
they ſhould: go without, he choſe to make them 
to their hand. Notwithſtanding he denied the 
principles of religion to be natural*, he was 
forced tacitly to allow there was a wondrous 
diſpoſition in mankind towards ſupernatural ob- 
jets; and that if theſe ideas were vain, they 
were yet in a manner innate, or ſuch as men 
were really born to, and could hardly by any 
means avoid. From which conceſſion, a di- 
vine, methinks, might raiſe a good argument 
againſt him, for the truth as well as the uſefnl- 
neſs of religion. But ſo it is: whether the 
matter of apparition be true or falſe, the ſymp- 
toms are the ſame, and the paſſion of equal 
force in the perſon who is viſion · ſtruck. The 
Lymphatici, of the Latins were * Nn. 


' Wit and hum. 3 8 | 


4«%“ͤ 4 LETTER Sec. 6 
of the Greeks. They were perſons ſaid to have 


| ſeen ſome ſpecies of divinity, as either ſome ru. 


ral deity, or nymph, which threw them into 
ſueh tranſports as overcame their reafon. The 
ecſtaſies expreſſed themſelves outwardly 1 in quak- 
ings, tremblings, toſſings of the head and 
limbs, agitations, and (as Livy calls them] fx 
W. throws or convulſions, extemporary 
prayer, prophecy, ſinging, and the like. All 
nations have their Lympathics of . ſome kind or 
another; and all churches, Heathen as well as 
Chriſtian, have had their confine againſt 
fanaticiſm. 


One would thiok the ancients imagined this 


diſeaſe had ſome relation to that which they 
called bydrophoby. Whether the ancient Lym- 


phatics had any way like that of biting, to com- 


municate the rage of their diſtemper, I cannot 
ſo poſitively determine. But certain fanatics 
there have been ſince the time of the ancients, 
who have had' a moſt proſperous faculty of com- 
municating the appetite of the teeth. For ſince 
firſt the ſnappiſh ſpirit got up in religion, al 
ſets have been at it, as the ſaying is, tooth 
and nail; and are never better pleaſed, than in 
worrying one another without mercy. ' | 

So far indeed the innocent kind of fanaticiſa 
extends itſelf, that when the party is ſtruck by 
the apparition, there follows always an- itch of 
imparting it, and kindling the ſame fire in other 
breaſts. For, thus poets are fanatics too. And thus 
Horace either is, or feigns himſelf lymphatic, and 
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ſhows hal an effect the viſion of the nymphs and 
Bacchus had on him. 


Aach ins remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem, credite poſteri, 
NYMPH4Sque diſcenter - 
| Foe! recenti mens trepidat metu , 
Plenoque Bacchi pefore turbidum | 5 
LYMPHATUR — — — — — — As 
Heinſius reads. my 


No poet (as I vente to fay at firſt to your 
Lordſhip) can do any thing great in bis own 
way, without the imagination or ſuppoſition of 
a divine preſence, which may raiſe him to ſome 
degree of this paſſion we are ſpeaking of. Even 
the cold Lucretius makes uſe of inſpiration, 
when-he writes againſt it; and 1s forced to raiſe . 
an apparition of nature, in a divine form, to 
animate and conduct him in his very work of 
degrading nature, and deſpoiling her of all her 
* wiſdom and divinity. 


” Alma VENUS cli ſubter labentia aua 
Que — navigerum, gue terras 9 


* Od. 19. lib. 2. et 
iciſm e 80 again, ſat. 5. 18h. 1. ver. 97. ee | 
k by where Horace wittily treats the people of Gnatia as bymphatics 
h of and enthuſiaſts , for believing a miracle of their prieſts: Creda? 

het Judæas Apeila. Hor, ibid. See n. and Torrentius and 
0 the quotation in the following notes, 57s rd Nvnpdv, ete. 

thus 7? Miſcell. 2. chap. x. para, C. in vol. 3. 

and * Lucret. lib, z. 
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Concelebra— — 8 
Qua quoniam rerum naturam ſola gubernas, 
Nec ſine te quidquam dias in luminis oras ; 
Exoritur , neque fit lætum neque amabile quidquan : 
Te ſociam ſindio ſeribundis verfibus eſſe, | 
8 ego de rerum natura pangere conor 
MEMMIADE 70/tro, 


SECT. VIL | 


Tung only thing, my Lord, I would infer from 
all this, is, that Enthuſiaſm is wonderfully power- 
ful and extenſive; that it is a matter of nice 
judgment, and the hardeſt thing in the world to 
know fully and diſtindly; fince even Atheiſm ' 

is not exempt from it: for, as ſome have well 
remarked, there have been enthuſiaſtical Atheiſts, 
Nor can divine inſpiration, by its outward marks, 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from it. For inſpiration is a 
real feeling of the divine preſence, and enthuſiaſm 
a falſe one. But the paſſion they raiſe is much 
alike. For when the mind is taken up in viſion, 
and fixes its view either on any real object, or 
mere ſpectre of divinity ; wheu it ſees, or thinks it 
ſees any thing prodigious, and more than. human; 
its borror, delight, confuſion, fear, admiration, or 
whatever paſſion belongs to it, or is uppermoſt on 
this occaſion, will have ſomething vaſt, immane, 


* Miſc. 2. ch. 3. parag. 2. in vol. 3. 
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and (as painters ſay) beyond life, And this is what 
gave occaſion to the name of fanaticiſm, as it was 
uſed by the ancients in its original ſenſe, for an 
apparition tranſporting the mind. 
Something there will be of extravagance and 
fury , when the ideas or images received” are too 
big for the narrow human veſſel to contain. So 
that inſpiration may be juſtly called divine Enthu- 
ſiaſm: for the word itſelf ſignifies divine preſence, 
and was made uſe of by the philoſopher whom the 
earlieſt Chriſtian fathers called divine, to expreſs 
whatever was ſublime in human paſſions *. This 
was the ſpirit he allotted to heroes , ſtateſmen, 
poets, orators, muſicians, and even philoſophers 
themſelves, Nor can we, of our own accord, 
forbear aſcribing to a noble Enthuſiaſm ', whatever 
is greatly performed by any of theſe. So that 
almoſt all of us Eo —_—_— of this principle. 


A' oled Fru vno ro Nuncc- in Tgavoio; ende ib 0 1660s 
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h A at , etc. Phædr. Kal Tu; nourngs 8% Jug ö 
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Tl ) dbu Avrec drei d Fromavrey i xonouudn, Apol. In 
particular as to pbilaſophers, Plutarch tells us, it was the complaint 
of ſome of the ſour old Romans, when learniog firſt came to them 


from Greece, that their youth grew entbuſfiaſtic with philoſophy. 


For, ſpeaking of one of the philoſophers of the Athenian embaſſy, 


he ſays, ” Epurc Soy Aut Toig vity ü & Thr de A, 


2 duerguby 8 ui cerreg t2g71608 rel nn. 1 in vit. Cat. 

„ 

* Of this paſſion, in the nobler 404 higher ſenſe, ſee more, 
Ing. concern. virtue, book 1. part 3. $ 3. 1 4. from the 
end, aud Rhapſ. part 3. $ 2. parag. 6, 7. Se. in vol. 2.5 and 
Miſc, 2. ch. 1. parag. 3. 7, 6, 9. 14 in vol. 3. 
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Bot to know it as we ſhould do, and diſcern it 
in its ſeveral kinds, both in ourſelves and others; 
this is the great work, and by this means alone 


we can hope to avoid delndon. For to judge the 


| ſpirits whether they are of God, we muſt antece. 
dently judge our own ſpirit; whether it be of 


reaſon and ſound ſenſe; whether it be fit to judge. 


at all, by being ſedate „ cool, and impartial ; free 
of every biaſſing . paſſion, every giddy vapor, 
or melancholy fume. This is the firſt knowledge 
and previous judgment: © To underſtand ourſelves, 
«© and know what ſpirit we are of. Afterwards. 
we may judge the ſpirit in others, conſider what 
their perſonal merit is, and prove che validity of 
their teſtimony by the ſolidity of their brain. By 
this means we may prepare ourſelves with ſome 
antidote againſt Enthuſiaſm. And this is what I 

have dared affirm, is beſt performed by keeping to 

Good Humor. For otherwiſe the f itſelf 
may turn to the diſeaſe. 

And now, my Lord, having, after all, in ſome 
meaſure juſtified Enthuſiaſm, and owned the word; 
if I appear extravagant, in addreſſing to you aſter 
the manner I have done, you muſt allow me to 
plead an impulſe. You mult ſuppoſe me (as with 
truth you may) moſt paſſionately yours; and with 
that kindneſs which is natural to you on other 
occaſions, you mult tolerate vour enthuſiaſtic 

friend, who, excepting only in the caſe of this 
| over-forward zeal, muſt ever appear, with the 
higheſt reſpet, | | 

My Lord, . 
Ek Your Lordſhip's, &c. 
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—— urget layus, bac canis. 
Hon. fat. 3. lib. 2. 
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I Have wits 3 my friend ! what your 
fancy was, to expreſs ſuch a ſurpriſe as you did 
the other day, when I happened to ſpeak to you 
ia commendation of raillery. Was it poſſible you 
ſhould ſuppoſe me ſo grave a man, as to diſlike 
all coaverfſation of this kind? Or were you afraid 
I ſhould not ſtand the trial, if you put me to it, 
by making the experiment in my own caſe? 

I muſt confeſs, you had reaſon enough for your 
caution, if you could i imagine me at the. bottom 
ſo true a zealot, as not to bear the leaſt raillery 
on my own opinions. It is. the caſe, I know, 
with many. Whatever they think grave or ſolemn, 
they ſuppoſe muſt never be treated out of a grave 
and ſolemn way; though what another thinks ſo, 
they can be contented to treat otherwiſe ; and ate 
forward to try the edge of ridicule againſt any 
opinions beſides their Own. 

The queſtion is, Whether this be fair or no? 
and whether it be not juſt and reaſonable, to 
make as free with our own opinions, as with hoſe 
of other people ? For to be ſparing in this caſe, 

Vol. I. E 
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may be looked upon as a piece of ſelfiſhneſs. We 
may be charged perhaps with wilful Ignorance, 
and blind idolatry, for having taken opinions upon 
truſt, and conſecrated in ourſelves certain idol. 
notions, which we will never ſuffer to be unveiled, 
or ſeen in open light. T hey may perhaps be monſters, 
and not divinities, or ſacred truths, which are 


kept thus choicely in ſome dark corner of our 


minds. The ſpectres may impoſe . on us, whilſt 
we refuſe to turn them every way, and view their 
ſhapes and complexions in every light. For that 
which can be ſhown only in a certain light, is 
queſtionable. Truth, it is ſuppoſed, may bear all 
lights : and one of thoſe principal lights, or natural 
mediums , by which things are to be viewed, in 
order to a thorough recognition, is Ridicule itſelf 


or that manner of proof by which we diſcern what 


ever is liable to juſt raillery in any ſubject. S0 
much, at leaſt, is allowed by all who at any time 
appeal to this criterion. The graveſt gentlemen, 
even in the graveſt ſubjects, are ſuppoſed to ac- 
knowledge this; and can have no right, it is 


5 thought, to deny others the freedom of this ap- 


peal; whilſt they are free to cenſure like other 
men, and in their graveſt arguments make no ſcruple 
to aſk, Is it not ridiculous? 

Of chis affair, therefore, I deſign you ſhould 
know fully what my ſentiments are. And by this 
means you will be able to judge of me, whether 
I was ſincere the other day in the defence of rail. 
lery, and can continue ſtill to plead for thoſe in- 
genious friends of ours, who are often cenſured for 


cc 
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their humor of this kind and ſor the freedom 
they take in ſuch an airy way of W Wi 
1 | 
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IN good earneſt, when one conſiders what ale is 
ſometimes made .of this ſpecies of wit, and to 
what an exceſs it has riſen of late, in ſome char- 
acters of the age; one may be Rartled a little, and 
in doubt what to think of the practice, or whither 
this rallying humor will at length carry us. It has 
paſſed from the men of pleaſure to the men of bu ; 
fineſs. Politicians have been infected with it: and 
the grave affairs of tate have been treated with 
an air of irony ang banter. The ableſt negociators 
have been krown the notableſt buffoons; the 
moſt celebrated authors , the greateſt maſters of 
burleſque, 
There is indeed a kind of defenſive raillery (if 
I may ſo call it) which I am willing enough to 
allow in affairs of whatever kind ; when the ſpitic 
of curioſity would ſorce a diſcovery of more truth 
than can conveniently be told. For we can never 
do more injury to truth, than by diſcovering too 
much of it on ſome occaſions. It is the ſame with 
underſtandings as with eyes. To ſuch a certain 
lize and make, juſt ſo much light is neceſſary, 
and no more. Whatever is . brings dark. 
neſs and . 2 
E 2 
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It is real humanity and kindneſs , to hide ſtrong 


25 truths from tender eyes. And to do this by a 


pleaſant amuſement, is eaſier and civiler, than by 
a harſh denial, or remarkable reſerve. But to £0 


about induſtriouſly to confound men, in a myſterious 


manner, and to make advantage, or draw pleaſure, 


from that perplexity they are thrown into, by ſuch 


uncertain talk ; 1s as unhandſome in a way of raik 


lery, as when done with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs, 
or in the moſt ſolemn way of deceit. It may be 


neceſſary, as well now as heretefore, for wiſe men 


to ſpeak in parables, and with a double meaning, 


that the enemy may be amuſed, and they only 


Who have ears to hear, may hear. But it is cer- 
tainly a mean, impotent, and dull ſort of wit, 
Which amuſes all alike, and leaves the moſt fen- 
ſible man, and even a friend, equally in doubt, 
aud i a loſs to underſtand what one's real. mind 
is, upon any ſubject. 


T his is that groſs fort of raillery which is ode: 
offenſive in good company. And indeed there is 
as much difference between one ſort and another, 
as between fair dealing and hypocriſy ; or between 


the genteeleſt wit and the moſt ſcurrilous buffoonery. 
But by freedom of converſation, this illiberal kind 
of wit will loſe its credit. For wit is its own re- 
medy. Liberty and commerce bring it to its true 


ſtandard. The only danger is, the laying an em- 


bargo. The ſame thing happens here as in the 
caſe of trade. Impoſitions and reſtrictions reduce 
it to a low ebb : nothing is ſo eee r to it 


as a free port. 


* 
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We have Gain in our own time the decline and 


uin of a falſe ſort of wit, which-ſo much delighted 


our anceſtors, that their poems and plays, as well 
as ſermons, were full of it, All humor and ſome- 
thing of the quibble. The very language of the court 
was punning. But. it 15 now baniſhed the towa 
and all, good company: there are only ſome few 
ſootſteps of it in the country; and it ſeems at laſt 
confined to the nurſeries of youth, as the chief 
entertainment of pedants and their. pupils. And 
thus in other reſpects wit will mend upon our hands; 
and humor will refine itſelſ, if. we take care not to 


| tamper with it, and bring it under conſtraint, by 


ſevere uſage and rigorous preſcriptions, All polite- 
neſs is owing. to liberty. We poliſh one another, 
and rub off our corners. and rough ſides by a ſort 
of amicable colliſion. To reſtrain this, is inevitably 
to bring a ruſt upon men's underſtandings. It is a 


deſtroying of civility, good-breeding, and even 


charity itſelf , under pretence of maintaining it. 


2 0 . 17. 


To deſcribe true raillery, would be as hard. a 
matter, and perhaps as little to the purpoſe, as to 
define good-breeding.. None can underſtand the 
ſpeculation, beſide thoſe who. have the practice. 
Yet every one thinks himſelf well-bred :- and the 
formalleſt pedant imagines he can rally with a good 
grace and humor. I have known 83 tboſs 
| 3 
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ave gentlemen undertake to correct an author 
for bes the uſe of raillery, who at the ſame 
time have, upon every turn, made uſe of that 
weapon, though they were naturally ſo very awk- 
award at it. And this I believe may be obſerved 
in the caſe of many zealots, who have taken upon 
them to anſwer our modern free - writers. The 
tragical gentlemen, with the grim aſpect and mien 
of true inquiſitors, have but an ill grace, when 
they vouchſafe to quit their auſterity, and be jocoſe 
and pleaſant with an adverſary, whom they would 
chuſe to treat in a very different manner. For, 
to do them juſtice, had they their wills, 1 doubt 
not but their conduct and mien would be pretty 
much of a piece. They would, in all probability 
ſoon quit their farce, and make a thorough tra- 
gedy. But at preſent there is nothing ſo ridiculous 
as this Janus: Face of writers, who with one coun» 
'tenance force a ſmile, and with another ſhow 
nothing beſide rage and fury. Having entered the 
liſts, and agreed to the fair laws of combat by. 
wit and argument, they have no ſooner proved 
their weapon, than you hear them crying aloud 
for help, and delivering over to the ſecular arm. 
| There cannot be a more prepoſterous fight than 
an executioner and a merry - Andrew acting their 
part upon the ſame ſtage. Yet I am perſuaded any 
one will find this to be the real picture of certain 
modern zealots, in their controverſial writings, 
They are no more maſters of gravity, than they 
are of good humor. The firſt always runs into 
harſh ſeverity , and the latter into an awkward 


Sec. 3. FREEDOM OF WIT a. 8s 
buffoonery. And thus, between anger and plea- 


ſure, zeal and drollery , their writing has much 


ſuch a grace as the play of humorſome children, 
who, at the ſame inſtant, are both peeviſh and 


wanton, and can laugh and cry, almoſt i in one and 
the ſame breath. 


How agreeable ſuch writings are like to prove, 


and of what effect towards the winning over or 


convincing thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be in error, 
I need not go about to explain. Nor can I wonder, 
on this account, to hear thoſe public lamentations 
of zealots, that whilſt the books of their adver- 
ſaries are ſo current, their anſwers to them can 
hardly make their way into the world, or be 
taken the leaſt notice of. Pedantry and bigotry 
are millſtones, able to ſink the beſt book which 
carries the leaſt part of their dead weight. The 


temper of the pedagogue ſuits not with the age: 


and the world, however it may be taught, will 
not be tutored. If a philoſopher ſpeaks, men hear 
him willingly, While he keeps to his philoſophy. 
So is a Chriſtian heard, while he keeps to his 
profeſſed charity and meckneſs. ' In a gentleman 
we allow of pleaſantry and raillery , as being ma- 
naged always with . good- breeding, and never 
groſs or clowniſh, But if a mere ſcholaſtic , iu- 
trenching upon all theſe characters, and writing 
as it were by ſtarts and rebounds from one of theſe. 
to another, appears upon the whole as little able 
to keep the temper of Chriſtianity, as to uſe the 
reaſon of a philoſopher, or the raillery of a man 
of breeding ; ; What wonder is it, if the monſtrous 
"Ws 
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product of ſuch a jumbled brain be ridiculous to 
the world? 

If you think, my friend ' that by this an 
tion I have done wrong to theſe zealot · writers 
in religious controverſy ; read only a few pages 
in any one of them, (even where the conteſt is 
not abroad, but within their own pale}, and 
then progounce, | 


V. 


Bur now that I hn ſaid thus much concern. 
ing authors and writings, you ſhall hear my 
thoughts, as you have deſired, upon the ſubje& 


of converſation ; and particularly a late one, of 


a free kind, which you remember I was preſent 
at, with ſome friends of yours, whom you 
fancied I ſhould in great n have con- 
demned. 

It was, I muſt own, a very diverting one ; and 
perhaps not the leſs ſo, for ending as abruptly as 
it did, and in ſuch a fort of confuſion as almoſt 
brought to nothing whatever had been advanced 
in the diſcourſe before. Some particulars of this 
converſation may not perhaps be ſo proper to com- 
mit to paper. It is enough that I put you in mind 
of the converfation in general. A great many fine 
ſchemes , it is true, were deſtroyed ; many grave 
reaſonings overturned : but this being done with- 


out olfence to the parties concerned , and with 
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improvement to the good humor of the company , 
it ſet the appetite the keener to ſuch converſations. 


- And I am perſuaded, that bad Reaſon herſelf 
$ been to judge of her own intereſt, ſhe would have 
$ thought ſhe received more advantage in the main 
s from that eaſy and familiar way, than from the 
d uſual Riff adherence to a particular opinion. 

But perhaps you may ſtill be in the fame hu- 
mor of not believing-me in earneſt. You may ' 
continue to tell me, I affect to be paradoxical, 
in commending a converſation as adyantageous 
to reaſon , which ended in ſuch a total uncertain- 
ty of what reaſon had EY ſo well eſtab- 

Ne liſhed. : 
y To this I ert That. according to the no- 
ct tion I have of Reaſon, neither the written treatiſes 
of of the learned, nor the ſet diſcourſes of the elo- 
nt quent, are able of themſelves to teach the uſe of 
du it. It is the habit alone of reaſoning which can 
Ne make a reaſoner. And men can never be better 
invited to the habit, than when they find pleaſure 
nd in it. A freedom of raillery , a liberty in decent 
as language to queſtion every thing, and an allowance 
oſt of unravelling or refuting any argument, without 
bed offence to the arguer, are the only terms which 
bis can render ſuch ſpeculative converſations any way 
m- agreeable. For, to ſay truth, they have been 
ind rendered burdenſome to mankind, by the ſtrictneſs 
fine of the laws preſcribed to them, and by the pre- 
ave vailing. pedantry and bigotry of thoſe who reign 


in them, and aſſume to themſelves to be dictators 
in theſe provinces. | 
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Semper ego auditor tantum *! is as natural a 
caſe of complaint in divinity, in morals, and in 
philoſophy , as it was of old the fatiriſt's in 
poetry. Viciſſitude is a mighty law .of diſcourſe, 
and mightily longed for by mankind. In matter 
of reaſon, more is done in a minute or two, by 
way of queſtion and reply, than by a continued 
diſcourſe of whole hours Orations are fit only 
to move the paſlions ; and the power of decla, 
mation is, to terrify, exalt, raviſh, or delight, 
rather than ſatisfy or inſtruct. A free conference 
is a cloſe fight. The other way, ia compariſon 
to it, is merely a brandiſhing, or beating the 
air. To be obſtructed, therefore, and manacled 
in conferences, and to be confined to hear ora. 
tions on certain ſubjects, muſt needs give us a 
diſtaſte, and render the ſubjects ſo managed as 
diſagreeable as the managers. Men had rather 
reaſon upon trifles, ſo they may reaſon freely, 
and without the impoſition of authority , than 
on the uſefulleſt and beſt ſubjects in the world, 
where they are held under a reſtraint or fear. 
Nor is it a wonder that men are generally 
fach faint reaſoners, and care ſo little to argue 
ſtrictly on any trivial ſubject in company; when 
they dare fo little exert their reafon in greater 
matters, and are forced to argue lamely, where 
they have need of the greateſt activity and 
Qrength. The ſame thing therefore happen 
here as in —_ and OP bodies, which ate 
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debarred their natural exerciſe, and confined in 
a narrow ſpace. They are forced to uſe odd 
geſtures and contartions. They have a ſort of 
action, and move ſtill, though with the vorſt 
grace imaginable. For the animal ſpirits, in 


by ſuch ſound and active limbs, cannot lie dead, 
xd or without employment. And thus the natural 
nly free ſpirits of ingenious men, if impriſoned and 
Clas 


controlled, will find out other ways of motion 


whether it be in burleſque, mimicry, or buf- 
foonery , they will be glad at any rate to vent 
themſelves, and be revenged on their con- 
trainers. 

If men are forbid to ſpeak their 10 ſeri 
ouſly on certain ſubjects, they will do it ironically. 
If they are forbid to ſpeak at all upon ſuch ſub- 


ther jects, or if they find it really dangerous to do fo, 
ely, they will then redouble their diſguiſe, involve 
than ee in myſteriouſneſs, and talk ſo as hardly 
rd, iſto be underſtood, or at leaſt not plainly interpret - 

ed, by thoſe who are diſpoſed to da them a 
ally WW miſchief. And thus raillery is brought more in 
rgu0 faſhion, and runs into an extreme, It is the 
then perſecuting ſpirit has raiſed the bantering one: 
ater and want of liberty may account for want of a 
gr true politeneſs, and for the . or wrong 
an 


uſe of pleaſantry and humor. 

If in this reſpect we ſtrain the juſt meaſure 
of what we call urbanity, and are apt ſometimes 
to take a buffooning ruſtic air, we may thank 
the ridiculous ſolemnity and ſour humor of our 


to relieve themſelves in their conſtraint; and, 


* 
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— pedagogues : or rather they may thank them. Nu 
ſelves, if they in particular meet with the heavi. t 
eſt of this kind of treatment. For it will natural. Wl a 
ly fall heavieſt, where the conſtraint has been ! 
the ſevereſt. The greater the weight is, the p 
bitterer will be the ſatire. The higher the ſlavery, Wl 
_- more exquiſite the buffoonery. c 
That this is really ſo, may appear by looking Bi v 
on thoſe countries where the ſpiritual tyranny Wi 
is higheſt. For the greateſt of buffoons are the Wh 
Ttalians : and in their writings, in their free Ne. 
fort of converſations, on their theatres, and in u 
their ſtreets, buffoonery and burleſque are in the 1 
higheſt vogue. It is the only manner in which Wa 
the poor, cramped wretches can diſcharge a free fu 
thought. We muſt yield to them the ſuperiority 
in this fort of wit. For what wonder is it, if ire 
we, who have more of liberty, have leſs dexte With 
rity in that egregious way of raillery and ridicule? hi 
| 2 ea 
an 
m. 
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Ir is for this reaſon, I verily believe, that the 
ancients diſcover ſo little of this ſpirit, and that 
there is hardly ſuch a thing found as mere bur 
leſque in any authors of the politer ages. The 
manner indeed in which they treated the very 
graveſt ſubjects, was ſomewhat different from 
that of our days. Their treatiſes were general) 
in a free and familiar ſtyle. *** choſe to give 
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us the repreſentation of real diſcourſe and converſe 
by treating their ſubjects in the way of dialogue 
and free debate. The ſcene was commonly 
laid at table, or in the public walks or meeting- 
places; and the uſual wit and humor of their 
real diſcourſes appeared in thoſe of their own- 
compoſing. And this was fair. For without 
wit and humor, reaſon can hardly have its proof, 
or be diſtinguiſhed. The magiſterial voice and 
high ſtrain of the pedagogue, commands rever- 
ence and awe. It is of admirable uſe- to keep 
underſtandings at a diſtance, and out of reach. 
The other manner, on the contrary , gives the 
faireſt hold, and ſuffers an antagoniſt to uſe his 
full ſtrength hand to hand, upon even ground. 

It is not to be imagined what advantage the 
reader has, when he can thus cope with his au- 
thor, Who is willing to come on a fair ſtage with 
him, and exchange the tragic buſkin for an 
eaſter and more natural gate and habit. Grimace 
and tone are mighty helps to impoſture. And 
many a formal piece of ſophiſtry holds proof under 
a ſevere brow, which would not paſs. under an 
ealy one. It was the ſaying of an ancient ſage', 
* That humor was the only teſt of gravity, and 

„ ravity of humor. For a ſubject which would 

* not bear raillery was ſuſpicious; and a jeſt 


" See Advice to an author, part 1. § 3. in this volume. 

* Gorgias Teontinus, apud Ariſt. Rhetor. lib. 3. cap. 18. 
„% ay E704 diff ri, Toy N yidurx c 5 
ich che translator renders , Aria _ riſum ſeriis —_— | 
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© which would not bear a ſerious examination, 
« was certainly falſe wit. 

But ſome gentlemen there are ſo full of the ſpirit 
of bigotry, and falſe: zeal, that when they heat 
principles examined, ſciences and arts inquired into, 
and matters of importance treated with this frank 
neſs of humor, they imagine preſently that al 
profeſſions muſt fall to the ground, all eſtabliſh. 
ments come to ruin, and nothing orderly or decent 
be left ſtanding in the world. They fear, or pretend 
to fear, that religion itſelf will be endangered by 
this free way ; and are therefore as much alarmed 
at this liberty in private converſation, and under 
prudent management, as if it were groſsly uſed in 
public company, or before the ſolemneſt aſſembly, 
But the caſe, as I apprehend it, is far different. 
For you are to remember, my friend! that I am 
writing to you in defence only of the liberty of 
the club, and of that ſort of freedom which b 
taken amongſt gentlemen and friends, who know 
one another perfectly well. And that it is natural 
for me to defend liberty, with this reſtriction, you 


may infer from the very notion I have of liberty 


itſelf. 

It is ſurely a viohelon of the freedom of public 
aſſemblies, for any one to take the chair, who 1s 
neither called nor invited to it. To ſtart queſtions 
or manage debates, which offend the public ear, 
is to be wanting in that reſpect which is due to 
common ſociety. Such ſubjects ſhould either not b: 
treated at all in public, or in ſuch a manner as to 
occaſion no ſcandal or diſturbance. T he public i 
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not, on any account, to be laughed at to its face, 
or ſo reprehended for its follies, as to make it 
think itſelf contemned. And what is contrary to 
good · breeding, is in this reſpect as contrary to 
liberty. It belongs to men of laviſh principles, 
to affect a ſuperiority over the vulgar, and to 
deſpiſe the multitude. The lovers of mankind 
reſpect and honor conventions and ſocieties of 
men. And in mixed company, and places where 
men are met promiſcuouſly on account of divet- 
ſion or affairs, it is an *impoſition and hardſhip, 
to force them to hear what they diſlike , and to 
treat of matters in a diale& which many who are 
preſent have perhaps been never uſed to. It is a 
breach of the harmony of public converſation , 
to take things in ſuch a key as is above the com- 
mon reach, puts others to ſilence,” and robs 
them of their privilege of tutn. But as to pri- 
vate ſociety, and what paſſes in ſelect companies, 
where friends meet knowingly, and with that 
very deſign of exerciſing their wit, and looking 
freely into all ſubjects, I ſee no pretence for any 
one to be offended at the way of raillery and 
bumor, which is the very liſe of ſuch converſa- 
tions, the only thing which makes good com- 
pany, and frees it from the formality of buſt- 


neſs, and the tutorage and dogmaticalneſs of the 
ſchools. 


ay 
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To return therefore to our argument: If che 


beſt of our modern converſations are apt to run 
chiefly upon triffes; if rational diſcourſes eſpecially 
thoſe of a deeper ſpeculation , have loſt theit 
credit, and are in diſgtace becauſe of their ſor 
mality; there is reaſon fof more allowance in the 


way of humor and gaiety. An eaſier method of 


treating theſe ſubjects, will make them mote 
- agreeable and familiar. To diſpute about them, 
will be the ſame as about other matters. They 
need not ſpoil good company, 6r take from the 
eaſe or pleaſure of a polite converſation. And the 
oſtener thefe converſations ate rene wed, the better 
will be their effect. We ſhall gtow better reaſoners, 
by reaſoning pleaſantly, and at our eaſe ; taking 
up, or laying down theſe ſubjects , as we fancy, 
So that, upon the whole, I muſt own to you, 


©... I cannot be ſcandalized at the raillery you took 


notice of, nor at the effect it had upon our com- 
pany. The humor was àgreeable, and the plea- 
fant confuſion which the converſation ended in, 
is at this time as pleaſant to me upon reflection; 
when I conſider, that inſtead of being diſcouraged 
from reſuming the debate, we were ſo much the 
readier to meet again at any time , and diſpute 
upon the ſame ſubjects, even with more eaſe and 
_ fausfaction than before. 


* 
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We had been a long while entertained, you 


know, upon the ſubject of morality and religion. 


And amidſt the different opinions ſtarted and 
maintained by ſeveral of the parties, with great 
life and ingenuity, one or other would every 
now and then take the liberty to appeal to Com- 


mon Senſe. Every one allowed the appeal, and 


was willing to ſtand the trial. No one but was 
aſſured common ſenſe would juſtify him. But 

when iſſue was joined, aud the cauſe examined 
at the bar, there could be no judgment given. 


The parties, however, were not leſs forward: in 


rene wing their appeal, on the very next occaſion 
which preſented- No one would offer to call 
the authority of the court in queſtion; till a 


gentleman, whoſe good underſtanding Was never 


yet brought ih doubt, deſired» the company very 
gravely, . "—_— would any ho "ET, common 


ſenſe was. 


* If by ths word bete we were to underſtand 
i opinie and judgment, and by the word com- 
mon the generality, or any conſiderable part 
« of mankind, it would be hard (he ſaid) to 
« diſcover where the ſubject of common ſenſe 
could lie. For that which was according to 
©* the ſenſe of one part of mankind; was againſt 

© the ſenſe of another. And if the majority were 
* to determine common ſenſe, it would change 

* as often as men changed. That which was 
according to common ſenſe to: day, would be 
* the contrary to-morrow or. ſoon after.” 
= notwithſtanding the different — of 
OL, I. | 
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known to all, and fo feelingly underſtood by 


They had made ſound experiment upon one 


mankind in moſt ſubjects, there were ſome, how. 
ever, in which it was ſuppoſed they all agreed, 
and had the ſame thoughts in common. — The 
queſtion was aſked ſtill, Where? © For whatever 

« was of any moment, it was ſuppoſed , might 
be reduced under the head of religion, policy, 
* or morals. 

Of. the differences in Religion: there was 
4 no occaſion to ſpeak; the caſe was ſo fully 


* Chriſtians, in particular, among themſelves. 


< another; each party in their turn. No en- f 
* deavours had been wanting on the fide of any j 
« particular ſe. Whichever chanced to have e 
* the power, failed not of putting all means in li 
4 execution, to make their private ſenſe the pub- fa 
lic one, But all in vain. Common ſenſe was fa 
« as hard ſtill to determine as catholic or ortho- le 
* dox. What with one was inconceivable myſ. ot 
© tery , to another was of eaſy comprehenſion. m. 
„What to one was abſurdity, to another was an 
4 demonſtration. ha 
As for Policy; what ſenſe, or whoſe, could pu 
4 be called common, was equally a queſtion. [f thi 


plain Britiſh or Dutch ſenſe were right, Turkiſh anc 
and French ſenſe mult certainly be very wrong. the 


« And as mere nonſenſe as paſſive obedience gr 
© ſeemed, we found it to be the common ſenſe on] 
« of a great party amongſt ourſelves, a greater gro 


« party in Europe, and perhaps the greateſt part 
“ of all the world beſides. 
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As for Morals; the difference, if poſſible, 
« was ſtill wider. For, without conſidering the 
© opinions and cuſtoms of the many barbarous 
and illiterate nations, we ſaw that even the few 
* who had attained to riper letters, and to phi- 
« Joſophy, could never as yet agree on one and 
* the ſame ſyſtem, or acknowledge the ſame 
moral principles. And ſome even of our moſt 
« admired modern philoſophers, had fairly told 
& us, that virtue and vice had, after all, no other 
« Jaw or meaſure than mere faſhion and vogue. 

It might have appeared perhaps unfair in our > 
friends, had they treated only the graver ſub- 
jects in this manner, and ſuffered the lighter to 
eſcape. For in the gayer part of life, our fol- 
lies are as ſolemu as in the moſt ſerious. The 
fault is, we carry the laugh but half way. The 
falſe earneſt is ridiculed, but the falſe jeſt paſſes 
ſecure, and becomes as errant deceit as the 
other. Our diverſions, our plays, our amuſe- 
ments become ſolema. We dream of happineſſes, 
and poſſeſſions, and enjoyments, in which we 
have no underſtanding, no certainty ; and yet we 
purſue theſe as the beſt known and moſt certain 
things in the world. There is nothing fo fooliſh 
and deluding as a partial ſcepticiſm *. For whilſt 


11h 


ng the doubt is caſt only on one ſide, the certainty 
nce grows ſo much ſtronger on the other. Whilſt 
enſe only one face of folly appears ridiculous, the other 
ater grows more ſolemn and deceiving. . 


i See Rhapſody, part 2. $ 1. parag. 16. in vol. 2. 
| | ; 7 
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But it was not thus with our friends. They 
ſeemed better critics, and more ingenious and 
fair in their way of queſtioning received opinions, 
and expoſing the ridicule of things. And if you 
will allow me to carry on their humor, I will 
venture to make the experiment throughout; and 
try what certain knowledge or aſſurance of things 
may be recovered, in that very way, by which 
all certainty, you thought, was loſt , and an 
endleſs ſcepticiſm introduced. 
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I a native of Ethiopia were on a ſudden tranf- 
ported into Europe, and placed either at Paris or 
Venice at a time of caruival, when the general 
face of mankind was diſguiſed, and almoſt every 
creature wore a maſk; it is probable he would for 
ſome time be at a ſtand, before he diſcovered the 
cheat ; not imagining, that a whole people could 
be ſo fantaſtical, as, upon agreement, at an ap- 
pointed time, to transform themſelves by variety 
of habits, and make it a ſolemn practice to impoſe: 
on one another, by this univerſal confuſion of 
characters and perſons. Though he might at firſt 

perhaps have looked upon this with a ſerious eye, 
it would be hardly poſſible for him to hold his 
countenance, when he had perceived what was. 
carrying on. The Europeans, on their ſide, might 
laugh perhaps at this ſimplicity. But our Ethiopian 
would certainly laugh with better reaſon. It is 
ealy to ſee which of the two would be ridiculous; 
tor he who laughs, and is himſelf ridiculous, 
bears a double ſhare of ridicule. However, ſhould 
it ſo happen, that, in the tranſport of ridicule, 
our Ethiopian, having his head ſtill running upon 
maſks, and knowing nothing of the fair com- 

| F 2 
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plexion and common dreſs of the Europeans, 
ſhould, upon the fight of a natural face and ha- 
bit, laugh juſt as heartily as before; would not 
he in his turn become ridiculous, by carrying 
the jeſt too far ; when by a filly preſumption he 
took nature for mere art, and miſtook perhaps 
a man of ſobriety and ſenſe for one of thoſe ri. 
diculous mummers ? 

There was a time when men were accountable 
only for their actions and behaviour. Their opi- 
nions were left to themſelves. They had liberty 
to differ in theſe, as in their faces. Every one 
took the air and look which was natural to him. 
But, in proceſs of time, it was thought decent to 
mend men's countenances, and render their intel- 
lectual complexions. uniform, and of a ſort. I hus 
the magiſtrate became a dreſſer, and in his turn 
was dreſſed too, as he deſerved; when he had 
given up his power to a new order of tiremen. 
But though, in this extraordinary conjuncture, 
it was agreed that there was only one certain and 
true dreſs, one ſingle peculiar air, to which it 
Was neceſſary all people ſhould conſorm; yet the 
miſery was, that neither the magiſtrate, nor the 
tiremen themſelves, could reſolve, which of the 


various modes was the exact true one. Imagine 


now, what the effect of this muſt needs be; when 
men became perſecuted thus on every ide about 
their air and feature, and were put to their ſhifts 
how to adjuſt.and compoſe their mien, according 
to the right mode; when a thouſand models „a 
thouſand patterns of dreſs, were current, and 
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altered every now and then, upon occaſion , ac- 
cording to faſhion and the humor of the times. 
judge whether men's countenances were not like 
to grow conſtrained, and the natural viſage of 
mankind, by this habit, diſtorted, convulſed, 
and rendered hardly knowable. 15 


But as unnatural or artificial as the general face 


of things may have been rendered by this unhappy 


care of dreſs, and over - tenderneſs for the ſafety 


of complexions ; we muſt not therefore imagine, 
that all faces are alike beſmeared or plaiſtered. All 
is not fucus, or mere varniſh. Nor is the face of 


truth leſs fair and beautiful, for all the counterfeit - 


viſors which have been put upon her. We muſt 
remember the carnival, and what the occaſion has 
been of this wild concourſe and medley ; who 
were the inſtitutors of it; and to what purpoſe 
men were thus ſet a-work and amuſed. We may 


laugh ſufficiently at the original cheat; and, if 


pity will ſuffer us, may make ourſelves diverſion 
enough with the folly and madneſs of thoſe who 
are thus caught, and practiſed on, by theſe im- 


poſtures, But we muſt remember withal our 


Ethiopian, and beware, leſt by taking plain na- 
ture for a viſor, we become more ridiculous than 
the people whom we ridicule. Now, if a jeſt 
or ridicule thus ſtrained, be capable of leading 
the judgment ſo far aſtray, it is probable that 
an exceſs of fear or horror may work the ſame 
effect. ; | 

Had it been your fortune, my * to have 
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lived in Aſia at the time when the Magi“, by 
an egregious impoſture, got poſſeſſion of the em- 
pire, no doubt you would have had a deteſtation 
of the act: and perhaps the very perſons of the 
men might gave grown ſo odious to you, that, 
after all the cheats and abuſes they had committed, 
you might have ſeen them diſpatched with as re- 


llentleſs an eye as our later European anceſtors ſaw 


the deſtruction of a like politic body of conjurers, 
the knights templars ; who were almoſt become an 
over- match for the civil ſovereign. Your indig- 
nation perhaps might have carried you to propoſe 
the razing all monuments and memorials of theſe 
Pack You might have reſolved not to leave 
ſo much as their houſes ſtanding. But if it had hap- 
pened, that theſe magicians, in the time of their 
dominion, had made any collection of books, 
or compiled any themſelves, in which they had 
treated of philoſophy, . or. morals, or any other 
ſcience , or part of learning; would you have 
carried your reſentment ſo far, as to have extir- 
pated theſe alſo, and condemned every opinion 
or doctrine they had eſpouſed , for no other reaſon 
than merely becauſe they, had eſpouſed it ? Hardly 
a Scythian, a Tartar, or a Goth, would act or 
reaſon ſo abſurdly. Much leſs would you, my 
friend! have carried on this Magophony, or prieſt- 
maſſacre, with ſuch a barbarous zeal. For, in 
good earneſt to deſtroy a philoſophy in hatred to 
a man, implies as errant a Tartar notion, as to 


at 


j-- i Miſc. 2s. chap. 1. Parag. 25. in vol. 3. 
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deſtroy or murder a man, in order to plunder 


him of his wit, and get the ioberitance of his 
underſtanding. 

I muſt confeſs, 2 „that had all the in- 
ſtitutions, ſtatues, and regulations of this ancient 
hierarchy , reſembled the fundamental one *, of the 


order itſelf, they might with a great deal of juſtice - 
have been ſuppreſſed : for one cannot without ſome 


abhorrence read that law by 1 | 
Nam Mages ex matre of eue bn oportet. 


But the conjurers, (as we wil rather ſuppoſe}, 
having conſidered that they ought in their prin» 
ciple to appear as fair as poſſible to the world, 
the better to conceal their practice, found it 
highly for their intereſt, to eſpouſe fome excel 
lent moral rules; and eſtabliſh the very beſt maxims 


of this kind. They thought it for their advantage 
perhaps, on their firft ſetting out, to recommend 
the greateſt purity of religion, the greateſt integrity 


of life and manners. They may perhaps too, in 


general, have preached up charity and good-will. - 


They may have ſet to view the faireft face of 
human nature; and together with their by-laws 
and political inſtitutions, have interwove the 
honeſteſt morals and beſt doctrine in the world. 


How therefore ſhould we have behaved our- 
ſelves in this affair? How ſhould we have car- 
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ried ourſelves towards this order of men, at the 
time of the diſcovery of their cheat, and ruin of 
their empire ? Should we have fallen to work in- 
ſtantly with their ſyſtems , ſtruck at their opinions 
and doctrines, without diſtinction, and erected a 
contrary philoſophy in their teeth ? Should we 
have flown at every religious and moral principle, 
denied every natural and ſocial affection, and 
rendered men as much wolves * as was poſſible to 
one another, whilſt we deſcribed them ſuch; and 
endeavoured to make them ſee themſelves by far 
more monſtrous and corrupt, than with the worſt 
intentions it was ever poſſible for the worſt of 
them to become? — This, you will ſay, doubtleſs 
would have been a very prepoſterous part, and 


could never have been acted by other than mean 


ſpirits, ſuch as had been held in awe, and over- 
frighted by the Magi“. 

And yet an able and witty philoſopher* of our 
nation was, we know, of late years, ſo poſſeſſed 


+ ates, part 3. ſect. 3. parag. 5.3 2 part 2. ſe& . 
parag. ult. in vol. 2. 

* Miſc. 2. chap. 2. parag. 2, 3, 4. in the 8 in vol. 3. 

* Mr Hobbes, who thus expreſſes himſelf: By reading of theſe 
Greek and Latin authors, men, from their childhoul, have gotten 
a habit (under a falſe show of liberty) of favoring tumults, and 
of licentious controuling the ations of their ſovereigns. Leviathan, 
part 2. chap. 21. p. 111. By this reaſoning of Mr Hobbes, it 
should follow, that there can never be any tumults or depoſing 
of ſovereigns at Conſtantinople, or in Mogul. See again, p. 171. 
and 377. and what he intimates to his prince (p. 193.) concern- 
ing this extirpation of ancient literature, in favor of his Levis- 
than hypotheſis, and new philoſophy. 
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with a horror of this kind, that, both with re- 
ſpect to politics and morals, he directly acted in 
this ſpirit of maſſacre. The fright he took upon 
the ſight of the then governing powers, who un- 
jultly aſſumed the authority of the people, gave 
him ſuch an abhorrence of all popular government, 
and of the very notion of liberty itſelf, that to 
extinguiſh it for ever, he recommends the very 
extinguiſhing of letters, and exhorts princes not to 
ſpare ſo much as an ancient Roman or Greek hif- 
torian, — Is not this in truth ſomewhat Gothic? 
And has not our philoſopher, in appearance, ſome- 
thing of the ſavage , that he ſhould uſe philo- 
ſophy and learning as the Scythians are ſaid to 
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ſited the wiſe of Greece, and learned the manners 
1 of a polite people? 
His quarrel with religion was the ſame as with 


I 


ur liberty, The ſame times gave him the ſame 
terror in this other kind. He had nothing before 


his eyes beſides the ravage of enthuſiaſm, and 


that ſpirit. And the good ſociable man, as ſa- 
vage and unſociable as he would make himſelf 
and all mankind appear by his philoſophy, ex- 
poſed himſelf during his life, and took the utmoſt 
pains, that after his death we might be delivered 
from the occaſion of theſe terrors. He did his 


* morals, we were impoſed on by our govern- 
*0rs; that. there was nothing which by nature 
* inclined us either way; nothing which natu- 


have uſed Anacharſis and others, for having vi- 


the artifice of thoſe who raiſed and conducted 


utmoſt to ſhow us, © that, both in religion and 


* or beyond ourſelves 
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* rally drew us to the love of what was without, 
9 though the love of 
ſuch great truths and ſovereign maxims as he 
imagined theſe to be, made him the moſt labori. 
ous of all men in compoſing ſyſtems of this kind 
for our uſe; and forced him, notwithſtanding his 
natural fear, to run continually the higheſt riſk 
of being a martyr for our deliverance. 

Give me leave therefore, my friend! on this 
occaſion, to prevent your ſeriouſneſs, and aſſure 
you, chat there is no ſuch mighty danger as we 
are apt to imagine from theſe fierce perſecutors 


ol ſuperſtition, who are ſo jealous of every rel. 


gious or moral principle. Whatever ſavages they 
may appear in philoſophy, they are in their 
common capacity as civil perſons as one can 
wiſh, Their free communicating of their prin- 
ciples may witneſs for them. It is the height of 
ſociableneſs to be thus friendly and communi- 
cative. 

If the principles, indeed, were concealed from 
us, and made a myſtery, they might become 
conſiderable. Things are often made ſo, by 
being kept as ſecrets of a ſect or party; and 
nothing helps this more than the antipathy and 
ſhineſs of a contrary party. If we fall preſently 


into horrors, and conſternation, upon the hear- 


ing maxims which are thought poifonous, we 
are in no diſpoſition ta uſe that familiar and eaſy 
part of reaſon, which is the beſt antidote. The 


® Inq. concerning virtue, book 3. part 1. $ 1. pang. 6. He. 
in vol. 2. 
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t, only poiſon to reaſon, is paſſion, For falſe rea- 
of ſoning is ſoon redreſſed, where paſſion is remov- 
te ed. But if the very hearing certain propoſitions 
ri- o philoſophy be ſufficient to move our paſſion, 
id it is plain, the poiſon has already gained on us, 
is and we are effectually prevented in the uſe of 
ik Wl our reaſoning faculty. | 

Were it not for the prejudices of this kind 


iis WW what ſhould binder us from diverting ourſelves 


re vich the fancy of one of theſe modern reformers 
we ve have been ſpeaking of? What ſhould we ſay 
"IS to one of theſe anti-zealots, who, in the zeal 


of ſuch a cool philoſophy , ſhould aſſure us faith- 
fully, © That we were the moſt miſtaken men 
„in the world, to imagine there was any ſuch 
© thing as natural faith or juſtice : for that it was 
© only force and power which conſtituted right: 
* that there, was no ſuch thing in reality as 
* virtue; no principle of order in things above, 
* or below; no ſecret charm or force of nature, 
* by which every one was made to operate, 
" willingly or unwillingly, towards public good, 


by and puniſhed and tormented if he did other- 
and Wi © wiſe? ” Is not this the very charm itſelf ? Is 
and not the gentleman at this inſtant under the power 
ntly of it? — © Sir! the philoſophy you have conde- 


ſeended to reveal to us, is moſt extraordinary. 
We are beholden to you for your inſtruction. 
" But, pray, whence is this zeal in our behalf? 
" What are we to you? Are you our father? 
or if you were, why this concern for us? Ts 
there then ſuch a thing as natural affection? If 
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“ not, why k ell this pains, why all this danger on 
* our account? Why not keep this ſecret to 
*. yourſelf? Of what advantage is it to you, to 
« deliver us from the cheat? The more are taken 
in it, the better. It is directly againſt your 
+ zntereſt to undeceive us, and let us know that 
only private intereſt governs you; and that no- 
thing nobler, or of a larger kind, ſhould go- 
* vern us, whom you converſe. with. Leave us 
* to ourſelves, and to that notable art by which 
« we are happily tamed, and rendered thus mild 
* and ſheepiſh; it is not fit we ſhould know, 
that by nature we are all wolves. Is it pol. 
* ſible that one who has really diſcovered himſelf 
* ſuch, ſhould take pains to communicate ſuch 
a diſcovery ?” 


SECT. 11 


IN reality, my friend! a ſevere brow may 
well be ſpared on this occaſion z when we are 
put thus upon the defence of common honeſty, 
by ſuch fair honeſt gentlemen, who are iu prac 
tice ſo different from what they would appear 
in ſpeculation. Knaves I know there are in notion 
and principle, as well as in practice; who think 
all honeſty, as well as religion, a mere cheat; 
and, by a very conſiſtent reaſoning , have te- 
ſolved deliberately to do whatever by power or 
art they are able, for their private advantage 


may 
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But ſuch as theſe never open themſelves in friend- 
ſhip to others. They have no ſuch paſſion for 
truth, or love for mankind. They have no 


quarrel with religion or morals ; but know what 


uſe to make of both, upon occaſion. If they 
ever diſcover their principles, it is only at un- 
awares. They are ſure, to preach honeſty, and 
o to church. 
'On the other fide, the gentlemen for whom 
I am apologizing, cannot, however, be called 
hypocrites. . They ſpeak as ill of themſelves as 


they poſſibly can. If they have bard thoughts - 


of human nature, it is a proof ſtill of their hu- 
manity, that they give ſuch warning to the world. 
If they repreſent men by nature treacherous 
and wild, it is out of care for mankind; leſt by 
being too tame and truſting, they ſhould eaſily 
be caught. 

Impoſtors naturally ſpeak the beſt of buman 
nature, that they may the eaſier abuſe it. Theſe 
zentlemen , on the contrary, ſpeak the worſt : 
and had rather they themſelves ſhould be cen- 
lured with the reſt, than that a few ſhould by 
impoſture prevail over the many, For it is opi- 
nion of goodneſs* which creates eaſineſs of truſt : 
and by truſt we are betrayed to power; our 
very reaſon being thus captivated by thoſe in 
whom we come inſenſibly to have an implicit 
faith. But ſuppoſing one another to be by na- 
ture ſuch very ſavages, we ſhall take care to 


* Rhapf. part 2. 5 5. * 21. in vol. 2.3 and Miſe. ** 
Nuag. 36. in vol. 3. 
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come 'leſs in one another's power; and appre. 
hending power to be inſatiably coveted by all, 
we ſhall the better fence againſt the evil; not 
by giving all into one hand, (as the champion of 
this cauſe would have us), but, on the contrary, 
by a right diviſion and balance of power, and 
by the reſtraint of good laws and limitations, 
which may ſecure the public liberty. 

Should you therefore aſk me, whether I really 


thought theſe gentlemen were fully perſuaded of 
the principles they ſo often advance in company? | 
1 ſhould tell you, that though I would not ab- 1 
folutely arraign the gentlemen's ſincerity, yet a 
there was ſomething of myſtery in the caſe more 0 
than was imagined. The reaſon, perhaps, why a 
men of wit delight ſo much to eſpouſe theſe para- 8 
doxical ſyſtems, is not in truth that they are ſo h 
fully ſatisfied with them, but in a view the better Il 
to oppoſe ſome other Ges] which by their : 


fair appearance, have helped, they think, to bring 
mankind under ſubjection. They imagine, that 
by this general ſcepticiſm, which they would ſh 
introduce, they ſhall better deal with the dog- or 
matical ſpirit which prevails in ſome particular 


ſubjects. And when they have accuſtomed men ſor 
to bear contradiction in the main, and hear the 5 
Ut 


nature of things diſputed at large; it may be 
ſafer, they conclude, to argue ſeparately, upon 
certain nice points in which they are not altoge- po 


ther ſo well ſatisfied. , So that from hence _ 1 
haps you may ſtill better apprehend, why, in K 
conyerſation, fer 


* 
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converſation , the ſpirit of raillery - prevails ſo 
much, and notions are taken up, for no reaſon 
beſides their being odd, and out __ the way. 
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B UT let who will condemn the humor thus 
deſcribed ; for my part, I am in no ſuch appre- 
henſion from this ſceptical kind of wit. Men 
indeed may, in a ſerious way, be ſo wrought 
2 and confounded, by different modes of opi- 

n, different ſyſtems and ſchemes impoſed by 
authority, that they may wholly loſe all notion 
or comprehenſion of truth. I can eaſily appre- 
hend what effect awe has over men's underſtand- 
ings. I can very well ſuppoſe, men may be 
irighted out of their wits : but I have no appre- 
henſion they ſhould be laughed out of them. I 
can hardly imagine, that in a pleaſant way they 
ſhould ever be talked out of their love for ſociety, 
or reaſoned out of humanity and common ſenſe. 
A mannerly wit can hurt no cauſe or intereſt 
for which I am in the leaſt concerned: and phi- 
loſophical ſpeculations politely managed, can never 
ſurely render mankind more unſociable or uncivil- 
ized, This is not the quarter from whence I can 
poſſibly expect an inroad of ſavageneſs and bar- 
barity. And, by the beſt of my obſervation, 
| have learned, that virtue is never ſuch a ſuf- 
erer, by being conteſted , as by being betrayed. 

Vor. I. G 
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My fear is not ſo much from its witty antago- 


niſts, who give it exerciſe,” and put it on its de. 


fence, as ſrom its tender nurſes, who are apt 
to overlay it, and kill it with exceſs of care and 
cheriſhing. _ 

I have known a buildlog; which, by the offi. 
ciouſneſs of the workmen, has been 5 ſhored and 
ſcrewed up, on the ſide where they pretended it 
had a leaning , that it has at laſt been turned the 
contrary May, and overthrown. There has ſome- 
thing perhaps of this kind happened in morals. 
Men have not been contented to ſhow the natural 
advantages of honeſty and virtue. They. have 
rather leſſened theſe, the better, as they thought, 
to advance another foundation. They have made 
virtue ſo mercenary a thing, and have talked fo 
much of its rewards, that one can hardly tell 
what there is in it, after all, which can be worth 
rewarding. For to be bribed only, or terrified 
into an honeſt practice, beſpeaks little of real 
honeſty or worth. We may make, it is true, 
whatever bargain we think fit; and may beſtow 


in favor what overplus we pleaſe. But there can 


be no excellence or wiſdom in voluntarily reward- 
ing what is neither eſtimable nor deſerving. 
And if virtue be not really eſtimable in itſelf, 


I can ſee nothing eſtimable in ang it for 


the ſake of a bargain. 

If the love of doing good be not, of itſelf, a 
good and right inclination; I know not how 
there can * be ſuch a thing as goodneſs 


-- 
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or virtue. If the inclination be right, it is a per- 
verting of it, to apply it ſolely to the reward, 
and make us conceive ſuch wonders of the grace 
and favor which is to attend virtue; when there 


is ſo little ſhown of the intrinſic worth or value 
of the thing itſelf. | On EDT 

I could be almoſt tempted to think, that the 
true reaſon why ſome of the moſt heroic virtues 
have ſo little notice taken of them in our holy 
religion, is, becauſe there would have been no 
room left for diſintereſtedneſs, had. they been 
entitled to a ſhare of that- infinite reward which 
providence has by revelation aſſigned to other 
duties. Private friendſhip', and zeal for the 


By private friendship no fair reader can here ſuppoſe is meant 
that common benevolence and charity which every Chriſtian is obliged 
to chow towards all men, and in particular towards his fellow- 
Chriſtians, his neighbour, brother, and kindred, of whatever 
degreez but that peculiar relation which is formed- by a conſent 
and harmony of minds, by mutual eſteem, and reciprocal tender- 
neſs and affection; and which we emphatically call a FRIEND. 
SHIP. Such was that between the two Jewish heroes after- men- 
tioned, whoſe love and tenderneſs was ſurpaſſing that of women, 
[ 2 Samuel, chap. 1. ] Such were thoſe friendships deſcribed ſo 
frequently by poets, between Pylades and Oreſtes, Theſeus and 
Pirithous , with many others. Such were thoſe between philo+ 
ſophers, heroes, and the greateſt of men; between Socrates and 
Antiſthenes, Plato and Dion, Epaminondas and Pelopidas, Scipio 
and Lælius, Cato and Brutus, Thraſea and Helvidius, And ſuch 
there may have lately been, and are ſtill perhaps in our own agez 
though envy ſuffers not the few examples of this kind to be re- 
marked in public. The author's meaning is indeed ſo plain of 
itſelf, that it needs no explanatory apology to ſatisfy an impartial 
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wikis Fe and. our. country , are virtues purely vo- 
luntary in a Chriſtian. They are no eſſential 


reader. As for others who object the fingularity of the aſſertion, 


as differing, they ſuppoſe, from what our reverend doQors in 
religion commonly maintain, they may read what /the learned 
and pions Bishop Taylor ſays in his treatiſe of friendship. You 
“ inquire, ” {ſays he, © how far a dear and a perfect friendship 
« is authorized by the principles of Chriſtianity? To this I an- 
« ſwer, That the word friendship, in the ſenſe we commonly 
“ mean by it, is not ſo much as named in the New Teſtament; 
“ and our religion takes no notice of it. Lou think it ſtrange; 
“ but read on, before you ſpend ſo much as the beginning of a 
7 paſſion or a wonder upon it. There is mention of Friendship 

« of the world; and it is ſaid to be enmity with God: but the 
« word is no where elſe named, or to any other purpoſe, in all 
« the New Teſtament. It ſpeaks of friends often; but by friends 


© are meant our acquaintance, or our kindred, the relatives of 


« our family, or our fortune, or our ſe&, Ge. And I think 


„ I have reaſon to be confident, that the word friend ( ſpeaking 


« of human intercourſe) is not otherwiſe uſed in the goſpels , or 
« * piles „or acts of the apoſtles.” And afterwards, © Chriſtian 

« charity (ſays he) is friendship to all the world: and when 
« friendships were the nobleft things in the world, charity was 
ce little, like the ſun drawn in at a chink, or his beams drawn 
« into the centre of a burning-glaſs: but Chriſtian charity 15 
ec friendship expanded like the face of the ſun, when it mounts 
« above the eaſtern hills.” In reality, the good Bishop draws 
all his notions as well as examples of private friendship from the 
Heathen world, or from the times preceding Chriſtianity. And, 
after citing a Greek author, he immediately adds, © OF ſuch 
tc ;mmortal , abſtracted, pure friendships, indeed there is no great 
« plenty; but they who are the ſame to their friend «Tenpol, 
« when he is in another country, or in another world, are fit to 
c preſerve the ſacred fire for eternal ſacrifices, and to perpetuate 
& the memory of thoſe exemplary friendships of the beſt men 
4 which have filled the world with hiſtory and wonder: for in 
& no other ſenſe but this can it be true, that friendships are pure 
« loves, regarding to do good more than to receive it. He that 
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parts of his charity. He is not ſo tied to the 
affairs of this life; nor is he obliged · to enter into 
ſuch engagements with this lower world, as are 
of no help to him in acquiring a better. His con- 
verſation is in heaven. Nor has he occaſion for 
ſuch ſupernumerary cares or embarraſſments here 
on earth, as may obſtruct his way thither , or 
retard him in the careful taſk of working out his 
own ſalvation. If nevertheleſs any portion of re- 
ward be referved hereafter, for the generous part 
of a patriot, or that of a thorough friend ; this is 
ſilt behind the curtain, and happily concealed from 
us; that we may be the more deſerving of my 
when it comes. 

It appears indeed under the Jewiſh enen 
that each of theſe virtues had their illuſtrious 
examples, and were in fome manner recommended 
to us as honorable, and worthy our imitation. 
Even Saul himſelf, as ill a prince as he is repre» 
ſented, appears, both living and dying, to have 
been reſpected and praiſed for the love he bore his 
native country. And the love which was ſo re- 
markable between his ſon and his ſucceſſor, gives 
us a noble view of a diſintereſted friendſhip „at 
leaſt on one ſide. But the hereic virtue of theſe 
perſons had only the common reward of praiſe at- 
tnbuted to it, and could not claim a future re- 
compence, under a religion which taught no. future 
ſtate, nor exhibited any rewards or puniſhments, 


© is a friend after death, . hopes not for a recompence from his 
© friend, and makes no bargain either for fame or love, but is 
* rewarded with the conſcience and ſatisfaction of doing bravely.” 
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beſides ſuch as were temporal, and had reſpec to 
the written law. 

And thus the Jews as well. as Heathens were 
leſt to their philoſophy, to be inſtructed in the 
ſublime part of virtue, and induced by reaſon to 
that which was never enjoined them by command. 
No premium or penalty being enforced in theſe 
caſes, the diſintereſted part ſubliſted , ,the virtue 
was a free choice, and the magnanimity of the 
act was left entire. He who would be generous, 
had the means. He who would frankly ſerve his 
friend, or country, at the expenſe even of his life, 
might doj jt on fair terms. Dulce & decorum eſt'” 
was his ſole reaſon. It was inviting and becoming; 
it was good and honeſt. And that this is ſtill a 
good reaſon, and according to common ſenſe, I 
will endeavour to ſatisfy you. For I ſhould think 
myſelf very ridiculous, to be angry with any one 
for thinking me diſhoneſt, if I could give no ac- 
count of my honeſty, nor ſhow upon. what prin- 
ciple I differed from a knave *. 


bs 1 (fays the holy apoſtle) for a good wan one would 
even dare to die, T&xa Ti N redet, Ce. Rom. chap. 5. V 7. 
This the apoſtle judiciously ſuppoſes to belong to human nature; 
though he is ſo far from founding any precept upon it, that he 
ushers his private opinion with a very dubious peradventure. 
_ 7 Horat. lib. 3. od. 2. 
Infra, part 4. § 1. parag. 3, 4. ; and Advice to an author, 
"or 1. $ 2. in this volume. 
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Trzs Roman ſatiriſt may be ME more than 
ordinarily ſatirical , when ſpeaking of the nobility 
and court, he is ſo far from allowing them to be 
the ſtandard of politeneſs and good ſenſe , that he 
makes them in a manner hg reverſe ; 


Bara enim ſerme ſenſus e in illa Fortuna 
Some of the moſt ingenious commentators *, 


: Jar. ſat. 8. * 72. 

* Viz, the two Caſaubons, I/. and Mer. 3 * our 
Fnglich Gatater. See the firſt in Capitolinus, vit. M. Ant. ſub 
finem; the ſecond, in his comment on M. Ant. lib. 1. $ 13. & 
16.3 Gataker on the fame place; and Salmgſur, in the ſame life 


of Capitolinus, at the end of his annotations. ' The Greek word 


is xonorenuorury 3 which Salmaſrus interprets , moderatam , ꝝſitatam, 
et ordinariam hominis mentem , que in commune quodammodo conſulit, 
nec omnia ad commodum ſuum refert , reſpectumque etiam babet 
eorum cum quibus verſatur, modeſte modiceque de ſe ſentiens, At 
contra inflati et ſuperbi omnes ſe ſibi tantum ſuiſque commodis natos 
arbitrantur, et pre ſe cateros contemnunt et negligum; et hi ſunt 
qui ſenſum communem nen babere recte dici poſſunt. | Nam ita 
ſenſum communem aceipit Juvenalis, ſat. 8. Rarus enim ferme 
SENSUS COMMUNIS, Sc. ®:awlpariar et xpurirure Galenus 
vocat; quam Marcus de ſe loquens xomnerenpeers my; et (alibi , ubi de 
eadem re loquitur ,' puerpiornres „ evyropeorurm, qua gratiam illi 
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however, interpret this very differently from what 
is generally apprehended. They make this com- 


fecerit Marcus ful eundi ad Germanicum bellum , ac ſequends ſe. In 
the ſame manner Iſaac Caſaubon: Herodianus (ſays he) calls this 


the » arge & teil-. Shbjicit vero Antoninus quaſi hene vocem 
aer fret „8 To perde, rele - ert cure e T0. 


res, perrs cn ,t eee. This, I am perſuaded, is the 
Senſys communis of Horace, (ſat. 3. Iib. 1. J, which has been un- 
obſerved, as far as I can learn, by any of his commentators; 
it being remutkible' withal , that in this early ſatire of Horace, 
before his latter days, and whe his philoſaphy as yet inclined to 
the leſs rigid aſſertors of virtue, he puts this expreſſion, as may 
be ſeen by the whole ſatire taken together, into the mouth of a 
Criſpinus, or ſome ridiculous mimic of that ſevere philoſophy, to 


Which the coinage of the word xeevoreypeoriry properly belonged, 


For ſo the poet again (at. 4. # 77.) uſes the word Senſus, 
Tpeaking of thoſe who, without ſen/e of manners, or common 
ſociety, without the leaſt reſpect or deference to others , preſs 
rudely .upon their friends, and upon all company in general, 


without regard to time or place, or any _ beſides their ſelſisk 


and brutish humor. | 


— Haud iu querentes , nam fine Senſe, 
Tempore num faciant alieno. —— re drs, 


as old Zambin interprets it, though without any other explana- 


tion; referring only to the ſen/us communis of Horace in that other 


ſatire. Thus Seneca ( epiſt. 105.) Qlium atem ex offenſa ſie 


vitabis , neminem laceſſendo - gratuito: a quo te Senſus Com- 


unit tuchitur, And Cicero accordingly, Juſtitie partes ſont 


ton vialare homines ; verecundis, non offtudere. lib, 1. de off. It 
may be obje&ed poſſibly by ſome, particularly verſed in the phi- 


loſophy above-mentioned, that the ves 185, to which the ne- 


ranger ſeems to have relation, is of a different meaning. But 
they will conſider withal, how ſmall the diſtinction was in that 


philoſophy, between the drehe, and the vulgar aio340:;5 
how. generally pa/7on was by thoſe philoſophers brought under 
the head of opinion. And when they conſider , beſides this, 
the very formation of the word x6410101/400vy , upon the mode! 
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mon ſenſe of the poet, by a Greek Arete, to 
ſignify ſenſe of public weal, and of the common 


intereſt; love of the community or ſociety, natural 


affection, humanity, obligingneſs, or that fort of 
avility which riſes from a juſt ſenſe of the common 
rights of mankind, and the natural equality there 
is among thoſe of the ſame ſpecies. 

And indeed, if we conſider the thing nicely, 
it muſt ſeem ſomewhat Hard in the poet, to have 
denied wit or ability to à court ſuch as that of 
Rome, even under a Tiberius or a Nero. But 
ſor humanity, or ſenſe of public good, and the 
common intereſt of mankind , it was no fuch deep 
ſatire to queſtion whether this was properly the 
ſpirit of a court. It was difficult to apprehend 
what community ſubfiſted among courtiers , or 
what public between an abſolute prince ant his 
ſlave ſubjects. And for real ſociety, there could 
be none between ſuch as had no other fenſe than 
that of private good. | 

Our poet therefore ſeems not ſo immoderate in 
his cenſure, if we conſider it is the heart, rather 
than the head, he takes to taſk. When reflecting 
on a court-education , he thinks it unapt to raife 
any affection towards a country; and looks upon 
young princes and W as the young a of 


of the other femalized virtues, the | i»710porvm , ouPparirn ' 
lnzurom, Ofc. they will no longer heſitate on this interpretation. 
——— The reader may perhaps by this note ſee better why 
the Latin title of Senſur Communis has been given to this ſecond 
treatiſe, He may obſerve withal, how the ſame poet Juvęnal 


uſes the word ſenſus , 1 15, Her naſtri pars optine Senſus 
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the * who being indulged in all their paſſions, 
and trained up in all manner of licentiouſneſs, have 
that thorough contempt and diſregard of mankind 


Which mankind in a manner deſerves ; where 


arbitrary power is permitted, and a tyranny 
adored. uk 


Hec ſatis ad juvenem , quem nobis fama Japerbum 
Tradit, et inflatum, 8 Nerows propinguo *, 


A public ſpirit can come only from a ſocial 
feeling or ſenſe of partnerſhip with human kind. 
Now, there are none ſo far from being partners 
in this ſenſe, or ſharers in this common affection, 
as they who ſcarcely know an equal , nor con- 
ſider themſelves as ſubject to any law of fellowſhip 
or community. And thus morality and good go- 
vernment go together, There is no real love of 
virtue , without the knowledge of public good; 
and where abſolute power is, there is ho Public. 
They who live under a tyranny, and have 
learned to admire its power as ſacred and divine, 
are debauched as, much in their religion as in 
their morals. Public good, according to their 
apprehenſion, is as little the meaſure or rule of 
government in the univerſe as in the ſtate. They 
have ſcarce a notion of what is good or juſt, other 
than as mere will and power have determined, 
| Omnipotence , they think, would hardly be itſelf, 
Were it not at liberty to diſpenſe with the laws 


3 Juv. ſat. 8. 


cial 


ers 
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of equity *,, and change at pleaſure the ſtandard 
of moral rectitude. 

But, notwithſtanding the prejudices and -cor- 
ruptions of this kind, it is plain there is ſome- 
thing ſtill of a public principle, even where it is 
moſt perverted and depreſſed. The worſt of 
magiſtracies, the more deſpotic kind, can ſhow 
ſufficient inſtances of zeal and affeRion towards 
it. Where no other government is known, it 
ſeldom fails of having that allegiance and duty 
paid it, which is owing to a better form. The 
eaſtern countries, and many barbarous nations, 
have been and ſtill are examples of this kind, 
The perſonal love they bear their prince, how- 
ever ſevere towards them, may ſhow how natu- 
ral an affection there is towards government and 
order among mankind. If men have really no 
public parent, no magiſtrate in common to che- 
riſh and protect them, they will ſtill imagine 
they have ſuch a one; and, like new-born crea- 
tures who have never ſeen their dam, will fancy 
one for themſelves, and apply (as by nature 
prompted) to ſome like form for favor and pro- 
tection. In the room of a true foſter- father 
and chief, they will take after a falſe one; and 
in the room of a legal government and juſt 
prince, obey even a tyrant, and endure a whole 
lineage and ſucceſſion of fi | 

As for us Britons, - thank * , we have a 
better ſenſe of government delivered to us from 


* Advice to an author, part 3. § 1. parag. 21. in this volume. 
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the 1 who being indulged in all their paſſions, 
and trained up in all manner of licentiouſneſs, have 
that thorough contempt and diſregard of mankind 


which mankind in a manner deſerves ; where 
arbitrary power is permitted, and a tyranny 


adored. 


Hee ſatis ad juvenem , quem nobis fama Japerbun 
 Tradit, et inflatum, > all Nerone propinguo. 


A public ſpirit can come only from a ſocial 


feeling or ſenſe of partnerſhip with human kind. 


Now, there are none ſo far from being partners 


in this ſenſe, or ſharers in this common affection, 


as they who ſcarcely know an equal , nor con- 
ſider themſelves as ſubje to any law of fellowſhip 
or community. And thus morality and good go- 
vernment go together, There is no real love of 
virtue , without the knowledge of public good; 
and where abſolute power is, there is ho Public. 
They who live under a tyranny, and have 
learned to admire its power as ſacred and divine, 
are debauched as, much in their religion as in 
their morals. Public good, according to their 
apprehenſion, is as little the meaſure or rule of 
government in the univerſe as in the ſlate. They 


have ſcarce a notion of what is good or juſt, other 


than as mere will and power have determined. 
Omanipotence , they think, would hardly be itſelf, 


were it not at liberty to diſpenſe with the laws 
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of equity *,, and change at plexfure the Randard 
of moral rectitude. 

But, notwithſtanding the prejudices and cor- 
ruptions of this kind, it is plain there is ſome- 
thing ſtill of a public principle, even where it is 
moſt perverted and depreſſed. The worſt of 
magiſtracies, the more deſpotic kind, can ſhow 
ſufficient inſtances of zeal and . towards 
it. Where no other government is known, it 
ſeldom fails of having that allegiance and duty 
paid it, which is owing to a better form. The 
eaſtern countries, and many barbarous nations, 
have been and ſtill are examples of this kind. 
The perſonal love they bear their prince, how- 
ever ſevere towards them, may ſhow how natu- 
ral an affection there is towards government and 
order among mankind. If men have really no 
public parent, no magiſtrate in common to che- 
riſh and protect them, they will ſtill imagine 
they have ſuch a one; and, like new-born crea- 
tures who have never ſeen their dam , will fancy 
one for themſelves, and apply (as by nature 
prompted) to ſome like form for favor and pro- 
tection. In' the room of a true foſter- father 
and chief, they will take after a falſe one; and 
in the room of a legal government and juſt 
prince, obey even a tyrant, and endure a whole 
lineage and ſucceſſion of fi | 

As for us Britons, - thank "FINER , we have a 
better ſenſe of government delivered to us from 
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our anceſtors. We have the notion of a Public, 
and a Conſtitution; how a legiſlative and 


bow an executive is modelled. We underſtand 


weight and meaſure in this kind, and can reaſon 


_ juſtly on the balance of power and property. 
The maxims we draw from hence, are as evident 
as thoſe in mathematics. Our increaſing knowledge 


ſhows us every day more and more what Com- 
mon Senſe is in politics; and this muſt, of ne- 
ceſlity , lead us to underftand a like fenſe in morals; 
which is the foundation. | | 

It is ridiculous to ſay, there is any obligation 
on man to act ſociably or honeſtly, in a formed 


_ government, and not in that which is commonly 


called the ftate of nature. For, to fpeak in 
the faſhionable language of our modern philoſc- 
phy; ſociety being founded on a compact, the 
* ſurrender made of every man's private unlimit- 


ed right, into the hands of the majority, or 


* ſuch as the majority ſhould appoint, was of 


© free choice, and by a promiſe.” Now, the 
promiſe itſelf was made in the ſtate of nature; 


and that which could make a promife obligatory 
in the ſtate of nature, muſt make all other ads 


of humanity as much our real duty, and natural 


part. Thus faith, juſtice, honeſty, and virtue, 
muſt have been as early as the ſtate of nature, 
or they could never have been at all. The civil 


union or confederacy could never make right or 
wrong, if they ſubſiſted not before. He who 


 * Rhapf, part 2. $ 4. parag. 41. 48. Oe. in vol. 2. 
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was free to any villany before his contract, will, 
and ought to make as free with his contract, 
when he thinks fit. The natural knave has the 
ſame reaſon to be a civil one; and may diſpenſe 
with his politic capacity as oft as he ſees occa- 
fon: it is only his word ſtands in his way. 
A man 1s obliged to keep his word. Why? Be- 
cauſe he has given his word to keep it. —— Is 
not this a notable account of the. original of 
moral juſtice, and the riſe of civil government- 
aud allegiance. 1 


SECT. U. 


B UT to paſs by. theſe cavils of a philoſophy , 
which ſpeaks ſo much of nature with fo little 
meaning; we may with juſtice ſurely place it as 
a principle, © That if any thing be natural in any 
creature, or any kind, it is that which is pre- 
*ſervative of the kind itſelf, and conducing to its 
* welfare and ſupport.” If in original and pure 
nature, it be wrong to break a promiſe, or be 
treacherous; it is as truly wrong to be in any re- 
pet inhuman, or any way wanting in our natural 
part towards human kind. If eating and drinking 
be natural, herding is ſo too. If any appetite 
or ſenſe be natural, the ſenſe of fellowſhip is the 
lame, If there be any thing of nature in that 
ategion which is between the ſexes, the affection 
s certainly as natural towards the conſequent 
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offspring; and ſo again between the offspring them. 


| ſelves, as kindred and companions, bred under 


the ſame diſcipline and e&conomy.. And thus a clan 
or tribe is gradually formed; a public is recognized; 
and, beſides the pleaſure found in ſocial entertain. 
ment, language, and diſcourſe, there is ſo appa. 
rent a neceſſity for continuing this good correſpond. 
ency and union, that to have no ſenſe or feeling 
of this kind, no love of country, community, or 
any thing in common, would be the ſame as to 
be inſenſible even of the plaineſt means of ſell. 
preſervation, and moſt neceſſary condition of 
ſelfenjoyment. . | 
How the wit of man ſhould ſo puzzle this 
cauſe, as to make civil government and ſociety 
appear a kind of invention, and creature of art, 
I know not. For my own part, methinks this 
herding principle, and affociating inclination, is 
ſeen ſo natural and ſtrong in moſt men, that one 
might readily affirm, it was even from the vio- 
lence of this paſſion that ſo much diſorder aroſe 
in the general ſociety of mankind. 
| Univerſal good, or the intereſt of the world 
in general, 1s a kind of remote philoſophical 


object. That greater community falls not eaſily 


under the eye: nor is a national intereſt, or that 
of a whole people, or body - politic, ſo rea- 
dily apprehended. In leſs parties, men may be 
intimately converſant and acquainted with one 
another. They can there better taſte ſociety, 
and enjoy the common good and intereſt of a 
more contracted public. They view the whole 
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n Wl compaſs and extent of their community; and ſee, 
der and know particularly , whom they ſerve, and 
an to what end they aſſociate and conſpire. All 
ch men have naturally their ſhare of this combining 
in. principle: and they who are of the ſprightlieſt 
ba. and moſt active faculties, have ſo large a ſhare 
id. of it, that unleſs it be happily directed by right 
ng reaſon, it can never find exerciſe for itſelf in ſo 
or remote a ſphere as that of the body - politic at 
to large. For here perhaps the. thouſandth part of 
elk. thoſe whoſe intereſts are concerned, are ſcarce - 
of ſo much as known by fight. No viſible band is 
formed; no ſtrict alliance; but the conjunction | 
his is made with different perſons, orders, and ranks | 
ety of men; not ſenſibly, but in idea; according | 
rt, WW to that general view or notion of a ſtate or 8 
this commonwealth. en | 
is Thus the ſocial aim is diſturbed, for want of N 
"ne certain ſcope. The cloſe ſympathy, and conſpi- ö 
TIS ring virtue, is apt to loſe itſelf, for want of di- | 
ole teclion, in ſo wide a field. Nor is the paſſion | 
any where ſo ſtrongly felt, or vigorouſly exerted, 1 
id ss in actual conſpiracy or war; in which the | 
ical bigheſt geniuſes are often known the forwardeſt 
Gly to employ themſelves. For the moſt generous 1 
chat ſpirits are the moſt combining. They delight | 
* moſt to move in concert; and feel (if I may ſay f 
be WP) in the ſtrongeſt manner, the force of the | 
one confederating charm. | 725 | 
ety, It is ſtrange to imagine, that war, which of il 
of a all things appears the moſt ſavage, ſhould be a | 
[ | 


the paſſion of the moſt heroic . ſpirits, But it is 
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in war that the knot of fellowſhip is cloſeſt 
drawn. It is in war that mutual ſuccours is moſt 
given, mutual danger run, and common affeRion 
moſt exerted and employed. For - heroiſm and 
philanthropy are almoſt one and the ſame. Yet, 
by a ſmall miſguidance of the affection, a lover 
of mankind becomes a ravager; a hero and dehveret 
becomes an oppreſſor and deſtroyer. 
Hence other diviſions amongſt men. Hence, 
in the way of peace and civil government, that 
love of party, and ſubdiviſion by cabal. For 
ſedition is a kind of cantonizing already begun 
within the ſtate, To cantonize is natural, when 
the ſociety grows vaſt and bulky: and power- 
ful ſtates have found other advantages in ſending 
colonies abroad, than merely that of having el- 
 bow-room at home, or extending their domi- 
nion into diſtant countries. Vaſt empires are in 
many reſpects unnatural; but particularly in this, 
that be they ever ſo well conſtituted, the affairs 
of many muſt, in ſuch governments, turn upon 
a very few; and the relation be leſs ſenſible, and 
in a manner loſt, between the magiſtrate and 
people, in a body ſo unwieldy. in its limbs, and 
whoſe members lie ſo remote from one another, 
and diſtant from the head. 
It is in ſuch bodies as theſe that ſtrong fac- 
tions are apteſt to engender. The aſſociating 
- ſpirits, for want of exerciſe, form new move- 
ments, and ſeek a narrower ſphere of activity, 
when they want action in a greater, Thus we 
have wheels within wheels. And in ſome 
> ra, | 1 national 
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national conſtitutions (notwithſtanding the abſurdi- 


ty in politics) we have one empire within an- 
other. Nothing is ſo delightful as to incorpo- 
rate. Diſtinctions of many kinds are invented; 
religious ſocieties are formed; orders are erect- 
ed; and their intereſts eſpouſed and ſeryed, with 
the utmoſt zeal and paſſion. Founders and pa- 
trons of this ſort are never wanting. Wonders 
are performed, in this wrong ſocial ſpirit, by 
thoſe members of ſeparate ſocieties. And the 
aſſociating genius of man is never better proved, 


than in thoſe very ſocieties which are formed in 


oppoſition to the general one of mankind, and 
to the real intereſt of the ſtate. 

In ſhort, the very ſpirit of faction, for the 
greateſt part, ſeems to be no other than the 
abuſe or irregularity of that ſocial love, and 
common affection, which is natural to mankind, 
For the oppoſite of ſociableneſs is ſelfiſhneſs, 
And of all characters, the thorough - ſelfiſh one 
is the leaſt forward in taking party. The men 
of this ſort are, in this reſpect, true men of mo- 
deration. They are ſecure of their temper; and 
poſſeſs themſelves too well, to be in danger of 
entering warmly into any cauſe, or engaging deeply 
with any ſide or faction. 


Vor. I. | H 
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You have heard it, my friend ! as a common 
ſaying, that intereſt governs the world. But I 
believe, whoever looks narrowly into the affairs 
of it, will find, that paſſion, humor, caprice, 
zeal, faction, and a thouſand other ſprings, which 
are counter to ſelf-intereſt, have as conſiderable 
a part in the movements of this machine. There 
are more wheels and counter poiſes in this engine 
than are eaſily imagined. It is of too complex a 
kind, to fall under one ſimple view, or be ex- 
plained thus briefly in a word or two. The ſtu- 
diers of this mechaniſm muſt have a very partial 
eye, to overlook all other motions beſides thoſe 
of the loweſt and narroweſt compaſs. It is hard, 
that in the plan or deſcription of this clock- work, 
no wheel or balance ſhould be allowed on the 
ſide of the better and more enlarged affections; 
that nothing ſhould be underſtood to be done in 
kindneſs or generoſity; nothing in pure good- 
nature or friendſhip, or through any ſocial or 
natural affection of any kind: when perhaps the 
main ſprings of this machine will be found to be 
either theſe very natural affections themſelves. or 
a compound kind derived from them, and retain- 
ing more than one half of their nature. 

But here, my friend! you muſt not expect 
that I ſhould draw you up a formal hene of 
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the paſſions*, or pretend to ſhow you their 
genealogy and relation ; how they are interwoven 


with one another, or interfere with our happineſs 


and intereſt. . It would be out of the genius. and 


compaſs of ſuch a letter as: this, to frame a juſt 


plan or model, by which you might, with an 
accurate 'view, obſerve what proportion the 
friendly and natural affections ſeem to bear in this 
order of architecture. 


Modern projectors, I know, would williogly 


rid their hands of theſe natural materials; and 


would fain build ' after a more uniform way. 
They would new - frame the human heart; and 


have a mighty fancy to reduce all its motions, - 
balances, and weights, to that one prineiple and - 


foundation of a cool and deliberate ſelfiſhneſs. 


Men, it ſeems, are unwilling to think they can 


be ſo outwitted and impoſed on by nature, as 
to be made to ſerve her purpoſes rather than 
their own. They are aſhamed to be drawn thus 
out of themſelves, and forced from what they 
eſteem their true intereſt. 

There has been in all times a ſort of narrow- 
minded philoſophers, who have thought to ſet 
this difference to rights, by conquering nature 
in themſelves. A primitive father and founder 
among theſe, ſaw well this power of nature, 


" See the fourth treatiſe , vis. Inquiry concerning virtue, in 
vol. 2. 

Letter concerning enthuſiaſm; above; p. 41. Inquiry con- 
cerning virtue, book /a. part 1. § 1. parag. 6. in vol. 2.; and 
Miſc, 2, chap. 1. Parag. 6. 10. Se. in vol. 3. 
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and underſtood it ſo far, that he earneſtly ex- 
horted his followers neither to beget children, 
nor ſerve their country. There was no dealing 
with nature, it ſeems, while theſe alluring objects 
ſtood in the way. Relations, friends, coun 
men, laws, politic conſtitutions, the beauty of 
order and government, and the intereſt of ſo- 
ciety and mankind, were objects, which, he well 
ſaw, would naturally raiſe a ſtronger affection 
than any which was grounded upon the narrow 
bottom of mere ſelf, His advice, therefore, 
not to marry, nor engage at all in the public, 
was wiſe, and ſuitable to his deſign. There 
was no way to be truly a diſciple of this philo- 
ſophy, but to leave family, friends, country, and 
ſociety , to cleave to it. — And, in good ear- 
neſt, who would not, if it were happineſs to do 
ſo? — The philoſopher, however, was kind, in 
telling us his thought. It was a token of his 
fatherly love. of mankind. 


Tu pater, et rams propane Tu patria _—_ | 
Suppedrras acts 


But the revivers of this philoſophy in latter 
days, appear to be of a lower genius. They 
ſeem to have underſtood leſs of this force of na- 
ture, and thought to alter the thing, by ſhiſting 
a name. They would ſo explain all the ſocial 
| Fange, and natural affections, as to denominate 


Lucret. lib. 3. ; 
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them of the "ſelfiſh kind. Thus civility , hoſ- 
pitality » humanity towards ſtrangers or people 
in diſtreſs , is only a more; deliberate ſelfiſhneſs; 
an honeſt heart is only, a more cunning} one; 
and honeſty and good - nature, a more deliberate, 
or better-regulated ſelf-love. The love of kindred, 
children, and poſterity , is purely love of ſelf, 
and of one's own immediate blood: as if, by 
this reckoning, all mankind were not included; 
all being of one blood, and joined by intermar- 
riages and alliances, as they have been tranſ- 
planted in colonies, and mixed one with an- 
other. And thus love of one's country, and love 
of mankind, muſt alſo be ſelf- love. Magnani- + 
mity and courage, no doubt, are modifications 
of this univerſal ſelf-love! For courage (ſays our 
modern philoſopher) is conſtant anger. And all 
men (ſays a witty poet] would be cowards if 
they durſt. 

That the poet and the philoſopher both were 
cowards , may be yielded perhaps without diſ- 
pute. They may have ſpoken the beſt of their 


knowledge. But for true courage, it has ſo 


little to do with anger, that there lies always the 
ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion againſt it, where this paſſion 
Is higheſt, The true courage 1s the cool and 


Supra, p. 74. and Rhapſ. part 2. $ 4. parag. ult. in vol. 2. 
Sudden courage (ſays Mr Hobbes, Lev. ch. 6.) is anger. There- 
fore courage conſidered as conſtant , and belonging to a character, 
muſt, in his account, be defined conſtant anger, or anger cou- 

fantly returning. 
: Lord Rocheſter, Satire againſt man. 1 
| I 
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calm. The braveſt of men have the leaſt of a 
brutal bullying inſolence; and in the very time 
of danger are found the moſt” ſerene, pleaſant, 
and free. Rage, we know, can make a coward 
forget himſelf Nod fight. But what is done in 
fury or anger, can never be placed to the ac- 
count of courage. Were it otherwiſe, woman- 
kind might claim to be the ſtouteſt ſex : for 
their hatred and anger have ever been allowed 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting. 

Other Authors there have been of a yet infe- 
rior kind: a fort of diſtributers and petty re- 
tailers of this wit”; who have run changes, and 
diviſions, without end, upon this article of ſelf- 
love. You have the very ſame thought ſpun out 
a hundred ways, and drawn into mottoes and 
devices, to ſet forth this riddle, that“ act as 
* diſintereſtedly or generouſly as you pleaſe, 
« ſelf ſtill is at the bottom, and nothing elle. ” 
Now, if theſe gentlemen , who delight ſo much 
in the play of words, but are cautious how they 
grapple cloſely with definitions, would tell us 
only what ſelf-intereſt was, and determine hap- 


7 The French translator ſuppoſes, with good reaſon, that our 
author, in this paſſage, had an eye to thoſe ſentences or maxims 
which paſs under the name of the Duke De la Rochefoucault. 
He has added withal, the cenſure of this kind of wit, and of 
theſe maxims in particular, by ſome authors of the ſame nation. 
The paſſages are too long to inſert here, thongh they are other- 
wiſe very juſt and entertaining. That which he has cited of old 
Montaigne, is from the firſt chapter of his ſecond eſſay. 

Inquiry concerning virtue, book 1. part 2. $ 2. parag. 2. 
book 2. part 1. § 1. parag. 4, 5, 6. ibid. $ 3. parag 10. ibid. 
part 2. § 2. parag. I, 2. Cc. in vol. 2. 
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pineſs and good, there would be an end of this 
enigmatical wit. For in this we ſhould all agree, 
that happineſs was to be purſued, and in fact 
was always ſought after: but whether found in 
following nature, and giving way to common af- 
fection; or in ſuppreſſing it, and turning every 
paſſion towards private advantage, a narrow ſelf. 
end, or the preſervation of mere life; this would 
be the matter in debate between us. The queſtion 


would not be, Who loved himſelf, or who 


“ not?” but, Who loved and ſerved himſelf 
© the righteſt, and after the trueſt manner ?” 

Tt is the height of wiſdom, no doubt, to be 
rightly ſelfiſh. And to value life, as far as life 
is good, belongs as much to courage as to dif- 
cretion. But a wretched life is no wiſe man's 
wiſh. To be without honeſty, is in effect to 
be without natural affection or ſociableneſs of 
any kind. And a life without natural affection, 
friendſhip, or | ſociableneſs, would be found a 
wretched one, were it to be tried. It is as theſe 
feelings and affections are intrinſically valuable 
and worthy , that felf- intereſt is to be rated and 
eſteemed. A man is by nothing ſo much him- 
ſelf, as by his temper, and the character of his 
paſſions and affections. If he loſes what is manly 
and worthy in theſe, he is as much loſt to 
himſelf , as when he loſes his memory and un- 
derſtanding. The leaſt ſtep into villany or baſe- 
neſs, changes the character and value of a life, 
He who would preſerve life at any rate, muſt 


abuſe himſelf more than any one can abuſe him, 
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And if liſe be not 'a dear thing indeed, he who 


has refuſed' to live a villain, and has preferred 


death to a baſe action, * been a gainer * the 


bargain. 


s EO T. IV. 


Ir is well for you, my friend !. that in your 
education you have had little to do with the 


philoſophy * or philoſophers of our days. A good 


poet and an honeſt hiſtorian, may afford learning 
enough for a gentleman. And ſuch a one, whillt 
he reads theſe authors as his diverſion, will have 
a truer reliſh of their ſenſe, and underſtand them 
better, than a pedant with all his labors, and the 
aſſiſtance of his volumes of commentators. I am 
ſenſible, that of old it was the cuſtom to ſend 
the youth of higheſt quality to philoſophers to 
be formed. It was in their ſchools, in their 
company, and by their precepts and example, 
that the illuſtrious pupils were inured to hardſhip, 
and exerciſed in the ſevereſt courſes of temperance, 
and ſelf-denial. By ſuch an early diſcipline, they 
were fitted for the command of others; to main- 
tain their country's honor in war, rule wiſely in 
the ſtate, and fight againſt luxury and _ 


* Our er „it ſeems, writes at preſent as to a young gen- 
tleman chiefly of a court- breeding. See, however, his further 
ſentiments more particularly in treatiſe 3. (viz. Solilog9), part 3. 
ſe, 3. parag. 7. in the notes, in this volume. 
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tion in times of proſperity and peace. If any of 
theſe arts are comprehended in univerſity- learning, 
it is well. But as ſome univerſities in the world. 
are now modelled, they ſeem not ſo very effec- 
tual to theſe purpoſes, nor ſo fortunate in pre- 
paring for a right practice of the world, or a juſt 
knowledge of men and things. Had you been 
thorough-paced in the ethics or politics of the 
{chools, I ſhould never have thought of writing 
a word to you upon common ſenſe, or the love 
of mankind. I ſhould not have cited the poet's * 
dulce et decorum Nor, if I had made a character 
for you, as he for his noble friend , ſhould I have 
crowned 1 it with his 


Non ille pro caris amicis, £4 
Aut patria timidus perire. 


Our philoſophy now- a- days runs after the 
manner of that able ſophiſter , who ſaid, Skin for 
ſkin ! all that a man hath he will give for his 
life *. It is orthodox divinity, as well as ſound 


i philoſophy, with ſome men, to rate life by the 
C number and exquiſiteneſs of the pleaſing ſenſations, 
y Theſe they conſtantly ſet in oppoſition to dry 
4 virtue and honeſtly. And upon this foot, they 
* think it proper to call all men fools, who would 
p- hazard a life, or part with any of cheſe pleaſing 
ſenſations ; except on the condition of being 
en- repaid in the ſame coin, and with good intereſt 
her h 
90 * Sup. p. 866. 3 Hor, lib. 4. od. 9. 


Job. ii. 4. 
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into the bargain. Thus it ſeems, we are to learn 
virtue by uſury ; and enhance the value of life, 
and of the pleaſures of ſenſe, in order to be wiſe, 
and to live well. 

But you, my friend! are ben in this 
point: and inſtead of being brought to think 
mournfully of death, or to repine at the loſs of 
what you may ſometimes hazard by your ho- 
neſty, you can laugh at ſuch maxims as theſe; 
and divert yourſelf with the improved ſelfiſhneſs 
and philoſophical cowardice of theſe faſhionable 
moraliſts. You will not be taught to value life 
at their rate, or degrade Honeſty as they do, 
who make it only a name. You are perſuaded 
there is ſomething more in the thing than faſhion 
or applauſe; that Worth and Merit are ſubſtantial; 
and no way variable by fancy or will; and that 
Honor is as much itſelf, when acting by itſelf, 
and unſeen; as when een, and applauded by all 
the world. 

Should one who had the countenance of a 
gentleman aſk me, Why I would avoid be- 
ing vaſty, when no body was preſent?” in 
the firſt place, I ſhould be fully ſatisfied that he 
himſelf was a very naſty gentleman who could 
aſk this queſtion; and that it would be a hard 
matter for me to make him ever conceive what 
true cleanlineſs was. However, I might, not. 
withſtanding this, be contented to give him a 
flight anſwer, and ſay, It was becauſe I had 4 
* noſe. ” Should he trouble me further , and 
aſk again, What if I had a cold? or what if 


e that condition. 
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naturally I had no ſuch nice ſmell P” J might 


anſwer perhaps, © That I cared as little to ſee 


* myſelf naſty, as that others ſhould ſee me in 
But what if it were in the 

dark? Why, even then, though I had neither 
noſe nor eyes, my ſenſe of the matter would ſtill 
be the ſame; my nature would riſe at the thought 
of what was ſordid; or if it did not, I ſhould 
have a wretched nature indeed, and hate myſelf 
for a beaſt. Honor myſelf I never could, whilſt 
| had no better a ſenſe of what, in reality , I 
owed myſelf, and what became me, as a human 
creature, | 

Much in the ſame manner have I heard it aſk- 
ed, Why ſhould a man be honeſt in the dark? 
What a man muſt be to aſk this queſtion, I 
won't ſay. But for thoſe who have no better a 
reaſon for being honeſt than the fear of a gibbet 
or a jail; I ſhould not, I confeſs, much covet 
their company or acquaintance, And if any guar- | 
dian of mine who had kept his truſt, and given 
me back my eſtate when I came of age, had been 
diſcovered to have acted thus, through fear only 
of what might happen to him; I ſhould for my 
own part, undoubtedly , continue civil and re- 
ſpectful to him; but for my opinion of his worth, 
it would be ſuch as the Pythian god had of his 
votary, who devoutly feared him, and therefore 
reſtored to a friend what had been depoſited in 
his hands, 
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Fieddidit ergo metu, non moribur, et tamen omnem ( 
- "Pocem adyti dignam templo, veramque probavit 
. Extin&ius tota pariter cum prole domogque. 1 


I know very well, that many ſervices to the 
public are done merely for the ſake' of a gratui- 
ty; and that informers in particular are to be 
taken care of, and ſometimes made penſioners of 
Nate. But I muſt beg pardon for the particular 
thoughts I may have of theſe gentlemen's merit; 
and ſhall never beſtow my eſteem on any other 
than the voluntary diſcoverers of villany, and 
hearty proſecutors of their country's intereſt. And 
in this reſpect, I know nothing greater or nobler 
than the undertaking and managing ſome import- 
ant accuſation; by which ſome high criminal of 


| Nate, or ſome formed body of conſpirators againſt 


the public, may be arraigned, and brought to 
puniſhment, through the honeſt zeal and public 
affection of a private man. | 

I know too, that the mere vulgar of mankind 
often ſtand in need of ſuch a rectifying object as 
the gallows before their eyes. Yet I have no 
belief, that any man of a liberal education, or 
common honeſty, ever needed to have recourſe 
to this idea in his mind, the better to reſtrain 
him from playing the knave. And if a Saint 
had no other virtue than what was raiſed in him 
by the ſame objects of reward and puniſhment, 
in a more diſtant ſtate; I know not whoſe love 


* ſat. 13. 
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or eſteem he might gain beſides; but for my 
own part, I ſhould never think him worthy of 


mine. 


Nec furtum feci, nec ſugi, fi mihi dicat 

Servus : Haber pretium, lovis non ureris, aio. 

Non hominem occidi : non paſces in cruce corvos. 

Sum bonus et frugi : renuit, negat atque Sabellus. 
Hos. epiſt. 16. lib. 2. 
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'By this time, my friend you may poſſibly, 
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I hope, be ſatisfied, that as I am in earneſt in 


defending raillery , ſo I can be ſober too in the m 
uſe of it. It is in reality a ſerious ſtudy, to learn W 
to temper and regulate that humor which. nature WI do 
has given us, as a more lenitive remedy . agaialt | 
vice, and a kind of ſpecific againſt ſuperſtition and ell 
melancholy deluſion. There is a great difference at 
between ſeeking how to raiſe a laugh from every Ml {id 
thing, and ſeeking, in every thing, what juſtly ter 
may be laughed at. For nothing 1s ridiculous ar 
except what is deformed : nor is any thing proof fk 
againſt raillery, except what is handſome and juſt. his 
And therefore it is the hardeſt thing in the world, ma 
to deny fair Honeſty the uſe of this weapon, bor 
which can never bear an edge againſt herſelf, and 2p 
bears againſt every thing contrary. He 

If the very Italian buffoons were to give us i bea 
the rule in theſe caſes, we ſhould learn by them, ¶ anc 
that, in their loweſt and moſt ſcurrilous way of nor 
wit, there was nothing ſo ſucceſsfully to be BM mor 
played upon, as the paſſions of cowardice and nin 
avarice. One may defy the world to turn real b. 


bravery or generolity into ridicule. A glutton 
or mere ſenſualiſt is as ridiculous at the other 
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two characters. Nor can an unaffected teraperance 


be made the ſubject of contempt to any beſides 
the groſſeſt and moſt contemptible of mankind. 
Now, theſe three ingredients make up a virtuous 
character ; as the contrary three a vitious one? 


How. therefore can we poſſibly make a jeſt of 


honeſty ? — To laugh both ways, is nonſenſical. 
And if the ridicule lie againſt ſottiſhneſs, avarice, 
and cowardice, you ſee the conſequence. A man 


7 


in 


he muſt be ſoundly ridiculous, who, with all the 
arn wit imaginable, would go about to ridicule wif- 
ure dom, or laugh at any 2 or good manners. 

inſt A man of thorough good- breeding *, whatever 
ind elſe he be, is incapable of doing a rude or brutal 
nce action. He never deliberates in this caſe, or con- 
ery Wl filers of the matter by prudential rules of ſelf- in- 
ſly tereſt and ad vantage. He acts from his nature, in 
ous a manner neceſſarily , and without reflection: and 
roof i he did not, it were impoſſible for him to anſwer 
juſt. his character, or be found that truly well- bred 


ld, 
pon, 
and 


man, on every occaſion. It is the ſame with the 
honeſt man. He cannot deliberate in the caſe of 
a plain villany. A plum is no temptation to him. 
He likes and loves himſelf too well, to change 
e us bearts with one of thoſe corrupt miſcreants, who 
nem, Wh amongſt them gave that name to a round ſum of 


y of Wl money gained by rapine and plunder of the com- 


o be I nonwealth. He who would enjoy a freedom of 

and mind, and be truly poſſeſſor of himſelf, muſt be 
real ¶ above the thought of ſtooping to what is villanous 
utton . 


other | "Miſc, 3. chap. 1. parag, ult. et penult. in vol. 3. 


% 
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or baſe. He, on the other ſide, who has a heart 


to ſtoop, mult neceſſarily quit the thought of man. 
lineſs, reſolution, friendſhip, merit, and a character 
with himſelf and others. But to affect theſe en- 
Joyments and advantages, together with the privi- 
leges of a licentious principle; to pretend to enjoy 
ſociety, and a free mind, in company with a 
 kKnaviſh heart, is as ridiculous as the way of 
children, who eat their cake, and afterwards cry 
for it. When men begin to deliberate about dif- 
honeſty, and finding it go leſs againſt their ſtomach, 
alk ſhly, Why they ſhöuld ſtick at a good piece 
© of knavery, for a good ſum ?” they ſhould be 
told, as children, that they cannot eat their cake, 
and have it. 
When men, indeed, are become accompliſhed 
knaves, they are paſt crying for their cake. They 
| know themſelves, and are known by mankind, 
It is not theſe who are ſo much envied or admired. 
The moderate kind are the more taking with us. 
Yet, had we ſenſe, we ſhould conſider, it is in 
reality the thorough profligate knave , the very 
complete unnatural villain alone, who can any 
way bid for happineſs with the honeſt man. True 
| Intereſt is wholly on one fide, or the other. All 
between is inconſiſtency *, irreſolution , remorſe, 


Our author's French translator cites, * this occaſion, ver) 
n thoſe verſes of Horace, ſat. 7. lib. 2. 


| Quanto conſtantiur idem ö 
In vitiis, tanto levius miſere, ac prior illo 
Qui jam contento, jam laxo fune laborat. 


vexation, 
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vexation, and an ague+ Sep Grain: hot to cold; 
from one paſſion to another quite contrary; a 
perpetual diſcord of life ; and an alternate diſquiet 


and ſelf- diſlike. The only reſt or repoſe muſt be 


through one, determined, conſiderate reſolution: 
which when once taken, muſt be courageouſly 
kept, and the paſſions and affections brought under 
obedience to it; the tempgr ſteeled and 3 
to the mind; the diſpoſition to the juds 
Both muſt agree; elſe all muſt be diſturbance * 
confuſion. So that to think with one's ſelf, in 
good earneſt, Why may not one do this little 
© villany, or commit this one treachery, and but 
for once? is the moſt ridiculous imagination in 
the world; and contrary to Common Senſe. For a 
common honeſt man, whilſt left to himſelf, and undiſ. 
turbed-by philoſophy, and ſubtile reaſonings about 
his intereſt , gives no other anſwer to the thought 
of villany, than that he cannot poſſibly find in 
his heart to ſet about it, or conquer the natural 
averſion he has to it. And this is natural and juſt. 
The truth is, as notions ſtand now in the 


world, with reſpect to morals, honeſty is like to 


gain little by philoſophy, or deep ſpeculations of 
any kind. In the main, + it is beſt to ſtick to 
common ſenſe, and go no ſorther. Men's firſt 
thoughts, in this matter, are generally better 
than their ſecond; their natural notions better 
than thoſe refined by ſtudy, or conſultation with 


caſuiſts. According to common. ſpeech, as well 


as common ſenſe, Honeſty is the beſt policy: but, 
according to refined ſenſe, the. only well- adviſed 
Vor L. 1 
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| perſons, as to this world, are errant knaves; and 
they alone are thought to ſervè themſelves, Who 
ſerve their paſſions, and indulge their looſeſt ap- 
petites and deſires. Such, it ſeems, are the wiſes 
and ſuch the wiſdom of this world! 5 

An ordinary man talking of a vile action, in a 
way of common ſenſe, ſays naturally and heartily, 
« He would not be gyilty of ſuch a thing for the 
* whole world.” But ſpeculative men find great 
modifications in the caſe; many ways of evaſion; 
many remedies; many alleviations. A good gift 
rightly applied ; a right method of ſuing out a 
pardon; good almſhouſes, and charitable foun- 
dations erected for right worſhippers ; and a good 
zeal ſhown for the right belief, may ſufficiently 
atone for one wrong practice; eſpecially when it 
is ſuch as raiſes a man to a conſiderable power 
(as they ſay) of doing good, and ſerving the true 
cauſe. 
Many a good eſtate, many a high ſtation has 
been gained upon ſuch a bottom as this. Some 
crowns too may have been purchaſed on theſe 


terms: and ſome great emperors (if I miſtake 


not) there have been of old, who were much 
aſſiſted by theſe or the like principles ; and in 
return were not ungrateful to the cauſe and party 
which had aſſiſted them. The forgers of ſuch 
morals have been amply endowed : and the world 
has paid roundly for its 4 ; fince the 
* plain Principles of humanity, and the 


F Miſe. 2. chap. 3. parag. 23, 24. 34, 35. in vol. 3. 
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| ſimple honeſt precepts of place and mutual love, 


have, by a ſort of ſpiritual chymiſts, been ſo 
ſublimated, as to become the higheſt corroſives; 
and paſſing through their limbecs, have yielded 


the ſtrongeſt ſpirit of aner es and be 


reren 
2 


r n * 


Bur our 9 wy friend! incline us not to 


| melancholy mn Let the ſolemn reprovers 


of vice proceed in the manner moſt ſuitable to 
their genius and character. I am ready to con- 
gratulate with them on the ſucceſs of their labors, 
in that authoritative way which is'allowed them. I 
know not, in the mean while, why others may 
not be allowed to ridicule folly, and recommend 
wiſdom and virtue (if poſſibly they can] in a 
way of pleaſantry and mirth. I know not why 
poets,” or ſuch as write chiefly for the entertain- 
ment of themſelves and others, may not be allow- 
ed this privilege. And if it be the complaint 
of our ſtanding reformers, that they are not heard 
ſo well by the gentlemen of faſhion ; if they ex- 
claim againſt thoſe airy wits who fly to ridicule 


as a protection, and make ſucceſsful ſallies from 
that quarter; why ſhould it be denied one, who 


is only a volunteer in this cauſe, to engage 


the adverſary on his own terms, nid expoſe 


himſelf willingly to ſuch attacks, on the fingle 
| ä 
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| contin; of being allowed fair play in the Jame 
ind „e MP i 11 
1 gentlemen of faſhion-,, head thoſe 
to whom a natural good genius, or the force of 
good education, bas given a ſenſe of what is na- 
turally graceful and becoming. Some by mere 
nature, others by art and practice, are maſters of 
an ear in muſic, an eye in painting, a fancy in 
the ordinary thipgs of ornament and grace, a 
judgment in proportions of all kinds, and a ge- 
neral good taſte in moſt of thoſe ſubjects which 
make the amuſement and delight of the ingenious 
people of the world. Let ſuch gentlemen as theſe 
be as extravagant as they pleaſe, or as. irregular 
in their morals; they muſt at the ſame time diſ- 
cover their inconſiſtency, live at variance with 
themſelves, and in contradiction to that principle 
on which they ground their wen one: and 
entertainment. 8 
Of all other beauties which whats anche, 
poets celebrate, muſicians ſing, and architects or 
artiſts, of what kind, deſcribe. or ſorm; ; the 
moſt delightful , the moſt; engaging and pathetic, 
is that which is drawn from real life, and from 
the paſſions. Nothing affects the heart like that 
: which is purely from itſelf; and of its own nature; 
ſuch as, the beauty of ſentiments , the grace of 
actions, the turn of characters, and the proportions 
and features of a human mind. This leſſon of 
philoſop hy, even a romance, a poem, or a play 
may — us; whilſt the fabulous author leads 
ws. with ſych pleaſure. through the labyrinth 
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of the affections, and intereſts us 1 we 


will or no, in the paſſions | of his MOR. and 


heroines, F 


K 


— — — Angit, has 
 Irritat 8 puolees bg "fol terroribus implet , 


1 poets, or the men of harmony F deny, ik 
they can, this force of nature, or withſtand this 
moral magic. They, for their parts, carry a 
double portion of this charm about them. or, 
in the firſt place, the very paſſion which inſpire 
them, is itſelf the love of numbers, decency, an 


proportion; and this too not in a narrow ſenſe, 


or after a ſelfiſh way, (for who of them compoſes 
for himſelf?) , but in a friendly ſocial view, for 
the pleaſure and good of others even down to 
poſterity and future ages. And, in the next place, 
it is evident in theſe performers... that their chief 
theme and ſubject, that which raiſes. their genius 
the moſt , and by which they ſo effetually move 
others, is purely manners, and the moral part. 
For this is the effect, and this the beauty of their 
art; & jn vocal meaſures of ſyllables and ſounds, 
© to expreſs the harmony and numbers of an in- 
© ward kind, and repreſent the beauties of a 
4 human ſoul, by proper foils and contrarieties, 


* which ſerve as * in * limning. and render 


ONES | 
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« this mufic of the paſſions more powerful and 
< enchanting.” 

The admirers of beauty in the fair ſex would 
laugh, perhaps, to hear of a moral part in their 
amours. Let what a ſtir is made about a heart! 
what curious fearch of ſentiments, and tender 
thoughts ! what praiſes of a humor, a fenſe, a 
je-ne-ſcai- quoi of wit, and all thoſe graces of a 
mind, which theſe viſenplo lovers delight to 
celebfate ! Let them ſettle this matter among 
themſelves ; and regulate, as they think fit, the 
proportions which theſe different beauties hold 
one to another: they muſt allow ſtill, there is a 
beauty of the mind, and ſuch as is eſſential in 
the caſe. 'Why elſe is the very air of fooliſhneſs 
enough to cloy a lover at firſt ſight ? Why does 
an idiot look and manner deſtroy the effect of all 
thoſe outward charms, and rob the fair - one of 
her power, though regularly armed in all the ex- 
actneſs of features and complexion? We may 
imagine What we pleaſe of a ſubſtantial, ſolid part 
of beauty: but were the ſubject to be well cri- 
ticiſed, we ſhould find, perhaps, that what we 
moſt Sci , even in the turn of outward fea- 
tures, was only a myſterious expreſſion, and a 
kind of ſhadow of ſomething inward in the 
temper : and that when we were ſtruck. with a 
majeſtic air, a ſprightly look, an Amazon, bold 
grace, or a contrary ſoſt and gentle one; it was 
chiefly the fancy of theſe characters or qualities 
which wrought on us: our imagination being bu- 
fied in forming beauteous ſhapes and images of 
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this rational kind, which entertained the mind, 


and held it in dieiratiow? ; whilſt other paſfions, 


of a lower ſpecies, were employed another way. 


The preliminary addreffes, the declarations, the 
explanations, confidences , deariogs; ; the depend- 
ence on ſomething mutual; fomething felt by 
way of return; the © fpes aillti credula mutui ;” all 


theſe become neceffary ingredients in the affair of 
love, and are authentically eſtabliſhed by the men 
of elegance and art in this way of paſſion. 

Nor can the men of cooler paffions, and more 
deliberate purſuits, withſtand the force of beauty 
in other ſubjects. Every one is a virtuofo, of a 


higher or lower degree: every one purſues a 


Grace, and courts a Venus of one kind or an- 
other“. The venuſtum, the honeſtum, the decorum 


of things will force its way. They who refufe 


to give it ſcope in the nobler ſubjects of a rational 
and moral kind, will find its prevalency elſewhere, 


in an inferior order of things . They who overlook 


the main ſprings of action, and deſpiſe the thought 


of numbers and proportion in a life at large, will, 


in the mean particulars of it, be no leſs take up 
and engaged, as, either in the ſtudy of common 


arts, or in. the care and culture of mere mechanic 


beauties. The models of houſes , buildings, and 
their accompany ing ornaments; the plans of gar- 
dens, and their compartment; the ordering of 


Walks, Pons, avenues; and a thoufand other 


e I WI ie, 8 3. parag. 9. —— 
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ſymmetries „will ſucceed in the room of that hap- 
pier and higher, ſymmetry. and order of a mind, 
The ſpecies of fair, noble, handſome, will diſ- 
cover ,itſelf on a thouſand occaſions, and in, a 
thouſand ſubjects . The, ſpectre ill will haunt 
us in. ſome ſhape or other; and when driven from 
our cool thoughts, and frighted from the cloſet, 
will meet us even at court, and fill our heads with 
dreams. of grandeur, titles, honors, and a falſe 
. magnificence and beauty; to which we are ready 
to. ſacrifice our bigheſt pleaſure and caſe; and for 
the ſake of which we become the mereſt drudges, 
and, moſt abject ſlaves. 

The men of pleaſure, as ſeem the greateſt 
contemners of this philoſophical beauty, are 
forced often to confeſs her charms. They can as 
heartily as others commend honeſty ; and are as 
much ſtruck with the beauty of a generous part. 
They admire the thing itſelf, though not. the 
means; and, if poſſible, theyawould ſo order. it, 


as to make probity and luxury agree. But the rules 
of harmony will not permit it; the diſſonances are 


rong. However, the attempts of this kind 
are not unpleaſant to Ae For though ſome 


of the voluptuous are found ſordid. pleaders for 


baſeneſs and corruption of every ſort; yet others, 
more generous, endeavour to keep meaſures with 
honeſty; and underſtanding pleaſure better. are 
ſor bringing it under ſome rule. They condemn 


* Miſc. 3. ch. I. parag. + M08. 2: ch. 2. Pang. 29, 30, 31 
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this manner; * praiſe the other. 80 far was 
«* right; but further, wrong. Such a caſe was 


4 allowable; but ſuch a one not to be admitted. 


They introduce a juſtice and an order in their 


pleaſures. They would bring Reaſon to be of 
their party, account in ſome manner for their 
lives , and form themſelves to ſome kind of 
conſonancy and agreement: or ſhould they find 
this impracticable on certain terms, they would 
chuſe to ſacrifice,-their - other | pleaſures to thoſe 
which-ariſe from a generous behaviour, a regu- 


larity of conduct, and a conſiſtency of life and 
manners : | 


Et vere — modo ſque SO: vite *. 


Other occaſions will put us upon this thought; 
but chiefly a ſtrong view of merit, in a generous 
character, oppoſed to ſome deteſtably vile one. 
Hence it is, that, among poets, the ſatiriſts ſeldom 
fail in doing juſtice 'to Virtue. - Nor are any of 
the nobler poets falſe to this cauſe. Even modern 
wits, whoſe turn is all towards gallantry” and 
pleaſure , when barefaced villany ſtands in their 
way, and brings the contrary ſpecies in view, 
can ſing in W ſtrains the praiſes of plain 
honeſty. + 4 

When we are highly friends with the weld, 
ſucceſsful with the fair, and proſperous in the 
poſſeſſion of other beauties ; we may perchance, 


Hor. epiſt. 2, lib. 2. 
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as is uſual, deſpiſe this ſober miſtreſs. But when 


we ſee, in the iſſue ; what riot and exceſs naturally 


produce in the world; when we find, that by 
luxury's means, and for the ſervice of vile n, 
| Knaves are advanced above us, and the vileſt of 
men preferred before the honeſteſt *; we then 
behold Virtue in a new light, and, by the aflift. 
ance of ſuch a foil, can diſcern the beauty of 
honeſty ,: and the reality of thoſe charms, which 
before we underſtood not to 50 either natural or 
en 


s E CT. 11. 


Axp thus, after all, the moſt natural beauty 
in the world is honeſty, and moral truth. For 
all beauty is Truth. True features make the 
beauty of a face; and true proportions the beauty 
of architecture; as true meaſures that of harmony 
and muſic. In poetry, which is all fable, 
truth ſtill is the perfection. And whoever is 
ſcholar enough to read the ancient philoſopher, 
or his modern copiſts *, upon the nature of a 


© Miſc. 5. ch. 3. parag. 21. in vol. 3. 

7 The French translator, no doubt, has juſtly hit our author's 
thought, by naming in his margin the excellent Boſſ du poeme 
epiquez who, in that admirable comment and explanation of Ariſ- 


|  Totle, has perhaps not only shown himſelf the greateſt of the 


French eritics , but preſented the world with a view of ancient 
literature and juſt writing, beyond any other modern of whatever 
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dramatic and epic poem, will eaſily underſtand 
this account of truth *, 


A painter, if he bas any genius, underſtands 


the truth and unity of deſign; and knows he is 


even then unnatural, when he follows nature too 


cloſe, and ſtrictly copies life. For his art allows 
him not to bring all nature into his piece, but a 


part only. However, his piece, if it be beautiful, 
and carries truth, muſt be a whole by itſelf, 

complete, independent, and withal as great and 
comprehenſive as he can make it. So that parti- 
culars, on this occaſion, muſt yield to the general 
deſign ; and all things be ſubſervient to that which 
is principal: in order to form a certain eaſineſs of 
ſight; a ſimple, clear , and united view *, which 


» Mite 5. . Paras 2, 29. Miſc. 5. ch. 1. parag. 39. in 
del. 24. 

eee e en e e e h dhe. 
poetics, chap. 23.3 but particularly chap. 7. where he shows, 


4 That the re uns, the beautiful, or the ſublime, in theſe . 


« above- mentioned arts, is from the expreſſion of greatneſs with 


_ ® ordey; that is to lay, exhibiting the principal or main of what 


4 is deligned, in the very largeſt proportions in which it is 
4 capable of being viewed. For when it is gigantic, it is in 3 
* manner out of ſight, and can be no way comprehended in that 
© ſimple and united view: as, on the contrary, when a piece is 


“of the miniature kind; when it runs into the detail, and nice 


< delineation of every little particular; it is, as it were, inviſible, 
4 for the ſame reaſon; becauſe the ſummary beauty, the Whole 


%, cannot be comprchended in that One united view; which 


© is broken and loſt by the neceſſary attraction of the eye to every 
© {mall and ſubordinate part. In a poetic ſyſtem, the ſame regard 

© muſt he had to the memory, as in painting to the eye. The 
© dramatio kind is confined within the convenient and _ 
“ time of a ſpectacle. The epic is left more at large. 
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would be broken and diſturbed by the expreſſion 
of any thing peculiar or diſtinct. 

Now, the variety of nature is ſuch, as to 
diſtinguiſh eyery thing ſhe forms, by a peculiar 
original character; which, if ſtrictly obſerved, 
will make the ſubject appear unlike to any thing 
extant in the world beſides. But this effe& the 
good poet and painter ſeek induſtriouſly to pre- 


« work, however, muſt aim at vaſtneſs, and be as great, and 
« of as long duration as poſſible; but ſo as to be comprehended 
* (as to the main of it) by one eaſy glance or retroſpe& of 
* memory. And this the philoſopher calls accordingly the vd 
40% ien. I cannot better translate the paſſage, than as 
I have done in theſe explanatory lines. For, beſides what relates 
to mere art, the philoſophical ſenſe of the original is ſo majeſtic, 
and the whole treatiſe ſo maſterly, that when I find even the 
Latin interpreters come ſo short, I should be vain to attempt any 
thing in our own language. I would only add a ſmall remark 
of my own, which may perhaps be noticed by the ftudiers of 
Katuary and painting, That the greateſt of the ancient as well 
as modern artiſts, were ever inclined to follow this rule of the 
philoſopher ; and when they erred in their deſigns or draughts, it 
was on the fide of greatneſs, by running into the unſizable and 
gigantic , rather than into the minute and delicate. Of this 
Michael Angelo, the great beginner and founder among the moderns, 
and Zeuxis, the ſame among the ancients, may ſerve as inſtances. 
See-Pliny ,; lib. 35. cap. 9. concerning Zeuxis, and the notes of 
Father Hardin, in his edition in aſum Deipbini, p. 200. on the 
words Deprebenditur tamen Zeuxis, Cc. And again -Pliny himſelf, 
upon. Euphanor, in the ſame book, cap. II. P. 226. Docilis, ac 
laboriaſus, ante omnes, et in qnecumque genere excellens, ac bi 
equalis. Hic primus videtur expreſiſſe dignitates heroum, et uſurpaſe 
Symmetriam. Sed Fit uni ver tate cor porum exilior, eapitibus articu- 
liſque grandior. Volumina y_ compoſuit de ſymmetria er cv- 
leribus, Ce. 

Vide Advior to an author, part 3 S $. parag- — 
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vent. They hate minuteneſs, and are afraid of 
ſingularity; which would make their images or 


characters appear capricious and fantaſtical. The 
mere face- painter, indeed, has little in common 
with the poet; but, like the mere hiſtorian ,.copies 
what he ſees, and mint traces every ſeature 


and odd mark. It is otherwiſe with the men of 


invention and deſign. It is from the many objects 
of nature, and not from à particular one, that 
thoſe geniuſes form the idea of their work. Thus 
the beſt artiſts are ſaid to have been indefatigable 
in ſtudying the beſt ſtatues, as eſteeming them a 
better rule than the perfecteſt human bodies could 
aford. And thus ſome conſiderable wits have 
recommended the beſt poems, as preferable, to the 
beſt; hiſtories ; and better teaching the truth of 
characters, and nature of man king. 
Nor can this criticiſm be thought high · trained. 
Though few confine themſelves to theſe rules, 
ſewy are inſenſible of them. Whatever quarter we 
may give to our vicious poets ,' or other compoſers 
of irregular and ſhort-lived. works, We know very 
well. that. the ſtanding pieces of good artiſts muſt 
be formed aſter a more uniform way. Every juſt 
work of theirs comes under thoſe natural rules of 
proportion and truth. The creature of their 
brain muſt be like one of. nature's formation. It 
uſt, have a 0 and oo eee ; 


, Thus the grend maſter himſelf in his Poetics above = citeds 
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the very vulgar will not fail to criticiſe the work, 
when it has neither head nor tail * For ſo 
common ſenſe (according to juſt philoſophy ) 
judges of thoſe works which want the juſtneſs of 
a whole, and ſhow their author, however curious 

and exact in particulars, to . in the main a very 
wal : 


mz GAs os es awe ales. ee St. a A. 


nie. operis gene : oy — os Neſcit. 


Sock i is poetical, and ſuch (if 1 ay ſo call it) 
| en or plaſtic truth. Narrative, or hiſtorical 
truth , muſt needs be highly efimable ; ; eſpecially 
| wehen- we conſider how mankind, who are become 
ſo deeply intereſted in the ſubject, have ſuffered 

by the want of clearneſs in it. It is itſelf a part of 
moral truth. To be a judge in one, requires a 
judgment in the. other. The morals, the character, 
and genius of an author, muſt be thoroughly 
conſidered : and the hiſtorian or relater of things 
important to mankind, muſt, whoever he be, 
approve himſelf many ways to us, both in reſpect 
of his judgment, candor, and diſintereſtedneß, co 
ere we are bound to take any, thing on his au- 
thority. And as for critical truth ?, or the judgment 
and determination of what commentators, tranſlators, 
paraphraſts, grammarians, and others „have, on 
this occaſion, delivered to us; in the midſt of ſuch 

variety of Ale , ſuch different readings , ſuch 


-5 Miſc. I. ch. g. 2 6. and Miſc. 5. ch. 1. parag. 35. 1 
vol. 3. „Hor. epiſt. 3. lib. 2. 
7 Miſc. 5. ch. 3. parag. 31. 35, et 36. in vol. 3. 
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5 interpolations, and corruptions in the originals, 
ſo ſuch miſtakes of copiſts , tranſcribers, editors, and 
a hundred ſuch accidents, to which ancient 
books are ſubject: it becomes, upon the whole, 
a matter of nice ſpeculation ; conſidering , withal, 
that the reader, though an able linguiſt, muſt 
be ſupported by ſo many other helps ſrom chrono- 
logy, natural ae geography , and other 

ſciences. 

And thus many previous truths are to be 
examined, and underſtood, in order to judge rightly | 
of hiſtorical truth, and of the paſt actions and 
circumſtances of unkind , as delivered to us by 
ancient authors of different nations, àges, times, 
and different in their characters and intereſts. 
Some moral and philoſophical truths there are, 
withal, ſo evident in themſelves, that it would 
be eaſier to imagine half mankind to have run 

mad, and joined preciſely in one and the ſame 

ſpecies of folly , than to admit any thing as 
truth , which mould be advanced againſt ſuch 
natural knowledge , INE reaſon ; and 
common ſenſe. 

This I have 3 the rather, becauſe 
ſome modern zealots appear to have no better 
knowledge of Truth, nor better manner of 
judging it, than by counting noſes. By this rule, 
if they can poll an indifferent number out of a 
mob; if they can produce à ſet of Lancaſhire 
noddles, remote provincial head - pieces, or vi- 
ſionary aſſemblers, to atteſt a ſtory of a witch 
upon a broomſtick, and a flight in the air; they 
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triumph i in the ſolid proof of their new prodigy, 
and cry, Magua eſt veritas, et prævalebit! | 
Religion, no doubt, is — indebted to theſe 
men of prodigy ;, who, in ſuch a diſcerning age, 
would ſet her on the foot of popular tradition, 
and venture her on the ſame bottom with pariſh- 
tales, and goſſipping ſtories of imps, .goblins , and 
demomacal pranks, invented to fright children, or 
make practice for common exorciſts , and cunning: 
men ! For by that name, you know , country- 
people are uſed to call thoſe dealers in myſtery, 
who are thought to conjure in an honeſt way, 
and foil the devil at his own weapon. 
And now, my friend! I can perceive it is 
time to put an end to theſe reflections; leſt, by 
endeavouring to expound things any further , 1 
ſhould be drawn from my way of humor, to 
harangue profoundly on theſe ſubjects. But 
ſhould you find I had moralized in any tolerable 
manner, according to common. ſenſe, and without 
canting; I could be ſatisfied with my performance, 
ſuch as it is, without fearing what diſturbance 
I might poſſibly give to ſome. formal cenſors of 
the age , whole diſcourſes and- writings are of 
another ſtrain. I have taken the liberty, you ſee, 
to laugh upon ſome occaſions ; and if I have 
either laughed wrong, or been impertinently 
ſerious, I can be content to be laughed at in 
my turn. If contrariwiſe I am railed at, I can 
laugh ſtill, as before, and with . freſh advantage 
to my cable. For though, in reality, there could 
be nothing les a laughing matter, than the 
| -provoked 
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provoked rage, ill-will, and fury of certain zealous 


gentlemen , were they armed as lately they have 
been known; yet as the magiſtrate has ſince 
taken care to pare their talons, there is nothing 


very terrible in their encounter. On the contrary, 


there is ſomething comical in the caſe. It brings 
to one's mind the fancy of thoſe groteſque figures , 
and dragon-faces, which are ſeen often in the 
frontiſpice and on the corner - ſtones of old 
buildings. They .ſeem placed there, as the 
defenders and ſupporters of the edifice ; but, with 
all their grimace, are as harmleſs to people with- 
out , as they are uſeleſs to the building within, 
Great efforts of anger to little purpoſe, ſerve for 
pleaſantry and farce. Exceeding fierceneſs , with 


perfect inability and impotence , makes the bigheſt. 
ridicule, 


J am, dear friend, 
Aﬀettionately Yours , &c. 
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| Have often thought how il-natured a maxim 
it was, Which, on many occaſions, I have heard 
from people of good underſtanding, © That, as 
© to what related to private conduct, no one 
© was ever the better for Advice.” But, upon 
further examination, I have reſolved with my- 
ſelf, that the maxim might be admitted without - 
any violent prejudice to mankind. . For in the 
manner advice was generally given, there was 
no reaſon, I thought, to wonder it ſhould be ſo 
ill received. Something there was which ſtrangely 
inverted the caſe, and» made the giver to be the 
only gainer. For, by what I could obſerve in 
many - occurrences of our lives, that which we 
called giving advice, was properly taking an oc- 
caſion to ſhow our own wiſdom, at another's 
expenſe. On the other ſide, to be inſtructed, or 
to receive advice, on the terms uſually preſcribed 
to us, was little better than tamely to afford 
another the occaſion of raiſing himſelf a character 
from our defects. . ; 
* 5 . 


— 
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In reality, however able or willing a man may 
be to adviſe, it is no eaſy matter to make Advice 
a free gift. For to make a giſt free indeed, 
there muſt be nothing in it which takes from | 
another, to add to ourſelf. In all other reſpects, 
to give, and to diſpenſe, is generoſity, and 
good-will ; but to beſtow wiſdom, is to gain a 
maſtery which cannot ſo eaſily be allowed us. 
Men willingly learn whatever elſe is taught them, 


They can bear a maſter in mathematics, in mu- 


fic, or in any other ſcience; but not in under. 
ſtanding and good ſenſe. 

It is the hardeſt thing imaginable ſor an author 
not to appear aſſumicg in this reſpect. For all 
authors at large are, in a wanner, profeſſed mal. 
ters of underſtanding to the age. And for this 
reaſon, in early days, poets: were looked upon 


as Authentic ſages, for dictating rules of life, and 


teaching manners and good ſenſe. How they 
may have loſt their pretenſion, I cannot ſay. It 
is their peculiar happineſs and ants, 2 not to. 

be obliged to lay their claim openly. And if, 


whillt they profeſs onlysto pleaſe, they ſecretly 


adviſe, and give. inſtruction; they may now 
perhaps, as well as formerly, be eſteemed, with 


Juſtice , the beſt and moſt honorable. among 


authors. 

Mean while, © if dictating and preſcribing be 
“ of fo dangerous a nature in other authors; 
«© what muſt his caſe be, who diftates to authors 
c themſelves ? ” 

To this 1 A, That my pricinſime is not 


20 
. 
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ſo much to give advice, as to conſider of the 
way and manner of adviſing. My ſeience, if- 
it be any, is no better than that of a language- 
maſter, or a logician. For I have taken it ſtrong- 
ly into my head, that there is a certain knack or 
legerdemain in argument, by which we max 
ſafely proceed to the dangerous part of adviſing , 
and make fure of the good fortune to have our 


advice accepted, if it be any thing worth. 


My propoſal is, to confider of this affair as a 
caſe of Surgery. It is practice, we all allow , 
which makes a hand. © But who, on this oc- 
« caſfien, will be practiſed on? Who will wit 
« lingly be the firſt to try our hand, and afford 
dus the requiſite experience? Here lies the 
difficulty. For ſuppoſing we had hoſpitals for 
this ſort of ſurgery, and there were always in 
readineſs certain meek patients, who would bear 
any inciſions, and be probed or tented at our 
pleaſure ; the advantage no doubt would be con- 
ſiderahle in this way of practice. Some inſight 
muſt needs be obtained In time a hand too 
might be acquired ; V in all likelihood a yery 
rough one; which wWauld by no means ſerve the 
purpoſe of this latter ſurgery. For here a tender- 
neſs of hand is principally requiſite, No furgeon 
will be called, who has not feeling and com- 
paſſion. And where to find a ſubject in which 
the operator is likely to preferve the higheſt 


tenderneſs, and yet act with the greateſt refolu- 


tion and boldneſs, is certainty a matter of no 
Tight, conſideration. | 
K 5 


1 R 
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1 am ſenſible there is in all conſiderable pro- 
jects, at firſt appearance, a certain air of chime- 
rical fancy and conceit, which is apt to render 
the projectors ſomewhat liable to ridicule. TI 
would therefore prepare my reader againft this 
prejudice, by aſſuring him, that, in the opera- 


tion propoſed, there is nothing which can juſtl 


excite his laughter; or if there be, the laugh 
erhaps may turn againſt him, by his own con- 
Wi and with his own concurrence : which is 
a ſpecimen of that very art or ſcience we are 
about to illuſtrate. | 7 
Accordingly, if it be objected againſt the 
above-mentioned practice, and art of ſurgery, 
* That we can. no where find ſuch a meek pati- 
„ ent, with whom we can in reality make bold 
* and for wham nevertheleſs we are ſure to pre- 
* ſerve the greateſt tenderneſs and regard; 1 
afſert the contrary, and ſay, for inſtance, That 
we have each of us ourſelves to practice on. 
Mere quibble! (you will ſay). For who can 


* thus multiply himſelf into two perſons, and be 


his own ſubjet? Who, can properly laugh at 


„ himſelf, or find in his heart to be either merry 


or ſevere on ſuch an occaſion? Go to the 
poke, and they will preſent you with many in- 
ſtances. Nothing is more common with them, 
than this ſort of ſoliloquy. A perſon of profound 
parts, or perhaps of ordinary capacity, happens, 
on Tome occaſion, to commit a fault, He is con- 
cerned for it. He comes alone upon the ſtage; 
looks about him, to ſee if any body be near; 
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then tikes bimſelf to taſk, without ſparing him- 
ſelf in the leaſt. You * wonder to hear 


how cloſe he puſhes matters, and how thorough- 
ly he carries on the bufineſs of ſelf-diſſeftion. By 


virtue of this foliloquy , he becomes two diſtin& | 


perſons. He is pupil and preceptor. He teaches, 
and he learns. And in good earneſt, had I no- 
thing elſe to plead in bebalf of the morals of our 
modern dramatic poets, I ſhould defend them 
ſtill againſt their accuſers for the ſake of this 
very practice, which they have taken care to keep 
up in its full force. For whether the practice be 
natural or no, in reſpe& of common cuſtom and 
uſage; I take upon me to. aſfert, that it is an 
honeſt and laudable practice; and that if already 
it be not natural to us, we ought, however, to 
make it fo, by ſtudy and application. 

* Are we to go therefore to the ſtage for edi- 
* fication? Muſt we learn our catechiſm from 
* the poets? and, like .the players, ſpeak aloud, 

* what we debate at any time with ourſelves 
* alone?” Not abſolutely ſo, perhaps; though 
where the harm would be of ſpending ſome dil. 
courſe, and beſtowing a little breath and clear 
voice purely upon ourſelves, I cannot ſee. We 
might peradventure be leſs noiſy and more pro- 
fitable in company, if at convenient times we 
diſcharged ſome of our articulate ſound, and 
ſpoke to ourſelves viva voce when alone. For 
company is an extreme provocative to fancy; 
and, like a hot-bed in gardening, is apt to make 
our imaginations ſprout too faſt. But, by this 
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anticipating remedy of ſoliloquy, we may el. 
fectually provide againſt the inconvenience. 
We have an account in hiſtory of a certain 
nation, who ſeem to have been extremely ap- 
prehenſive of the effects of this frothineſs or ven. 
tolity. in ſpeech, and were accordingly reſolved 
to provide thoroughly againſt the evil. They 
carried this remedy of ours ſo far, that it was 
not only their cuſtom, but their religion and 
law, to ſpeak, laugh, uſe action, geſticulate, 
and do all in the ſame manner when by them. 
ſelves, as when they were in company. If you 
had dolen upon them unawares at any time, 
when they had been alone, you migbt have 
found them in high diſpute, arguing with them- 
ſelves, reproving, counſelling, haranguing them. 
ſelves, and in the moſt florid manner accoſting 
their own perſons. In all likelihood they had 
been once a people remarkably fluent in expreſ- 
ſion, much peſtered with orators and preachers, 
and mightily ſubje& to that diſeaſe which has 
been ſince called the leproſy of eloquence ; till 
ſome ſage legiſlator aroſe amongſt them, who, 
- When he could not oppoſe the torrent of words, 
and ſtop the flux of ſpeech, by any immediate 
application, found means to give a vent to the 
loquacious humor, and broke the force of the 
diſtemper by eluding it. 

Our preſent manners, I muſt own, are not ſo 
well calculated for this method oe ſoliloquy , 
as to ſuffer it to become a national practice. It 
1s but a ſmall portion of this regimen , which | 
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el. would willingly borrow, and apply to private 
uſe ; eſpecially in the caſe of authors. I am 
ſenſible how fatal it might prove to many honor - 
a able perſons, ſhould they acquire ſuch a habit 
25 this, or offer to practice ſuch an art within 
the reach of any mortal ear. For it 1s well | 
hey known, we are not many of us like that Roman, a 
who wiſhed for windows to his breaſt, that all 

might be as conſpicuous there as in his houſe, 

which for that very reaſon he had built ag, open 

25 was poſſible. I would therefore advite our 
probationer, upon his firſt exerciſe, to retire into 

ſome thick wood, or rather take the point of 

ſome high hill; where, beſides the advantage of 
looking about him for ſecurity, he would find 

the air perhaps more rarefied , and ſuitable to - * 


the perſpiration required, elpecially in the caſe 
of a poetical n 


1 cborus omnis amat nemus, et fugit Arber 

kk; is W in Lal great wits , that they . 
have owned this practice of ours, and generally 
deſcribed themſelves as a people liable to ſuffi. 
cient ridicule, for their great loquacity by them- 
ſelves, and their proſound taciturnity in compa- 
ny. Not only the poet and philoſopher , but the 
orator himſelf, was wont to have recourſe to 
our method. And the prince of this latter tribe 
may be proved to have been a great frequenter 


®. 


1 Hor, epiſt. 2. lib. 2. 5 | £ * I 4.554 * þ ; * 
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of the woods and river-banks ; where he con- 
ſumed abundance of his breath, ſuffered his fancy 
to evaporate, and reduced the vehemence both 
of his ſpirit and voice. If other authors find 
nothing which invites them to theſe receſſes, 
it is becauſe their genius is not of force enough: 
or though it be, their character, they may ima- 
' gine, will hardly bear them out. For to be ſur. 
priſed in the odd actions, geſtures, or tones, 
which are proper to ſuch aſcetics, I muſt own 
would be an ill adventure for a man of the 
world. But with poets and philoſophers it is 2 
known caſe, 


Aut inſanit 1 aut, verſus facit 


Compoſing and raving muſt neceſſarily, we 
ſee, bear a reſemblance. And for thoſe compoſers 
who deal in ſyſtems, and airy ſpeculations, they 
have vulgarly paſſed for a ſort a proſe-poets. 


Their ſecret practice and habit has been as fre- 


quently noted: 
Murmura cum ſecum et rabioſa filentia rodunt *. 


Both theſe ſorts are happily indulged in this me- 
thod of evacuation. They are thought to ad 
naturally, and in their proper way, when they 
aſſume theſe odd manners. But of other authors 
it is expected they ſhould be better bred. They 


* Hor. ſat. 7. lib. a. " Perf. ſat. 3. 
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are obliged to preſerve a more converfible ha- 
bit; which is no ſmall misfortune to them. For 
if their meditation and revery be obſtructed by 
the fear of a nonconforming mien in converſa- 
tion, they may happen to be ſo much the worſe 
authors for being finer gentlemen. Their feryency | 


of imagination may poſſibly be as ſtrong as either 


the philoſopher's or the poet's. But being denied 
an equal benefit of diſcharge, and with - held from 
the wholeſome manner of relief in private, it is 
no wonder if they appear with ſo much froth and 
ſcum in public. = * 
It is obſervable, that the writers of Memoirs 
and Eſſays are chiefly ſubject, to this frothy 
ditemper. - Nor can it be doubted that this is 
the true reaſon why theſe gentlemen entertain 
the world fo laviſhly with what relates to them- 
ſelves. For having had no opportunity of pri- 
vately converſing with themſelves, or exerciſing 
their own genius, ſo as to make acquaintance 
with it, or prove its ſtrength ; they immediately 
fall to work in a wrong place , and exhibit on' 
the tage of the world that practice which they 
ſhould have kept to themſelves; if they deſign. 
ed that either they, or the world, ſhould be the 
better for their moralities. Who indeed can endure 
to hear an empiric talk of his own conſtitution, 
bow he governs and manages it, what diet agrees 
beſt with it, and what his practice is with himſelf? 
The proverb, no doubt, is very juſt, © Phyſician, - 
cure thyſelf.” Yet methinks one ſhould have but 
in ill time, to be preſent at theſe bodily opera- 
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tions. Nor is the reader in truth any better enter. 
tained , when he is obliged to aſſiſt at the ex. 
perimental diſcuſſions of his practiſing author, 
who all the while 1s in reality doing no better, 
than taking his phyſic in public, 

For this reaſon, I hold it very indecent for 
any one to publiſh his meditations , occaſional 
reflections, ſolitary thoughts, or other ſuch ex- 
erciſes as come under the notion of this ſelf. dif. 
courſing practice. And the modeſteſt title I can 


_ - conceive for ſuch works, would be that of a 


certain author, who called them his crudities. 
It is the ubhappineſs of. thoſe wits who con- 
ceive ſuddenly , but without being able to go 
out their full time, that, after many miſcarriages 
and abortions, they can bring nothing well - ſhap- 
en or perfect into the world. They are not, 
however, the leſs fond of their offspring, which in 
a manner they beget in public. For ſo public- 
ſpirited they are, that they can never afford them- 
© ſelves the leaſt time to think in private, for their 
own particular benefit and uſe. For this reaſon, 
though they are often retired , they are never by 
themſelves. The world is ever of the party. 
They have their author - character in view, and 
are always conſidering how this or that thought 
would ſerve to complete fome ſet of contempla- 
tions, or furniſh out the common. place book, 
from whence theſe treaſured riches are to flow in 
plenty on the neceſſitous world. = 
- But if our candidates for authorſhip happen to 
be of the ſanctified kind, it is not to be imagines 
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how much farther ſtill their charity is apt to ex- 
tend. So exceeding great is their indulgence and 
tenderneſs for mankind, that they are unwilling 
the leaſt ſample of their devout exerciſe ſhould 
be loſt. Though there are already ſo many for- 
mularies and rituals appointed for this ſpecies of 
ſoliloquy; they can allow nothing to lie con- 
cealed, which paſſes in this religious commerce 
and way of dialogue between them and their 
ſoul. 8 

Theſe may be termed a ſort of pſeudo - aſcetics, 
who can have no real converſe either with them- 
ſelves, or with heaven; whilſt they look thus 
aſquint upon the world, and carry titles and 
editions along with them in their meditations. 
And although the books of this ſort, by a com- 
mon idiom, are called good books; the authors, 
for certain, are a ſorry race: for religious cru- 
dities are undoubtedly the worſt of any. A 
aint · author of all men leaſt values politeneſs. 
He ſcorns to confine that ſpirit in which he 
writes, to rules of criticiſm and profane learn- 
ing. Nor is he inclined in any reſpect to play 
the critic on himſelf, or regulate his ſtyle or lan- 
guage by the ſtandard of good company , and 
people of the better ſort. He is above the con- 
lderation of that which in a narrow ſenſe we 
call manners. Nor is he apt to examine 

other faults than thoſe which he calls fins; 
though a finner againſt good - breeding, and the 
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laws of decency , will no more be eſteemed 2 
good author, than will a ſinner againſt grammar, 
| good argument, or good ſenſe. And if modera- 
tion and temper are not of the party with a wri- 
ter, let his cauſe be ever ſo good, I doubt whe. 
ther he will be able to recommend it with great 
advantage to the world. 
On this account, I would principally recom- 
mend our exerciſe of  ſelf- converſe to all ſuch 
perſons as are addicted to write after the man- 
ner of holy adviſers; eſpecially if they lie un- 
der an indiſpenſable neceſſity of being talkers or 
haranguers in the ſame kind. For to diſcharge 
frequently and vehemently in public, is a great 
| hindrance to the way of private exerciſe; which 
_ conſiſts. chiefly in control. But where, inſtead, 
of control, debate, or argument , the chicf 
exerciſe of .the wit conſiſts in uncontrollable 
| harangues and reaſonings , which muſt neither be 
_ queſtioned nor contradicted; there is great dan- 
ger, leſt the party, through this habit, ſhould 
ſuffer much by crudities, indigeſtions, choler, 
bile, and particularly by a certain tumor or 
flatulency, which renders him of all men the 
leaſt able to apply the wholeſome regimen of 
ſel-practice, It is no wonder if ſuch quaint 
| practitioners grow | to an enormous ſize of abſurd 
ity, whilſt they continue in the reverſe of that 
praQtice by which alone we correc the redundancy 
of humors, and chaſten the exuberance of concelt 
and fancy. 
A remarkable | inſtance of the want of this 
| % ſovereign 
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ſovereign remedy may be mp. from our com- 
Ups 

of the converſations of the world, 1 
forwardeſt to ſpeak in public aſſemblies. Many * 
of theſe have a ſprightly genius; attended N 
mighty heat and ebullition of fancy. But it i 

certain obſervation in our ſcience, that the — 2 
are great talkers in company, have — 8 
any talkers by themſelves, nor uſed to theſe 1 
vate diſcuſſions of our home « regimen F # 
which reaſon their froth- abounds. Nor 3 = 
diſcharge any thing without ſome mixture of - | 
But when they carry their attempts beyond Jon 
dinary diſcourſe, and would riſe to the capacit 

of authors, the caſe grows worſe with SY 
Their page Can carry none of the advantages 4 
their perſon. They can no way bring into pa- 
per thoſe airs they give themſelves in Liſcourſe 
The turns of voice and action, with which the N 
help out many a lame thought and a cord 


ſentence, muſt here be laid aſide; and the ſpeech 


taken to pieces, compared together, and exa- 


mined from head to foot. So that unleſs the 


party has been uſed to play the criti 
upon himſelf, he will hardly "uy . 
againſt the criticiſms of others. His thoughts — 
never appear very correct, unleſs they have been 
uſed to ſound correction by themſelves, and been 
well formed and diſciplined before they are brought 
_ by, field. It is the hardeſt thing in the 4 — 
X. | 3 * being a ſtrong 
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{elf - examiner , and tlioronghs paced dialogiſt, in 
this ſolitary way... 


SECT. IL 


Bur to bring our caſe a little cloſer ſtill to morals: 
1 might perhaps very juſtifiably take occaſion here 
to enter into a ſpacious field of learning, to ſhow 
the antiquity of that opinion, That we have 
cc each of us a demon, genius, angel, or guardian- 
ce ſpirit, to whom we were ſtrictly joined, and 
& committed, from our earlieſt dawn of reaſon, 
cor moment of our birth.” This opinion, were 
it literally true , might be highly ſerviceable, no 
doubt, towards the eſtabliſhment of our ſyſtem 
and doctrine. For it would infallibly be proved 
a kind of ſacrilege or impiety to ſlight the com- 
pany of ſo divine a gueſt, and in a manner baniſh 
him our breaſt, by refuſing to enter with him 
into thoſe ſecret conferences, by which alone he 
could be enabled to become our adviſer and 
guide. But I ſhould eſteem it unfair to proceed 
upon ſuch a hypotheſis. as this; when the very 
utmoſt the wiſe ancients ever meant by this de- 
mon companion, I conceive to have been no 
more than enigmatically to declare, “ That we 
© had each of us a patient in ourſelf; that we 
« ere properly our own ſubjects of practice; 
« and that we then became due practitioners, 

« when, by virtue of an intimate receſs, we could 
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« diſcover a certain duplicity of ſoul, and divide 
« ourſelves into two parties.” One of theſe, as 


they ſuppoſed, would immediately approve him- 


ſelf a venerable ſage; and, with an air. of author- 
ity, erect himſelf our counſellor and governor ; 
whilſt the other party, who had nothing in him 


| beſides what was baſe and ſervile, would be con- 


tented to follow and obey. 

According therefore as this receſs was deep and 
intimate, and the dual number practically formed 
in us, we were ſuppoſed to advance in morals 
and true wiſdom. This, they thought, was 
the only way of compoſing matters in our 
breaſt, and eſtabliſhing that ſubordinacy , which 


alone could make us agree with ourſelves, and 


be of a piece within. They eſteemed this a 
more religious work than any prayers, or other 
duty in the temple. And this they adviſed us, 
to carry thither, as the beſt offering which could 
be made. 


Compoſitum jus, faſque animi, ſandoſque —_ 
Mentis ', — — — — 


This was, among the ancients, that celebrated 
Delphic inſcription, © Recognize yourſelf; ” which 
was as much as to ſay, divide yourſelf, or, be 
two. For, if the diviſion were rightly made, all 
within would of courſe, they thought, be rightly 
underſtood; and prudently managed. Such con- 
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fidence they had in this home. dialect of Soliloquy. 


For it was accounted the peculiar of philoſophers 


and wiſe-men, to be able to hold themſclves in 
talk. And it was their boaſt on this account, 
© That they were never leſs alone than when by 
« themſelves.” A. knave, they thought, os | 
never be by himſelf. Not that his conſcience was 
always ſure of giving him diſturbance; but he 
had not, they ſuppoſed, ſo much intereſt with 
himſelf, as to exert this generous faculty , and 
raiſe himſelf a companion; who being fairly ad- 
mitted into partnerſhip , would quickly mend his 
partner, and ſet his affairs on a right foot, 

One would think, there was nothing eaſter for 
us, than to know our own minds, and underſtand 
what our main {ſcope was; what we plainly drove 
at, and what we propoſed to ourſelves, as our 
end, in every occurrence of onr lives. But our 
thoughts have generally ſuch an obſcure implicit 
language, that it is the hardeſt thing in the world 
to make them ſpeak out diſtincty. For this 
reaſon, the right method is, to give them voice 
and accent. And this, in our default, is what the 
moraliſts or philoſophers endeavour to do to our 
hand; when, as is uſual, they hold us out a kind 
of vocal looking - glaſs, draw ſound. out of our 
breaſt, and inſtru us to perſonate ourſelves, in 
the plaineſt manner. 


Ila fibi introrſum , et ſub lingua immurmurat: 0 f 
Ebullit patrui preclarum funus * ! 


| * Perf. fat. 2. 
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A certain air of pleaſantry and humor, which 
prevails. now-a-days in the faſhionable world, 
gives a ſon the aſſurance to tell a father, he has 


lived too long; and a huſband the. privilege of 


talking of his ſecond wife before his firſt. But 
let the airy gentleman, who makes thus bold 
with others, retire a while out of company, and 
he ſcarce dares tell himſelf his wifhes. Much 
leſs can he endure to carry on his thought, as 
he neceſſarily muſt, if he enters once tho- 
roughly into himſelf,” and proceeds by interroga- 
tories to form the home - acquaintance and fami- 
liarity required. For thus, after ſome ftruggle, 
we may ſuppoſe him to accoſt himſelf. © Fell 
me now, my honeſt heart! am I really honeſt, 
© and of ſome worth? or do I only make a fair 
* ſhow, and am intrinſically no better than a 
6 * ralcaFÞ As good a friend, a countryman, or 
< a relation, as I appear outwardly to the world, 
* or as I would: willingly perhaps think myſelf 
* to be; ' ſhould I not in reality be glad they 
* were hanged, any of them, or broke their 
* necks, who happened to ſtand between me and 
* the leaſt portion of an eſtate? Why not, 
4 fince it is my intereſt? Should I not be 
* glad, therefore, to help this matter forwards, 
and promote my intereſt, if it lay fairly in my 
Power No doubt; provided I were fure 
© not to be puniſhed for it. And what rea- 
* ſon has the greateſt rogue in nature for not 
* doing thus? The ſame reaſon, and no 
„other. Am TI not then, at the bottom, 


| 
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cc the ſame as he? [be ſame: an arrant 
„ villain; though perbaps more a coward, and 
not ſo perfect in my kind. I intereſt, 


* therefore, points menout this road, mhither 


« would humanity. and, compaſſion lead me? 
6 Quite contrary. , .,. Why therefore do I 
© cheriſh ſuch weakneſſes? Why do I ſympa- 
* thize with others? Why pleaſe myſelf in the 
«© conceit of worth and honor? a character, a 

« memory, an iſſue, or a name? What elſe 


c are theſe but ſcruples in my way ?.. Wherefore 


« do I thus bely my on intereſt, and, by keep- 
© ing myſelf half. knave, approve. n a tho- 
rough ſooel ?!? wk 

This is a language we can by no means endure 
to hold with ourſelves, Whatever raillery we may 
uſe with others, We may defend villany, or 
cry up folly, before the world: but to appear 
fools, madmen, or varlets, to ourſelves, and 


prove it to our own faces, that we are really ſuch, 


15 inſupportable. For ſo true a reverence has 


every one for himſelf, when he comes clearly to 


appear before his cloſe, companion, that he had 
rather profeſs the vileſt things of himſelf in open 
company, than hear his character privately from 
his oπ,.]n mouth. So that we may readily from 
hence conclude, That the chief intereſt of am- 
bition, avarice, corruption, and every fly inſi- 


nuating: vice, is, to prevent this interview and 


familiarity, of diſcourſe, which is conſequent upon 
cloſe retirement and inward' receſs. It is the grand 
artifice + of villany and lewdneſs, as. well as of 


* . 
* „ , * 
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ſuperſtition and bigotry, to put us upon terms af 
greater diſtance and formality with ourſelves, and 


evade our proving method of Soliloquy. And 


for this reaſon, how ſpecious! ſoever may be the 


inſtruction and doctrine of formaliſts, | their very 


manner itſelf is a ſufficient blind or remora in the 
way of honeſty and good ſenſe. 


1 am ſenfible, that ſhould my reader. dow per- 
adventure a lover, after the more profound and 


ſolemn way of love, he would be apt to con- 
clude, that he was no ſtranger to our propoſed 
method 66. practice; being conſcious to himſelf 
of having often made vigorous excurſions into 
thoſe ſolitary regions above - mentioned, where 
Soliloquy is upheld with. moſt advantage. He 
may chance to remember how he has many times 
addreſſed the woods and rocks in audible:c{articu- 
late ſounds, and "ſeemingly expoſtulacesl with 
himſelf in ſuch a manner as if heſchach really 
formed the requiſite diſtinction, and. had the 
power to entertain himſelf in due form. But it 
is very apparent, that though all were true we 
have here ſuppoſed, it can no way reach the caſe 
before us. For a paſſionate lover, whatever ſo- 
litude he may affect, can never be truly by him- 
ſelf. His caſe is like the author's who bas be- 
gun his courtſhip to the public, and is embarked 
in an intrigue which ſufficiently amuſes, and takes 
him out of himſelf. Whatever he meditates 
alone, is interrupted ſtill by the imagined preſence 
of the miſtreſs he purſues. Not a thought, not 


an expreſſion, not a ſigh,; which is purely: for 
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himſelf, All is appropriated, and all devoutly 
tendered to the object of his paſſion. In ſo much 
that there is nothing ever ſo trivial or accidental 
of this kind, which he is not deſirous ſhould be 
witneſſed by the r whoſe 2 and favor 
he ſolicits. 

I is the fame reaſon which keeps the imagi- 
nary faint or myſtic, from being capable of this 
entertainment. Inſtead of looking narrowly into 
his own nature and mind, that he may be no 


longer a myſtery to himſelf, he is taken up with 


the contemplation of other myſterious natures, 
which he can never oxplain or comprehend. He 
has che ſpectres of his zeal before his eyes; and 


11 as familiar with his modes, eſſences, perſon- 


ages, and exhibitions of Deity, as the conjurer 
with his different farms, ſpecies, and orders of 
Genii or Demons. So that we make no doubt 
to aſſert, that not ſo much as a recluſe religioniſt, 
a votary, or hermit, was ever truly by himſelf. 
And thus, ſince 1 lover, author, myſtic, 
or conjurer, (who are the only claimants), can 
truly or juſtly be entitled to a ſhare in this ſelf- 
entertainment; .it remains, that the only perſon 
entitled, is the man of ſenſe, the ſage, or philo- 
fopher. However, ſince of all other characters 
we are generally the moſt inclined to favor that 
of a lover, it may not, we hope, be impertinent, 
on this occaſion, to reeite the ſtory of an amour. 

A virtuous young prince, of a heroic ſoul, 


capable of love and friendſhip, made war upon a 
tyrant, who was in every reſpect his reverſe. It was 
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the happineſs of our prince to be as great a 
conqueror by his clemency and bounty , as by his 
arms and military virtue. Already he had won 
over to his party ſeveral potentates and princes, 
who before had been ſubject to the tyrant. Among 
thoſe who adhered ſtill to the enemy , there was 
a prince, who having all the advantage of perſon 
and merit, had lately been made happy in the 
poſſeſſion and mutual love of the moſt beautiful 
princeſs in the world. It happened that the occa» 
ſions of the war called the new - married prince 
to a diſtance from his beloved princeſs, He lefe 
ber ſecure, as he thought, in a ſtrong caſtle, far 
within the country : but, in his abſence , the 
place was taken by ſurpriſe, and the princeſs 
brought a captive to the quarters of our heroic 
prince, Op nh | 
There was in the camp a young nobleman , 
favorite of the prince ; 'one who had been educated 
with him, and was ſtill treated by him with perfe& 
familiarity. Him he immediately ſent for; and, 
with ſtrict injunctions, committed the * captive 
princeſs to his charge; reſolving ſhe ſhould be 
treated with that reſpect which was due to her 
high rank and merit. It was the ſame young lord 
who had diſcovered her diſguiſed among the 
priſoners, and learned her ſtory ; the particulars 
of which he now related to the prince. He ſpoke 
in ecſtaſy on this occaſion; telling the prince how 
beautiful ſhe appeared , even in the midſt of 
ſorroy; and though diſguiſed under the meaneſt 
habit, yet how diſtinguiſhable, by her air and 
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manner, from every other beauty of her ſex. But 
what appeared ſtrange to our young nobleman, 
was , that the prince, during this whole relation, 
diſcovered not the leaſt intention of ſeeing the 
lady, or ſatisfying that curioſity, which ſeemed 
ſo natural on ſach an occaſion. He preſſed him, 
but without ſucceſs. © Not ſee her, Sir! © ſaid 
he. wondering, when ſhe is ſo handſome, 
* beyond what you have ever ſeen ?” 

For that very reaſon, ” replied the prince, 
„J would the rather decline the interview. For 

* ſhould I, upon the bare report of her beauty, 
* be ſo charmed as to make the firſt viſit at this 
* urgent time of buſineſs, I may, upon fight, 

* with better reaſon, be induced perhaps to viſit 
her when I am more at leiſure, and ſo again 

and again, till at laſt I may haye no leiſure leſt 
60 for my affairs. 

* Would you, Sir! 3 me then,” ſaid 
the young nobleman, ſmiling * that a fair face 
can have ſuch power as to force the will itſelf, 
* and conſtrain a man in any reſpect to act contrary 
* to what he thinks becoming him? Are we to 
& hearken to the Poets, in what they tell us of 
that incendiary Love, and his irreſiſtible flames? 
* A real flame, we ee? burns all alike : but that 
* 1maginary one of beauty hurts only thoſe who 
© are conſenting. 11 affects no otherwiſe, than as 
* we ourſelves are pleaſed to allow it. In many 
© cafes we abſolutely command it; as where relation 
© and conſanguinity are in the neareſt degree. 
* Authority and law, we ſee, can maſter. But 
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© it would be vain as well as unjuſt, for any 
* law to intermeddle or preſcribe, were not 
© the caſe e; and our will entirely 
« free. © 

How comes it then ,” ,” replied the prince, «that 
« if we are thus maſters of our choice, and free 
G at firſt to admire and love where we approve, 
« we cannot. afterwards as well ceaſe to love, 
* whenever we ſee cauſe ? This latter liberty you 
„vill hardly defend. For I doubt not, you have 
* heard of many, who, though they were uſed 
© to ſet the higheſt value upon liberty before 
© they loved, yet afterwards were neceſſitated to 


4 ſerve in the moſt abje& manner; finding them- 


« ſelves conſtrained and bound by a ſtronger chain 
© than any of iron or adamant.” 
* Such wretches, replied the youth, © I have 
* often heard complain ; who, if you will believe 
* them, are wretched 8 without means or 
| power to help themſelves. You may hear them 
in the ſame manner complain grievouſly of life 
* itſelf, But though there are doors enow to go 
* out of life; they find it convenient to keep ſtill _ 
* where they are. They are the very ſame 
Pretenders, who, through this plea of irreſiſtible 
_ neceſſity „ make bold with what is another's, 
* and attempt unlawful beds: But the law, 1 
* perceive , makes bold with them in its turn, as 
with other invaders of property. Neither is it 
— Four cuſtom, Sir, to pardon ſuch offences. So 
that beauty itſelf, you muſt allow, 1s innocent 
and harmleſs; and can compel no one to do any 
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*-thing amiſs. The debauched compel themſelves, 

* and unjuſtly charge their guilt on Love. They 
* who are honeſt and juſt, can aYmire and love 
* whatever is beautiful, without offering at any 
« thing beyond what is allowed. How then is it 
* poſlible, Sir, that one of your virtue ſhould be 
in pain on any ſuch account, or fear ſuch a 
* temptation ? You ſee, Sir, I am ſound and 
_ © whole, after having beheld the princeſs. I have 
„ converſed with her; I have admired her in the 
© highelt degree; yet am myſelf ſtill , and in my 
© duty; and ſhall be ever in the ſame manner at 
& your command. | 


— 


* It is well, *replied the prince, keep your- 
ec ſelf fo. Be ever the ſame wan, and look to 
* your charge carefully , as becomes you. For it 
* may ſo happen, in the preſent poſture of the 
« yar, that this fair captive may ſtand us in 
“ good ſtead, ” boy | 

With 'this the young nobleman departed to 
execute his commiſſion ; and immediately took 
ſuch care of the captive princeſs and her houſe- 
hold, that ſhe ſeemed as perfectly obeyed, and 
had every thing which belonged to her in as great 
ſplendor now, as in her. principality , and in the 
height of fortune. He found her in every reſpect 
deſerving, and ſaw in her. a generoſity of ſoul 
which was beyond her other charms. His ſtudy to 
oblige her, and ſoften her diſtreſs, made her in 
return deſirous to expreſs a gratitude ; which he 
eaſily perceived. She ſhowed on every occaſion a 
real concern for his intereſt ; and-when he happened 
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to fall ill, ſhe took fuch tender care of bim herſelf, 
and by her ſervants, that he ſeemed to owe his 
recovery to her friendſhip. 

From theſe beginnings , inſenſibly, and by 
natural degrees (as may eaſily be conceived), the 
youth fell deſperately in love, At firſt he offered 
not to make the leaſt mention of his paſſion to the 
princeſs. For he ſcarce dared tell it to himſelf. 
But afterwards he grew bolder. She received his 
declaration with an unaffected trouble and concern, 
ſpoke to him as a friend, to diſſuade him as much 
as poſſible from ſuch an extravagant attempt. But 
when he talked to her of force, ſhe immediately 
ſent away one of her faithful domeſtics to the 
prince, to implore his protection. The prince 
received the meſſage with the appearance of more 
than ordinary concern; ſent inſtantly for one of 
his firſt miniſters; and bid him go with that 
domeſtic to the young nobleman, and let him 
underſtand , * That force was not to be offered 

* to ſuch a hay; 3 „ he might uſe, if he 
thought fit. 

The miniſter, who was no friend to the young 
nobleman , failed not to aggravate the meſſage, 
inveighed publicly againſt him on this occaſion, 
and to his face reproached him as a traitor, and 
diſhonorer of his prince and nation ; with all elfe 
which could be ſaid againſt him, as guilty of the 
higheſt ſacrilege , perfidiouſoels , and breach of 
truſt, So that, in reality, the youth looked upon his 
caſe as deſperate , fell into the deepeſt melancholy , 


and prepared himſelf for that fate which he thought 
he well deſerved. 


% 
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In this condition the prince ſent to ſpeak with 
him alone ; and when he ſaw him in the utmoſt 
confuſion , © I find, ſaid he, my friend, I am 
cc now become dreadful to you indeed; * ſince 

you can neither ſee me without ſhame „nor 
0 imagine me to be without reſentment. But 
« away with all thoſe thoughts from this time 
« forwards. I know how much you have ſuffered 
© on this occaſion. I know the power of Love, 

ce and am no otherwiſe ſafe myſelf, than by 
« keeping out of the way of beauty. It was 


« I who was in fault; it was I who unhappily 
“ matched you with that unequal adverſary, and 


gave you that impracticable taſk and hard ad- 
« venture , which no one yet was ever ſtrong 
«© enough to accompliſh. ” 

& In this, Sir,” replied the youth, © as in all 
c elſe, you expreſs that goodneſs which is ſo 


natural to you. You have compaſſion, and can 


cc allow for human frailty ; but the reſt of mankind 
ec will never ceaſe to upbraid me. Nor ſhall I ever 
« be forgiven, were I able ever to forgive myſelf. 
I am reproached by my neareſt friends. I muſt 
« be odious to all mankind, wherever I am 
% known. The leaſt puniſhment I can think 
« que to me, is baniſhment for ever from your 

eee. N 

“ Think not of ſuch a thing for ever, ſaid 
the prince, © but truſt me: if you retire only 
ce for a while, I ſhall ſo order it, that you ſhall 
« ſoon return again with the applauſe even of 
„ thoſe who are now your enemies, when they 
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« find what a conſiderable ſervice you ſhall have 
« rendered both to them and me. 

Such a hint was ſufficient to revive the ſpirits 
of our deſpairing youth. He was tranſported to 
think, that his misfortunes could be turned any 
way to the advantage of his prince. He entered 
with joy into the ſcheme the prince had laid for 
him , and appeared eager to depart, and execute 
what was appointed him. © Can you then, 
ſaid the prince, ©. reſolve to quit the en 
« princeſfs? 

« O Sir!“ replied the youth, cell am I now. 
* ſatisfied, that I have in reality within me two 
* diſtinct ſeparate ſouls. This leſſon of philoſophy 
„ have learned from that villanous ſophiſter 
Love. For it is impoſſible to believe, that 
having one and the ſame ſoul, it ſhould be 
actually both good and bad, paſſionate for 
* virtue and vice, deſirous of contraries. No. 
There muſt of neceſſity be two: and when the 
* good prevails it is then we act handſomely ; 
„when the ill, then baſely and villanouſly: Such 
„was my caſe. For lately the ill ſoul was wholly 
* maſter. But now the good prevails, by your 
alſiſtance; and I am plainly a new creature , 

* with quite another apprehenſion, another reaſon, 

* another Will. ” 

* Thus it may appear, how far a lover, by bs 
own natural ſtrength, may reach the chief principle 
of philoſophy „and underſtand our doctrine of 
two perſons in one individual ſelf. Not that our 
courtier , we ſuppoſe , was able, of himſelf, to 


— 
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form this diſtinction juſtly, and according to art, 
For. could he have effected this, he would have 
been able to cure himſelf , without the afiſtancd of 
his prince. However, he was wiſe enough to ſee 
in the iſſue, that his independency and freedom 
were mere gloſſes, and reſolution a noſe of wax. 


For let Will be ever ſo free, humor and fancy, we 


ſee, govern it. And theſe , as free as we ſuppoſe 
them, are often changed, we know not how, 
without aſking our conſent , or giving us any 
account. If' opinion be that which governs , and 
makes the change , it is itſelf as liable to be 
governed, and varied in its turn. And by what 
I can obſerve of the world, fancy and opinion 
Nand pretty much upon the ſame bottom. So that 
if there be no certain inſpector or auditor eſtab- 
liſhed within us, to take account of theſe opinions 
and fancies in due form, and minutely to anim- 
advert upon their ſeveral growths and habits, 
we are as little like to continue a day in the ſame 
will, as a tree during a ſummer in the ſame ſhape, 
without the gardener's aſſiſtance, and the vigorous 
application of the ſheers and pruning - knife. 

As cruel a court as the inquiſition appears, 
there muſt, it ſeems, be full as formidable a one 
erected in ourſelves, if we would pretend to that 
uniformity of opinion which is neceſſary to hold 
us to one will , and preſerve ns in the ſame mind 
from one day to another. Philoſophy , at this 


Advice to an author, part 3. §. 2. parag. 29. in this volume; 
Miſc. 4. chap. 1. parag. 21, 22, 23. in vol. 3. 


rate 3 


rate; will be thought perhaps little better than 
perſecution 1 and a ſupreme judge in matters of 
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inclination and; appetite, muſt, needs go exceed» 
ingly. againſt the heart. Every pretty fancy is 
diſturbed, by it; every pleaſure, interrupted. by it. 
The courſe of good humor will hardly allow it; 
and the pleaſantry of wit almoſt abſolutely rejects 
it. It appears, beſides, like a kind of pedantry, 


to be thus magiſterial with ourſelves; thus ſtrict 


over our imaginations; and, with all the airs of 
a real pedagogue, to be ſolicitouſly taken up in 
the ſour care and tutorage of ſo many boyiſh 
fancies, unlucky appetites and deſires, which 
are perpetually playing truant , and need cor- 


rection. 


We hope, Pak wr wy by our ir. method of 
practice, and the help of the grand arcanum, 
which we have pioſeſſed to reveal, this regimen 
or diſcipline, of the fancies. may not in the end 
prove ſo ſevere or mortifying as is ĩimagined. We 
hope alſo that our patient (for, ſueh we naturally 
ſuppoſe our reader}. will conſider duly with bim- 
ſelf, that what he endures in this operation is for 
no inconſiderable end; ſinee it is to gain him a 
will, and inſure him a certain reſplution; by which 
he ſhall know where to find himſelf, be ſure of 
his own meaning and deſign; and as to all his 
deſires, opinions, and inelinations, be warranted 
one and the ſame perſon to-day as e; „ and 
to-morrow as to- day. 

This, perhaps, will be thought a miracle by 
one who well conſiders the nature of. mankind, 

Vor- J. M 
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form this diſtinction juſtly, and according to art, 


For could he have effected this, he would have 


been able to cure himſelf, without the aſſiſtancd of 
his prince. However, he was wiſe enough to ſee 
in the iſſue, that his independency and freedom 
were mere gloſſes, and reſolution a noſe of wax. 


For let Will be ever ſo free, humor and fancy, we 


ſee, govern it. And theſe, as free as we ſuppoſe 
them, are often changed, we know not how, 
without aſking our conſent , or giving us any 
account. If opinion be that which governs , and 
makes the change , it is itſelf as liable to be 
governed, and varied in its turn. And by what 
I can obſerve of the world, fancy and opinion 
ſtand pretty much upon the ſame bottom. So that 
if there be no certain inſpector or auditor eſtab- 
liſhed within us, to take account of theſe opinions 
and fancies in due form, and minutely to anim- 
advert upon their ſeveral growths and habits, 
we are as little like to continue a day in the ſame 
will, as a tree during a ſummer in the ſame ſhape, 
without the gardener's aſſiſtance, and the vigorous 
application of the ſheers and pruning - knife. 

As cruel a coutt as the inquiſition appears, 
there muſt, it ſeems, be full as formidable a one 
erected in ourſelves, if we would pretend to that 
uniformity of opinion which is neceſſary to hold 
us to one will, and preſerve us in the ſame mind 
from one day to another. Philoſophy , at this 
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rate; will be thought perhaps little better than 
perfecution 1 and a ſupreme judge in matters of 
inclination, and appetite, muſt. needs go exceed - 
ingly againſt the heart. Every pretty fancy is 
diſturbed. by it; every pleaſure, interrupted. by it. 
The courſe, of good humor will hardly allow it; 

and the pleaſantry of wit almoſt abſolutely rejects 


it. It appears, beſides, like a kind of pedantry, 
to be thus magiſterial with ourſelves; thus ſtrict 


over our imaginations; and, with all the airs of 
a real pedagogue, to be ſolicitouſly taken up in 
the ſour care and tutorage of ſo many :boyiſh 
fancies, unlucky appetites. and deſires, which 
are perpetually playing truant , and need cor- | 


rection. 


We hope, 8 W 7 by. « our S of 


practice, and the help of the grand arcanum, 


which; we have proſeſſed to reveal, this regimen 
or diſcipline, of the. fancies may not in the end 
prove, ſo ſevere. or wortifying as is imagined. We 

ope alſo that our patient (for ſueh we naturally 
ſuppoſe our reader] will conſider duly with him- 
ſelf, that what he endures i in this operation is for 


no inconſilerable end; ſinge it is to gain him a 


will, and inſure him a certain reſglution; by which 
he ſhall know where to find himſelf, be ſure of 
his own meaning and deſign; and as to all his 
deſires, opinions, and inclinations, be warranted 
one and the ſame perſon way AS yeſterday , and 
to-morrow as to- day. 

This, perhaps, will be thought a wiracle by 
one who well conſiders. the nature of mankind, 
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and the growth, variation, and infection of aps 
petite and humor. For Appetite, which is elder 


brother to Reaſon , being the lad of ſtronger 


growth, is ſure, on every conteſt, to take the 
advantage of drawing all to his own fide. And 
will, ſo highly boaſted, is, at beſt, merely a top 
or foot · ball betwen theſe youngſters, who prove 
very unfortunately matched, till the youngeſt, 
inſtead of now and then a kick or laſh beſtowed 
to little purpoſe, forſakes the ball or top itſelf, 
and begins to lay about his elder brother. It is 
then that the ſcene changes. For the elder, like 
an arrant coward , upon this treatment, preſently 
_ grows civil, and affords. the younger as fair play 
afterwards as he can deſire. 

And here it is that our ſovereign remedy and 
gymnaſtic method of Soliloquy takes its riſe; 
when, by 'a certain powerful figure of inward 
rhetoric; the mind apoſtrophizes its own fancies, 
raiſes them in their proper ſhapes and perſonages , 
and addreſſes them familiarly, without the leaſt 
ceremony or reſpe&. By this'means it will ſoon 


. happen, that two ſormed parties will erect them- 


ſelves within. For the imaginations or fancies 
being thus roundly treated, are forced to declare 
themſelves, and take party. Thoſe on the fide 
ol the elder brother Appetite, are ſtrangely ſubtile 
and infinuating. They have always the faculty to 
ſpeak by nods and winks. By this practice they 
conceal half their meaning; and, like modern po- 
liticians, paſs for deeply wiſe, and adorn them- 
ſelves wich the — —— and moſt ſpecious 
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gloſſes imaginable ; till, being confronted with 
their fellows of a plainer language and expreſſion, 
they are forced to quit their myſterious manner, 
and diſcover themſelves mere ſophiſters and im- 
poſtors, who have not the leaſt to do with the 
party of Reaſon and-good ſenſe. | 
Accordingly we might now proceed to exhi- 
bit diſtinctly, and in due method, the form and 
manner of this probation or exerciſe, as it re- 
gards all men in general. But the caſe of au- 
thors in particular, being, as we apprehend, the 
moſt urgent, we ſhall apply our rule in the firſt 
place to theſe gentlemen, whom it ſo highly im- 
ports to know themſelves, and underſtand the 
natural ſtrength and powers, as well as the weak- 
neſſes of a human mind. For without this un- 


derſtanding, the hiſtorian's judgment vill be very 


defective; the politician's views very narrow and 
chimerical ; and. the poet's brain, however ſtocked 
with Sion, will be but poorly furniſhed ; as in 
the ſequel we ſhall make appear. He who deals 
in characters, muſt of neceſſity, know his own; 
or he will know nothing. And he who would 
give the world a profitable entertainment of this 
fort , ſhould be ſure to profit firſt by himſelf. 
For, in this ſenſe, wiſdom as well as charity may 
be honeſtly ſaid to begin at home. There is no 
way of eſtimating manners, or appriſing the dif- 
ferent humors , fancies, paſſions, and apprehen- 
ſions of others, without firſt taking an inventory 
of the ſame kind of goods within ourſelves, and 


ſurveying our domeſtic fund. A little of this 
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home · practice will ſerve to ken great diſco- 
| Veries. * 


. Tecum habita., „ et noris uam fe tibi c curta * 
Perſ. ſar. 4. 


er. in 


5 W HOEVER has been an obſerver of action 
and grace in human bodies, muſt of neceſſity 
have diſcovered the great difference in this re- 
ſpect between ſuch perſons as have been taught 
by nature only, and ſuch as, by reflection, and 
the aſſiſtance of art, have learned to form thoſe 
motions which on experience are ſound the ea- 
ſieſt and moſt natural. Of the former kind are 
either thoſe. good ruſtics, who have been bred 
remote from the formed ſocieties of men; or 
| thoſe plain artiſans, and people of lower rank, 
who, living in cities and places of reſort, have 
been neceſſitated, however, to follow mean em- 

ployments, and wanted the opportunity and 
means to form themſelves after the better mo- 
dels. There are ſome perſons indeed ſo hap- 
pily formed by nature herſelf, chat, with the 
greateſt ſimplicity or rudeneſs of education, they 
have ſtill ſomething of a natural grace and come- 
lineſs in their action: and there are others of a 
better education, who, by a wrong aim and 
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injudicious affectation of grace, are of all people 
the fartheſt removed from it. It is undeniable, 
however. that the perfection of grace and come- 
lineſs in action and behaviour, can be found only 
among the people of a liberal education. And 
even among the graceful of this kind, thoſe ſtill 
are found the gracefulleſt, who early in their 


youth have learned their exerciſes, and formed 


their motions under the beſt maſters. 

Now, ſuch as theſe maſters and their leſſous 
are to a fine gentleman, ſuch are philoſophers 
and philoſophy to an author. The caſe is the 
ſame in the faſhionable and in the literate world. 
In the former of theſe it is remarked, that , by 
the help of good company , and the force of 


example merely, a decent carriage is acquired, 


with ſuch apt motions, and ſuch a freedom of 
limbs, as on all ordinary occaſions may enable 
the party to demean himſelf like a gentleman. 
But when, upon further occaſion, trial is made 
in an extraordinary way; when exerciſes of the 
genteeler kind are to be performed in public, 
it will eafily appear who of the pretenders have 
been formed by rudiments, and had maſters in 


private; and who, on the other fide , have con- 


tented themſelves with bare imitation, and learn- 


| ed their part caſually, and by rote. The paral- 


lel is eaſily made on the fide of writers. They 
have at leaſt as much need of learning the ſeve- 
ral motions, counterpoiſes, and balances of the 
mind and paſſions, as the other ſtudents Boſe of 
the body and limbs. . 
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Foribendi recte, ſapere eft et principium er ſons. 
Rem tibi SNCRATICE. e oftendere ants. 


The gallant, no Joke; may pen a lie to 
his miſtreſs, as the courtier may a compliment 
to the miniſter, or the miniſter to the favorite 
above him, without going ſuch vaſt depths into 
learning or -pbiloſophy. But for theſe privileged 


 _ gentlemen , though they ſet faſhions and pre- 


ſcribe rules in other caſes, they are no controllers 
in the commonwealth of letters Nor are they 
| preſumed to write to the age, or for remote 
poſterity. Their works are not of a nature to 
entitle them to hold the rank of authors, or be 
ſtyled writers by way of excellence in the kind. 
Should their anhitzon lead chem into ſuch. A field, 
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- HMentemque magnis applicat; prius mors 

Frugalitatis lege polleat exacta; | 
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they would be obliged to come otherwiſe equip- 
ped. They who. enter the public liſts, muſt 
come duly trained, and exerciſed, like well-ap- 
pointed cavaliers, expert in arms, and well in 
ſtructed in the uſe. of their weapon, and manage · 
ment of their ſteed. For to be well accoufred, ; 
and well mounted, is not ſufficient, Ihe horſe 
alone can never make the horſeman; nor limbs 
the wreſtler or the dancer. No more can a genius 
alone make a poet, or good parts a writer, in 
any conſiderable kind. The {kill and grace of 
writing is founded, as our wiſe poet tells us, in 
knowledge. and good ſenſe, and not barely in 
that knowledge which is to be learned from com- 
mon authors, or the general converſation of the 
world; but Kom thoſe particular rules of art which 
philoſophy alone exhibits. _. 

The philoſophical writings to which our poet 
in his art. of poetry refers, were in themſelves a 
kind of poetry, like the mimes', or perfonated 
pieces of early times, before philoſophy was in 
vogue, and when as yet dramatical imitation was 
ſcarce formed ; or at leaſt, in many parts, not 
brought to due perfection. They were pieces 
which, beſides their force of ſtyle, and hidden 
numbers carried a ſort of action and imitation, 
the ſame as the epic and dramatic kinds. They 
were either real chalogues, or recitals of fuch per- 
bonated difcourles ; ; where the perſons themſelves 


+ Advice to an author, part 2. tea. 2. parag. 27. in the notes 
in Ws volume. 
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had thelr characters preferved throughout; ; their 


manners, humors, and diſtin& turns of temper 
and viiderſtanding maintained , according to the 
moſt exact poetical truth. It was not enough 


that theſe” pieces treated Rice of morals, 


and in conſequence pointed out real characters 


and manners: they exhibited them alive, and ſet 


the countenances and complexions of men plainly 
in view. And by chis means they not only taught 
us to know others, but, what was principal and 
of higheſt virtue in them, they taught us to know 
ourſelves. 

The philoſophical hero of theſe 833 whoſe 
name they carried both in their body and front, 


and whoſe genius and manner they were made 


to repreſent , was in himſelf a perfect character; 
yet, in ſome. reſpeds, ſo veiled, and in a cloud, 
that to the unattentive ſarveyor he ſeemed often 
to be very different from what he really was : 


and this chiefly by reaſon of a certain exquiſite 


and refined raillery which belonged to his man- 


ner, and by virtue of which he could treat the 


higheſt ſubjects and thoſe of the commoneſt capa- 
city both together, and render them explanatory 
of each other. So that in this genius of writing, 


there appeared both the heroic and the ſimple, 


the tragic and the comic vein. However, it was 
ſo ordered, that, notwithſtanding the oddneſs or 
myſteriouſneſs of the principal character, the un- 
der- parts or ſecond characters ſhowed human 
nature more diſtinctly, and to the life. We 
might here, therefore, as in a looking -glaſs, 
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diſcover ourſelyes ; ind ſce our minuteſt features 
nicely delineated, and ſuited to our own appre- 
henſion and 'cogniſance. No one' who was ever 
ſo lixtle- a while an inſpector, could fail of be- 
coming acquainted with his own heart. And, 

what was of ſingular note in theſe magical glaſſes, 
it would happen, that, by conſtant and long 
inſpection, the parties accuſtomed to the practice 
would acquire a peculiar ſpeculative habit . ſo as 
virtually to carry about with them a ſort of 
pocket-mirror, always ready and in uſe. In this 
there were two faces which would naturally pre- 
ſent themſelves to our view: one of them like 
the commanding genius, the leader and chief 
above-mentioned; the other like that rude, un- 
diſciplined, and head-ſtrong creature, whom we 
ourſelves in our natural capacity moſt exactly 
reſembled. Whatever we. were employed in, 
whatever we ſet about; if once we had acquired 
the habit of this mirror, we ſhould by virtue of 
the double - xeflection , diſtinguiſh ourſelves into 
two different parties. And in this dramatic me- 
thod, the work of ſelf. inſpection would proceed | 
with admitable ſuccels, 

It is no wonder that the primitive poets were 
eſteemed ſuch ſages in their times; ſince it ap- 
pears they were ſuch well-praQtiſed dialogiſts , 
and accuſtomed to this improving method, before 
ever philoſophy had adopted it. Their mimes 
or characterized diſcourſes were as much reliſhed 
as their moſt regular poems; and were the occa- 


ſion perkags that ſo many of theſe latter were 
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formed into ſuch perfection. For poetry itfelf was 
defined an imitation chiefly. of men and manners; 


and was that in an exalted and noble degree, 
which in a low one we call mimicry. It is in 
this that the great mimographer, the father and 
prince of poets, excels ſo highly; his characters 


being wrought to a likeneſs beyond what any 
ſucceeding maſters were ever able to deſcribe *, 
Nor are his works, which are ſo full of action, 


any other than an artful ſeries or chain of dia. 
logues, which turn upon one remarkable cataſtrophe 


or event. He deſcribes no qualities or virtues ; 


cenſures no manners; makes no encomiums, nor 
gives characters himſelf; but brings his actors till 
in view. It is they who ſhow themſelves. It is 


they who ſpeak in ſuch a manner, as diſtinguiſhes 
them in all things from all others, and makes 


them ever like themſelves. Their different com- 
poſitions and allays ſo juſtly made, and equally 
carried on, through every particle of the action, 
give more inſtruction: than all the comments or 
gloſſes in the world. The poet, inſtead of 
giving himſelf _ thoſe diQativg and maſtedly airs 


of wiſdom, makes hardly any figure at all\ and 


is ſcarce diſcoverable in his poem. This is being 
truly a maſter. He paints ſo as to need no inſcrip- 


tion over his figures, to tell us what they are, 
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* what he intends by them. A few words let 
fall, on any flight occaſion, from any of the 


parties he introduces, are ſufficient to denote their 


manners and diſtin character. From a finger or 


a toe, he can repreſent to our thoughts the frame 


and faſhion of a whole body. He wants no 
other help of art, to perſonate his heroes, and 
make them living. There was no more left for 
tragedy to do after him, than to ere& a ſtage, 
and draw his dialogues and characters into ſcenes; 
turning in the ſame manner, upon one principal 
ation or event, with that regard to place and 
time which was ſuitable to a real ſpectacle. 
Even comedy * itſelf was adjudged to this great 
maſter; it being derived from thoſe parodies or 
mock- humors, of which he had given. the ſpeci- 
men in a concealed fort of raillery intermixed 
with the ſublime. — A dangerous ſtroke of art! 
and which required a maſterly hang, like that 


of the philoſophical hero, whoſe character was ö 


repreſented in the b , _ 
mentioned. 


From whence poſbbly we may form - .2-notion - 


of that reſemblance which on ſo many occaſions. 
was heretofore remarked between the prince of 


_ poets and the divine philoſopher, who was ſaid 


to rival him, and who, together with his con- 
temporaries of the ſame ſchool, writ wholly in that 
manner of dialogue above- deſcribed. From hence 


* pave i fa author, part 3. bea. 2. parage 20. 27. in tho 
notes, in this volume. * 
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2 ADVICE TO AN AUTHOR. Part r. 
too we may comprehend, perhaps , why the 


ſtudy. of dialogue was heretofore thought ſo ad- 


vantageous to writers, and why this manner of 
writing was judged ſo difficult, which at firſt 
fight, it muſt be owned, appears the eaſieſt of any. 

I have formerly wondered ,' , indeed, why a 
manner, which was familiarly uſed in treatiſes 
upon moſt ſubjects, with ſo much ſucceſs among 
the ancients, ſhould be ſo inſipid and of ſo little 
eſteem with us moderns:” But I afterwards per- 
_ ceived, that beſides the difficulty of the manner 
itſelf, and that mirror-faculty which we have 
obſerved it to carry in reſpect to ourſelves, it 
proves alſo of neceſſity a kind of mirror or looking- 


' glaſs to the age. Ik fo, it ſhould of con- 
ſequence (you will ſay) be the more agreeable 
and entertaining. True; if the real view 


of ourſelves be not perhaps diſpleaſing to us. 
But why more diſpleaſing to us than to the 


ancients? . - Becanſe perhaps they could 
with juſt reaſon bear to ſee their. natural coun- 
tenances repreſented. And why not we 


the ſame? What ſhould diſcourage us? for are 
we not as handſome, at leaſt, in our own 


eyes? Perhaps not: as we ſhall ſee, when 


we have conſidered a little further what the 
force is of this mirrorawriting, and how it differs 
from that more complaiſant modiſh way, in which 
an author, inſtead of preſenting us with other 
natural characters, ſets off his own with the ut- 
moſt art, and purchaſes his reader's favor by all 
imaginable compliances and condeſcenſions. 
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An Author who writes in his own perſon. has 
the advantage of being who or what he pleaſes. 
He is no certain man, nor has any certain nor 
genuine character; but ſuits himſelf, on every oc- 
caſion, to the fancy of his reader, whom as the 
faſhion is now- a- days. he conſtantly careſſes and 
cajoles. All turns upon their two perſons. And 
as in an amour, or commerce of love - letters; ſo 
here the author has the privilege of talking eternally 
of himſelf, dreſſing and ſprucing up himſelf; vhilſt 
he is making diligent court, and working upon 
the humor of the party to whom he addreſſes. 
This is the coquetry of a modern author; whoſe 
epiſtles dedicatory, prefaces, and addreſſes to the 
reader, are ſo many affected graces, deſigned to 
draw the attention from the ſubject towards him- 
ſelf; and make it be generally obſerved, not ſo 
much what he ſays, as what he appears, or is, 
and what figure he already makes, or * to 
make, in the faſhionable. world. 

Theſe are the airs which a neighbouring nation 
give themſelves , more particularly in what they 
call their memoirs. Their very eſſays on politics, 
their philoſopbical and critical works, their com- 
ments upon ancient and modern authors, all their 
treatiſes, are memoirs. The whole writing of 
this age is become indeed a ſort of memoir- writing: 
though in the real memoirs of the ancients, even 
when they writ at any time concerning themſelves, 
there was neither the I nor Thou throughout the 
whole work. So that all this pretty amour and 
intercourſe. of careſſes between the author and 
reader was thus entirely taken away. 


U 
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Much more is this the caſe in Dialogue. For 
here the author is annihilated; and the reader 
being no way applied to, ſtands for no body. 
The ſelf· intereſting parties both vaniſh at once, 
The ſcene preſents itſelf, as by chance, and un- 
_ deſigned. You are not only left to judge coolly, 
and with mdifference, of the ſenſe delivered; 
but of the character, genius, elocution, and 
manner of the perſons who deliver it. Theſe 
two are mere ſtrangers, in Whoſe favor you are 
no way engaged. Nor is it enough that the 
perſons introduced ſpeak pertinent and good ſenſe, 
at every turn. It muſt be ſeen from what bottom 
they ſpeak ; from what principle, what ſtock or 
fund of knowledge they draw ; and what kind of 
ſpecies of underſtanding they poſſeſs. For the 
underſtanding here muſt have its mark, its charac 
teriſtic note, by which it may be diſtinguiſhed, 
It muſt be ſuch and ſuch an underſtanding ; as 
when we ſay, for inſtance, ſuch or ſuch a face: 
ſince nature has characterized tempers and minds 
as peculiarly as faces. And for an artiſt who draws 
naturally, it is not enough to ſhow us merely faces 
which may be called men's: every face mult be 
a certain mans. Ihe 
Now, as a painter who draws battles or other 
actions of Chriſtians, Turks, Indians, or any 
diſtin” and peculiar people, muſt of neceſlity 
draw the ſeveral figures of his piece in their pro- 
per and real proportions, geſtures, habits, arms, 
or at leaſt with as fair reſemblance as poſſible; fo 
in the fame manner that writer, whoever he be, 
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r among us moderns, who ſhall venture to bring 
k his fellow - moderns into dialogue, muſt introduce 
s them in their proper manners, genius, behaviour, 
A and humor! And this is the mirror or Jooking- 


„ glaſs above · deſcribed 
For inſtance, a Gategue we will ſuppoſe; 'is 
framed after the manner of our ancient authors. 
In it, a poor philoſopher, of a mean figure, ac- 
coſts one of the powerfulleſt, wittieſt, handſom- 
eſt, and richeſt noblemen of the time, as he is 
walking leiſurely towards the temple. © You. 
© are going then,” ſays he, (calling him by his 
plain name], ©to pay yout devotions yonder at 
* the temple ? I am ſo. But with 
© an air, methinks, as if ſome thought perplex- 
4 ed you. What is there in the caſe which 
4 ſhould perplex one? The thought per- 
© haps of your petitions, and the confideration 
* what vows you had beſt offer to the deity. 
© I that ſo difficult? Can any one be ſo fooliſh 
© as to alk of heaven what is not for his 
„good?“ Not, if he underſtands what his 
“good is. Who can miſtake it, if he has 
common ſenſe, and knows the difference be- 
" tween proſperity and adverſity ? It is 
Ow therefore you would pray for. 
ndoubtedly. For inſtance, that abſolute 
0 _ fovereign who commands all* things by virtue 
* of his immenſe treaſures, and governs by his 
4 „ ble will and pleaſure, him you chink prob 
* perous, and his ſtate happy, 
Whilſt I am copying this? (for it is no more 


8 
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indeed than a borrowed: ſketch from one of thoſe 
;originals before - mentioned), I ſee a thouſand 
ridicules ariſing from the manner, the circum- 
ſtances, and action itſelf, compared with modern 
breeding and civility. Let us therefore mend the 
matter, if poſſible, and introduce the ſame philo- 
ſopher, addreſſing himſelf in a more obſequious 
manner to his Grace, bis Excellency, or his 
Honor ;. without failing in the leaſt: tittle of the 
ceremonial. . Or let us put the caſe more favorably 
Kill for our man of letters. Let us ſuppoſe him 
to be incognito, without the leaſt appearance of 
a character, which in our age is ſo little recom- 
mending. Let his garb and action be of the more 
modiſh ſort, in order to introduce him better, 
and gain him audience. And with theſe advan- 
tages and precautions, imagine ſtill in what man- 
ner he muſt accoſt this pageant of ſtate, if at any 
time he finds him at leiſure, walking in the fields 
alone, and without his equipage. . Conſider how 
many bows, and ſimpering faces l how many pre- 
ludes, excuſes, compliments ! — Now, put com- 
* . pliments , put ceremony into a dialogue „ and fee 
what will be the effect! | 
© This is the plain dilemma againſt, that ancient 
manner of writing, which we can neither well 
imitate nor tranſlate ; whatever pleaſure or profit 
we may find in reading thoſe originals, For what 
- ſhall we do in ſuch a circumſtance ? What if the 
fancy takes us, and we refolve to try the experi- 
ment in modern ſubjects? See the conſequence* 
— If we avoid ceremony, we are unnatural : os 
uſe 
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uſe it, and appear as we naturally are, as we 


ſalute, and meet, and treat one another, we hate 


the ſight. — What is this but hating our own 
faces? Is it the painter's fault? Should he paint 
falſely , or affectedly; mix modern with ancient, 
join ſhapes prepoſterouſly, and betray his art? If 
not, what medium is there? What remains for 
him, but to throw away the pencil? — No more 
deſigning after the life ; no more mirror - writing; 
or perſonal repreſentation of any kind whatever, 

Thus dialogue is at an end. The ancients 
could ſee their own faces; but we cannot. 
And why this? Why, but becauſe we 
have leſs beauty? for ſo our looking - glaſs can 
inform us— Ugly inſtrument ! and for this reaſon 
to be hated. - Our commerce and manner of con- 
verſation, which we think the politeſt imaginable; 
is ſuch, it ſeems, as we ourſelves cannot endure 
to ſee repreſented to the life. It is here as in our 
real portraitures, particularly thoſe at full length, 
where the poor pencil - man is put to a thouſand 
ſhiſts, whilſt he ſtrives to dreſs us in affected ha- 
bits, ſuch as we never wore ; becauſe ſhould. he 
paint us in thoſe we really wear, they would of 
neceſſity make the piece to be ſo much more ridi- 
culous, as it was more natural, and reſembling, 

Thus mach for, antiquity , and thoſe rules of 
art, thoſe philoſophical ſea - cards, by which the 
adventurous geniuſes of the times were wont to 
ſteer their courſes, and govern their impetuous 
muſe. Theſe were the Chartæ of our Roman 
maſter - poet, and theſe the pieces of art, the 
Vo. I. | | N 
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mirrors , the exemplars he bids us place before 
our eyes. Dry - 


Vos exemplaris Graca 
Nodurna verſate manu, verſate diurna *. 


And thus poetry and the writer's art „as in 
many reſpects it reſembles the ſtatuary's and the 
painter's „ fo in this more particularly, that it 


has its original draughts and models for ſtudy and 


practice; not for oltentation , to be ſhown abroad, 
or copied for public view. Theſe are the ancient 
buſts ; the trunks of ſtatues; the pieces of anatomy; 
the maſterly rough drawings which are kept within; 
as the ſecret learning, the myſtery, and funda- 
mental knowledge of the art. There is this eſſen- 


tial difference, however, between the artiſts of 


each kind , that they who deſign merely after 
bodies, and form the graces of this ſort, can 
never, With all their accuracy, or correQneſs of 
deſign, be able to reform themſelves, or grow a 
jot more ſhapely in their perſons. . But for thoſe 
artiſts who copy from another life, who ſtudy the 
graces and perfections of minds, and are real maſters 
of thoſe rules which conſtitute this latter ſcience ; 
it is impoſſible they ſhould fail of being them- 
| ſelves improved, and amended ip their better part. 

I muſt confeſs there is hardly any where to be 
found a more inſipid race of mortals, than thoſe 
whom we moderns are contented to call poets, 


©* Hor. de arte poet. / 268. 
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for having attained . the chiming faculty of a 
language, with an injudicious, random uſe of wit 
and fancy. But for the man who truly, and-in a 
juſt ſenſe , deſerves the name of poet, and who, 
as a real maſter or architect in the kind, can de- 
ſcribe both men and manners , and give to an ac- 
tion it's juſt body and proportions, he will be found, 
if I miſtake not, a very different creature. Such 
a poet is indeed a ſecond maker; a juſt Prometheus, 
under Jove. Like that ſovereign artiſt or univerſal, 

plaſtic nature he forms a whole, coherent and pro- 
portioned in itſelf, with due ſubjection and ſubor- 
dinancy of conſtituent parts. He notes the boun- 
daries of the paſſions, and knows their exact 
tones and meaſures; by which he juſtly repre- 
ſents them, marks the ſublime of ſentiments and 
action, and diſtinguiſhes the beautiful from the 
deformed ,. the amiable from the odious. The 
moral artiſt, who can thus imitate the Creator , 
and is thus knowing in the in ward form and ſtruc- 
ture of his ſellow - creature, will hardly, I pre- 
ſume, be found unknowing in himſelf, or at a loſs 
in thoſe numbers which make the harmony of a 
mind. For knavery is mere diſſonance and dif- 
proportion. And though villains may have 
ſtrong tones and natural capacities of action , it 
is impoſſible that true judgment and ingenuity ” 


7 The maxim will hardly be diſproved by fact or hiſtory , either 
in reſpe& of philoſaphers themſelves, or others Who were the greay 
zeniuſes or maſters'in the liberal arts. The characters of the two 
beſt Roman poets are well known. Thoſe of the ancient tragediant 
no leſs, "a the great epic maſter, though of an obſcurer and 
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ſhould reſide, where harmony and ar have 
no being. 

But having entered thus ſeriouſly into the con- 
cerns of authors, and ſhown their chief founda- 
tion and ſtrength, their preparatory, diſcipline, 
and qualifying method of ſelſ examination; it is 
fit ere we diſcloſe this myſtery any further, we 
ſhould conſider the advantages or diſadvantages 
our authors may . meet with from abroad; 


remoter age, was ever preſumed to be far enough from a vile or 
knavish character. The Roman as well as the Grecian orator was 
true to his country; and died in like manner a martyr for its 
. liberty. And thoſe hiſtorians who are of higheſt value, were either 
in a private life approved good men, or noted ſuch by their actions 
in the public. As for poets in particular , (ſays the learned and 
Wiſe Strabo), © Can we poſlibly imagine, that the genius,. power, 
& and excellence of a real poet, conſiſts in ought elſe than the juſt 
* ;mitation of life, in formed diſcourſe and numbers? But how 
* should he be that juſt imitator of life, whilſt he himſelf knows 
Ten its meaſures, nor how to guide himſelf by judgment and 
© underſtanding ? For we have not ſurely the ſame notion of the 
<< poet's excellence as of the ordinary craftſman's, the ſubje& of 
“ whoſe art is ſenſeleſs tone or timber, without life, dignity , 
ox beauty; whilſt the poet's art turning principally on men and 
« manners, he has his virtue and excellence, as poet, naturally 
© annexed to human excellence, and to the worth and dignity of 
man; inſomuch that it is impoſſible he should be a great and 
"worthy poet, who is not firſt a worthy and good man. 
'Ov v bro @apy * dv rom 411 we 7 rad 1 0 uud. 
Alon &c. ] & Tore ouniSeurou mf TY ddp xo gx 001 Ti 
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and how far their genius may be depreſſed or 
raiſed by any external cauſes, ariſing from the 
humor or judgment of the world. 

Whatever it be which influences in this reſpect, 
muſt proceed either from the Grandees and men 
in power, the Critics and men of art, or the 
People themſelves, the common audience, and 

mere vulgar. We ſhall begin, therefore, with the 
TY grandees , and pretended maſters of the world; 
taking the liberty, in favor of authors, to beſtow 
ſome advice alſo on theſe high perſons ; if poſſibly 
they are diſpoſed to receive it in ſuch a familiar 
way as this. 
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As uſual as it is with mankind to act abſolutely 
by will and pleaſure, without regard to counſel, 
or the rigid method of rule and precept; it muſt 
be acknowledged, nevertheleſs, that the good 
and laudable cuſtom of aſking advice, is ſtill up- 
held, and kept in faſhion, as a matter of fair re- 
pute, and honorable appearance; inſomuch that 
even monarchs, and abſolute princes themſelves, 
diſdain not, we ſee, to make profeſſion of the 
practice. 8 
It is, I preſume, on this account, that the 
royal perſons are pleaſed, on public oceafions, to 
make uſe of the noted ſtyle of We and Us. Not 
| that they are ſuppoſed to have any converſe with 
themſelves, as being endowed with the privilege 
of becoming plural, and enlarging their capacity, 
in the manner above-deſcribed. Single and abſolute 
perſons in government, I am ſenſible, can hardly 
be conſidered as any other than ſingle and abſolute 
in morals. They have no inmate controller to 
cavil with them, or diſpute their pleaſure. Nor 
have they, from any practice abroad, been able, 
at any time, to learn the way of being free and 
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familiar themſelves at home. Inclination and Will 
in ſuch as theſe, ' admit as little reftraint or check 
in private meditation as in public company. The 
world, which ſerves as a tutor to perſons of an 
inferior rank, is ſubmiſſive to theſe royal pupils; 
who, from their earlieſt days, are uſed to ſee 
even their inſtructors bend before them , and hear 
every thing applauded which they themſelves 
rform. 

For fear, therefore , Teſt their humor merely, 
or the caprice of ſome favorite, ſhould be pre- 
ſumed to influence them, when they come to 
years of princely diſcretion, and are advanced to 
the helm of government; it has been eſteemed 
a neceſſary decency , to ſummon certain adviſers 
by profeſſion, to aſſiſt as attendants to the ſingle 
perſon, and be joined with him in his written 


edits, proclamations, letters - patent, and other 5 


inſtruments of regal power. For this uſe, privy- 
counſellors have been erected; who being perſons 
of conſiderable figure and wiſe aſpet, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to ſtand as ſtatues or mere ciphers in 
the government, and leave the royal acts erroneouſly 
and falſly deſcribed to us in' the plural number; 
when, at the bottom, a ſingle will or fancy Was 
the ſole ſpring and motive. 

Foreign princes indeed have moſt of them that 
unbappy prerogative of acting unadviſedly and 
wilfully in their national affairs: but it is known 
to be far otherwiſg with the legal and juſt princes 
of our iſland. They are ſurrounded with the beſt 
of counſellors, the Laws. They adminiſter civil 
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affairs by legal officers, who have the direction 
of their public will and conſcience; 3 and they 
annuall receive advice and aid in the moſt 
effectual manner, from their good people. To 
this wiſe genius of our conſtitution We may be 
juſtly ſaid to owe aur wiſeſt and beſt princes; 
whoſe high birth, or royal education, could not 
alone be ſuppoſed to have given them that happy 
turn; ſince by experience we find, that thoſe very 
princes, from whoſe conduct the world abroad, 
as well as we at home, have reaped the greateſt 
advantages, were ſuch as had the moſt controverted 
titles; and in their youth had ſtood in the remoter 
proſpects of regal power, and lived the neareſt to 
8 private life, £5 

Other princes we haye had, who, though diffi 
cult perhaps in receiving counſel, haye been emi- 
nent in the practice of applying it to others. They 
have liſted themſelves adviſers in form; and, by 
publiſhing their admonitory works, have added 
to the number of thoſe whom in this treatiſe we 
have preſumed to criticiſe. Byt our criticiſm being 
withal an apology for authors, and a defence of 
the literate tribe; it cannot be thought amiſs in us, 
to join the royal with the plebeian penmen, in 
this common cauſe. © . 

It would be a hard caſe indeed, ſhould the 
Ny princes of our nation refuſe to countenance the 
induſtrious race of authors; ſince their royal an- 


ceſtors and predeceſſors have had ſuch honor 


derived to them from this pröfeſſion. It is to 
this Ton. owe that bright jewel of heir crown, 
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purchaſed by a warlike prince; Who baving aſ- 
ſumed the author, and eſſayed his ſtrength in the 
polemic writings of the ſchool- divines, thought 
it an honor on this account to retain the title 
of Defender of the Faith. 

Another prince, of a more pacific vature and 
fluent thought, ſubmitting arms and martial dif- 
cipline to the gown, and confiding in his prince- 
ly ſcience and profound learning, made his ſtyle 
and ſpeech the nerve and ſinew of his govern- 
ment. He gave us his works, full of wiſe ex- 
hortation and advice to his royal ſon, as well as 
of inſtruction to his good people; who could 
not without admiration obſerve their author- ſo. 
vereign thus ſtudious and contemplative in their 
behalf. It was then one might have ſeen our 
nation growing young and docile, with that ſim- 
plicity of heart which qualified them to profit, 
like a ſcholar - people, under their royal precep- 
tor. For, with abundant eloquence, he graciouſ- 
ly gave leſſons to his parliament, tutored his mi- 
niſters, and edified the greateſt churchmen and 
divines themſelves ;; by whoſe ſuffrage he obtain- / 
„ ed the higheſt appellations which could be me- 
in rited by the acuteſt wit, and trueſt underſtand. 
ing, From hence the Britiſh nations were taught 


ne to own in common a Solomon for their joint 
he lovereign , the founder of their late completed 
in- union. Nor can it be doubted that the pious 
or treatiſe of ſelf-diſcourſe aſcribed to the ſucceed» · 
to ing monarch, contributed in à great meaſure. to 
n, his glorious and never · fading titles of Saint and 


Martyr. 
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However it be, I would not willingly take up- 
on me to recommend this author-character to 
our future princes. Whatever crowns or lau- 
rels their renowned predeceſſors may have ga- 


| thered in this field of honor, I ſhould think, 
that, for the future, the ſpeculative province might 
more properly be committed to private heads. 


It would be a ſufficient encouragement to the 
learned world, and a ſure earneſt of the increaſe 


and flouriſhing of letters in our nation, if its ſo- 
vereigns would be contented to be the patrons 


of wit, and vouchſafe to. look graciouſly on the 
ingenious pupils of art. Or, were it the cul. 
tom of their prime miniſters to have any ſuch 


regard, it would of itſelf be ſufficient to change 


the face of affairs. A ſmall degree of favor would 


| inſure the fortunes of a diſtreſſed and ruinous 
tribe, whoſe forlorn condition has helped to draw 


diſgrace upon arts and ſciences , and kept them 


far off from that politeneſs and beauty in which 


they would ſoon appear, if the aſpiring genius 
of our nation were forwarded by the leaſt care 
or culture. | 

There ſhould not, one would think , be any 


need of courtſhip or perſuaſion to engage our 


grandees in the patronage of arts and letters. 
For in our nation, upon the foot things ſtand, 
and as they are likely to continue, it is not dil. 


friicult to foreſee, that improvements will be made 


in every art and ſcience. The Muſes will have 
theit turn; and, with or without their Mæcenaſes, 
will grow in credit and eſteem, as they arrive 
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to greater perfection, and excel in every kind. 
There will ariſe ſuch ſpirits as would have credited 
their court-patrons , had they found any fo wiſe as 
to have ſought them out betimes, and contributed 
to their riſing greatneſs. | 

It is ſcarce a quarter of an age fince fuch 2 
happy balance of power was ſettled between our 
prince and people, as has firmly ſecured our hi- 
therto precarious liberties, and remqved from us 
the fear of civil commotions, wars, and violence, 
either on account of religion and worſhip, the 
property of the ſubject, or the contending titles 
of the crown. But as the greateſt advantages: of 
this world are not to be bought at eaſy prices; 


we are ſtill at this moment expending both our 


blood and treaſure, to ſecure to ourſelves this 
ineſtimable purchaſe of our free government and 
national conſtitution. And as happy as we are 
in this eſtabliſhment at home, we are till held 
in a perpetual alarm by the aſpect of affairs 
abroad, and by the terror of that power, which, 
ere mankind had well recovered the mifery of 
thoſe barbarous ages conſequent to the Roman 
yoke , has again threatened the world with a 
univerſal monarchy, and a new abyſs of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition. 

The Britiſh Muſes, in this din of arms, may 
well lie abject and obſcure, eſpecially being as 
15 in their mere infant-ſtate. They have hitherto 
carce arrived to any thing of ſhapelineſs or perſon. 
They liſp as in their cradles; and their ſtammering 
tongues , which nothing beſide their youth and 
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rawneſs can excuſe „ have hitherto ſpoken in 
wretched pun and quibble. Our dramatic Shake- 
ſpear, our Fletcher, Jonſon , and our epic 
Milton, preſerve this ſtyle. And even a latter 
race, ſcarce free of this infirmity, and aiming at a 


Falſe ſublime, with crowded {mile and mixed me- 


taphor, (the hobby-horſe and rattle of the Muſes), 


entertain our raw fancy, and unpractiſed ear; 


which has not as yet had leiſure to Hou itſelf, 


and become truly 66 b 


But thoſe Ae. bards, rude as they were, 
according to their time and; age, have provided 


us, however, with the richeſt ore. To their 
eternal honor, they have withal been the firſt of 


Europeans, who, ſince the Gothic model of po- 
etry, attempted to throw off the horrid diſcord 
of jingling rhyme. They have aſſerted ancient 
ic liberty, and have happily broken the ice 

r thoſe who are to follow them; and who 
. in their footſteps, may at leiſure poliſh 
our language, lead our ear to finer pleaſure, and 
find out the true rhythmus, and harmonious num- 


bers, which alone can ſatisfy a juſt judgment, and 


muſe · like apprehenſion. ; 

It is evident, our natural genius ſhines above 
that airy neighbouring nation; of whom, how- 
ever, it muſt be confeſſed, that, with truer pains 
and induſtry, they have ſought politeneſs, and 
ſtudied to give the muſes their due body and pro- 


eon. as well as the n ornaments of cor- 


Mile. 5. chap. 1. parag. 38, 39. in vol. 8. 1 
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rectneſs, chaſtity, and grace of ſtyle: From the 
plain model of the ancients, they have raiſed a 
noble ſatiriſt. In the epic kind their attempts 
have been leſs ſucceſsful. In the dramatic they 
have been ſo happy as to raiſe their ſtage to as 
great perfection as the genius of their nation will. 
permit. But the high ſpirit of tragedy can ill 
ſubſiſt where the ſpirit of liberty is wanting. The 
genius of this poetry conſiſts in the lively repre- 
ſentation of the diſorders and miſery of the great; 
to the end that the people, and thoſe of a lower 
condition, may be taught the better to content 
themſelves with privacy, enjoy their ſafer ſtate, 
and prize the equality and juſtice of their guardi- 
an Laws. If this be found agreeable to the juſt 
tragic model which the ancients have delivered 
to us; it will eaſily be conceived how little ſuch 


a model is proportioned to the capacity or taſte 


of. thoſe, who, in a long ſeries of degrees, from 
the loweſt peaſant to the high ſlave of royal 
blood, are taught to idolize the next in power 
above them, and think nothing ſo adorable as 
that unlimited greatneſs, and tyrannic power, 
which is raiſed at their own * and exer- 
eiſed over themſelves. | 
It is eaſy, on the other hand, to apprebend 
the advantages of our Britain in this particular; 
and what effect its eſtabliſhed liberty will produce 
in every thing which relates to art, when peace 
returns to us on theſe happy conditions. It was 
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the fate of Rome, to have ſcarce an intermediate 
age, or ſingle period of time, between the riſe 
of arts and fall of liberty. No ſooner had that 
nation begun to loſe the ——_— and barbarity 
of their manners, and learn of Greece to form 
| their heroes, their orators and poets, on a right 
model, than, by their unjuſt attempt upon the 
hberty of the world, they juſtly loſt their own. 
With their liberty , they loſt not only their force 
of eloquence, but even their ſtyle and language 
ſelf. The poets who afterwards aroſe amongſt 
them, were mere unnatural and forced plants. 
Their two moſt accompliſhed, who came laſt, 
and cloſed the ſcene, were plainly ſuch as had 
ſeen the days of liberty, and felt the ſad effects 
of its departure. Nor had theſe been ever brought 
in play, otherwiſe, than through the friendſhip of 
the famed Mæcenas, who turned a prince natur- 
ally cruel and barbarous, to the love and court- 
ſhip of the Muſes*. Theſe tutoreſſes formed in 
their royal pupil a new nature. They taught 
him how to charm mankind. They were more 
to him than his arms or military virtue; and, 
more than Fortune herſelf, aſſiſted him in his 
greatneſs, and made his uſurped dominion ſo en- 
chanting to the world, that it could ſee without 
regret, its chains of bondage firmly rivetted. The 
corrupting ſweets of ſuch a poiſonous government 
were not indeed long. vor. The bitter ſoon ſuc- 
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cteded'1 and, in the iſſue, the waits was find 
to bear with patience thoſe natural and genuine 
tyrants, who ſucceeded to this e re W 
of arbitrary and univerſal power. 

And now that I am fallen unawares into much 8 
profound refleQions on the periods of government, 
and the flouriſhing and decay of liberty and letters, 
I cannot be contented to confider merely of the 
enchantment which wrought ſo powerfully upon 
mankind, when firſt this, univerſal monarchy was 
eſtabliſhed. I muſt wonder ſtill more, when 1 
conſider how, after the extinction of this Czſarean 
and Claudian family, and a ſhort interval of 
princes raiſed and deſtroyed with much diſorder 
and public. ruin, the Romans ſhould regain their 
periſhing dominion , and retrieve their finking 
ſtate, by an after-race of wiſe and able princes, 
ſucceſſively adopted, and taken from a private 
ſtate to rule the empire of the world. They 
were men who not only poſſeſſed the military 
virtues, and ſupported that ſort of diſcipline in 
the higheſt degree; but as they ſought the inter- 
eſt of the world, they did what was in their 
power to reſtore liberty, and raiſe again the 
periſhing arts, and decayed virtue of mankind. 
But the ſeaſon was now paſt! the fatal form of 
government was become too natural; and the 
world, which had bent under it, and was become 
flaviſh and dependent, had neither power nor 
will to help itſelf. The only deliverance it could 
tes, expect, was from the mercileſs hands of the Bar- 

barians, and a total diſſolution of that enormous 
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empire and deſpotic power, which the beſt hands 
could not preſerve from being deſtructive to hu. 
man nature. For even barbarity and Gothiciſm 
were already entered into arts, ere the ſavages 
had made any impreſſion on the empire. All the 
advantage which a fortuitous, and almoſt mira- | 
culous ſucceſſion © of good princes, could procure 
their highly - favored arts and ſciences, was no 
more, than to preſerve, during their on time, 
thoſe periſhing remains, which had for a while 
with difficulty ſubſiſted, after the decline of liber- 
ty. Not a ſtatue, not a medal, not a tolerable 
piece of architecture, could ſhow itſelf afterwards, 
Philoſophy, wit, and learning, in which ſome 
of thoſe good princes had themſelves been ſo 
renowned, fell wich them; and ignorance and 
darkneſs overſpread the world, and fitted it for 
the chaos and ruin which enſued. 
Me are now in an age when Liberty is once 
again in its aſcendant. And we are ourſelves the 
happy nation, who not only enjoy it at home, 
but, by our greatneſs and power, give life and 
vigor to it abroad, and are the head and chief of 
the European League „founded on this common 
cauſe. Nor can it, I preſume, be juſtly feared, 
that we ſhould loſe this noble ardor, or faint un- 
der the glorious toil, though like ancient Greece, 
we ſhould, for ſucceeding ages, be contending 
with a foreign power, and endeavouring to 
* Advice to'an author, part 2. 6 2. parag. 12, 13. Ib. part 3. 
$ 3. parag. 1 3. in the notes, in this volume. 
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redutee che exorbitancy vf 4-giand;, monarch.- It. is. 
with us: at preſenb, As with the, Roman people 
in thoſe eatly days, when they Wanted. gnly.repole. 
from arms to apply themſelves ts. the. improves! / 


ment of arts and ſtudies , We; ſhould in this. 


caſe, need no ambitious monarch! to be allured, 


by hope of fame; or ſecret views af power, to 
give penſions abroad, as. well as at home, and 
purchaſe flattery ſcom every, profeſſion, aud fei- 
ence. We ſhould tied a better fund within, ours 
ſelves; and might, Without ſuch aſſiſtance; be 
able to excel; by our owa. virtue and emulation. 

Well it would be indeed, and much to the 
honor of our nables and prinees, would they free⸗ 
ly belp in this affair; and, by a zudicious appli- 
cation of their bounty, facilitate this happy birth, 
of which I have ventured to ſpeak in a prophetic 
Rylei It would be of no ſmall advantage to 


\ 


. 


them during their, life; and would „ mare.. than © 


all their other labors, procure them an immortal 
memory. For they muſt remember, that their 
fame is in the hands of penmen; and that the 


greateſt actions loſe their force, and periſh, in the 


cuſtody of unable and mean writers, 

Let a nation remain ever fo rude: and 9 5 
ous, it muſt have its poets; rhapſoders, hiſtorio- 
graphers, antiquaries of ſome kind or other, 
whoſe buſineſs it will he, to recount its remarkable 

 Serus enizs Grecis adwovit acumina chartis 3 te 
E poſt Punica bella ,quietnsz querere cepit, a 
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tranſactions, and record the achievements of its 


civil and military herees. And though the mili- 
taty kind may happen to be che furtheſt removed 
from any acquaintance with letters, or the muſes; 
they are yet; in feality; che moſt intereſted in 


the cauſe and party of'theſe'remembrancers. The 


greateſt” ſhare of fame and admiration falls natu- 
rally on the armed worthies. The great in council 
are ſecond in the muſes? favor. But if worthy 


poetic' geniuſes are not found, nor able penmen 


raiſed; to rehearſe the lives , and celebrate the 
high actions of great men, "they muſt be traduced 
by ſuch. recorders as chande preſents. We have 
few modern heroes, Who, like Xenophon or Cæ- 
ſar, can write their own commentaries. And the 
raw memoir-writings, and unformed pieces of 
modern ſtateſmen, full of their intereſted and 
private views, will, in another age, be of little 
” ſervice to ſupport their memory or name; ſince 
already the world begins to ficken with the kind. 
It 1s the learned, the able, and difintereſted hif. 
torian, who takes place at laſt. And when the 
ſignal poet, or herald of fame, is once heard, 
the inferior trumpets ſink in filence and ben. 
But ſuppoſing it were poſſible for the hero or 
ſtateſman to be abſolutely unconcerned for his 
memory, or What came after him; yet, for the 
preſent merely ; and during his own time, it muſt 
be of importance to him, to ſtand fair with the 
men of letters and ingenuity, and to have the char- 
acter aud repute of being favorable to their art. 
Be the illuſtrious perſon ever ſo high or awful in 
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his ſtation, he muſt have deſcriptions made of him 
in verſe and proſe, under feigned or real appel. 
lations. If he be omitted' in found ode, or lofty 
epicy* he muſt be ſung at leaſt in doggerel, and 
plain ballad. The people will needs have his 
effigies, though they ſee his perſon. ever ſo rarely 
and if he refuſes to ſit to the good painter, there 
are others, who, to oblige the public, will take 
the deſign in hand. We ſhall take up with what 
preſents ; and rather than be without the illuſtrious 
phyſiognomy of our great man, ſhall be contented 
to ſee him portraitured / by thę artiſt- who ſerves 
to illuſtrate prodigies in fairs, and adorn heroic 
ſign - poſts. The ill paint of this kind cannot, it 
is true, diſgrace his excellency\; whoſe privilege 
it is, in common with the royal iſſue, to be raiſed 
to this degree of honor, and to invite the paſs 


| ſerger or traveller, by his ſignal repreſentative. It 
1s ſuppoſed in this caſe that there are better pic- 


tures cuftent of the hero; and that ſuch as theſe 
are no true or favorable repreſentations. But in 


another fort of limning, there is great danger, 


leſt the hand ſhould diſgrace” the ſubject. Vile 
encomiums , and wretched panegyrics, are the 
worſt of ſatires ; and when ſordid and low geniuſes 
make their court ſucceſsfully in one way, the 
generous and able are apteſt to revenge it in 
another. JJ 18M EY” I” OR 

All things conſidered, as to the intereſt of our 
potentates and Grandees, they appear to have 
only this choice left them, either wholly, if poſ 
ible, to ſupprebs letters, or give a TY 
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towards their . ſupport. © Wherever the author- 
practice and liberty of the pen has in the leaſt 
prevailed , the governors of the ſtate. muſt be 
either conſiderable gainers or ſufferers by its means. 
So that it would become them; either by a right 
Turkiſh policy, to ſtrike directiy at the profeſſion, 
and overthrow the very art and myſtery itſelf, 
or with alacrity to ſupport: and encourage it, in 


the right manner, by a generous and impartial 


regard to merit. To act narrowly , or by halves, 
or with indifference and coolneſs, or fantaſtically, 
and by humor merely, will ſcarce: be found to 
turn to their account. They muſt do juſtice, 
that juſtice may be done them in return. It will 
be in vain for our Alexanders to give orders, that 
none beſides a Lyſippus ſhould make their ſtatue, 
nor any beſides. an Apelles ſhould draw their 
picture. Inſolent intruders will do © themſelves 
the honor to practiſe on the features of theſe 
heroes. An} a vile Chzrilus, after all, ſhall, 
with their own conſent perhaps, ſupply he room 
of a deſerving and noble artiſt; 

In a government where the people are HHarers 
In power, but no diſtributers or diſpenſers of 
rewards, they expect it of their princes and great 
men, that they ſhould ſupply the generous part, 
and beſtow honor and advantages on thoſe from 
whom the nation itſelf may receive honor and 
advantage, It is expected, chat they who are 
high and eminent in the ſtate, ſhould not only 
provide for its neceſſary - ſafety and ſubſiſtence, 
1 omit Ane which may contribute to its 
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dignity and honor. The arts and ſciences muſt 
not be left patronleſs. The public itſelf will join 
with the good wits and judges ; in the reſentment 
of ſuch à neglect. It is no ſmall advantage, even 
in an abſolute government, for a miniſtry to have 
wit on their ſide, and engage the men of merit in 
this kind to be their well - wiſhers and friends. 
And in thoſe ſtates where ambitious leaders often 
contend for the ſupreme: authority, it is a con- 
ſiderable advantage to the ill cauſe of ſuch pre- 
teulers when they can obtain a name and intereſt 
with the | men of letters. The good Emperor 
Trajan h himſelf no mighty ſcholar, had 
bis due as well as an Auguſtus; and was as' highly 
celebrated for his munificence, and juſt encourage- 
ment r every art and virtue! And who 


could. write ſo well himſelf , and maintai ied his 
n cauſe by wit as well as aums, Kn experimentally 
5 what it was to have even a Catullus his enemy; 
5 and, though laſhed ſo often in his lampoons, con- 


tinued to forgive and court him. The traitor 
kne xy the importance of this mildneſs. May none 

who have the ſume deſigns, underſtand ſo well 
of the advantages of ſuch a conduct! I would have 


at required only this one defect in Czſar's generoſity, 
* to have been ſecure of his never riſing to great - 
) 


4 _ nefs,. or enſlaving his native country. Let him 
6 have ſhown a ruggedneſs and auſterity. towards 


2 free. geniuſes, or 4 neglect or cantempt towards 
* men of wit; let him have truſted to his arms, and 
75 e e arts 50. letters; and he would 
| | | 4 0 e 
«96 2 
8 : 
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4 | ſuch of the tribe of writers, whoſe chief abllity 
has lain in making their court well, and obtaining 


* 
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have proved a ſecond Marius, or a Catiline of 
meaner fame and characte. 

It is, I know, the nden of ſome who 
are called great men, that, in regard of their 5 
high ſtations, they may be eſteemed to pay a 
ſufficient tribute to letters, 4 and diſcharge them. 
ſelves as to their own part in particular; if they 
chuſe indifferently any ſubject ſor their bounty, 


and are } pleaſed to confer/ their favor either on 


ſome one pretender to art, or promiſcuouſiy to 


to be introduced to their xoquaintance. This they 
think ſufficient to. inſtal them patrons of wit, and 
maſters of the literate order. But this method will 
of any ↄther the leaſt ſerve their intereſt orideſign. 
The placing of rewards is a double injury to 
merit; and, in every, cauſe or intereſt, paſſes for 
worſe than mere indifference or neutrality. There 
can be no excuſe for making an ill choice. Merit 
in every kind is eaſily diſcovered, when ſought. 
The public itſelf fails not ta give ſufficient indi. 
cation; and points out thoſe geninſes who want 

only countenance and encouragement to become 
conſiderable. An ingenious man never ſtarves un- 
known: and great men muſt wink hard, or it 


would be impoffible for them to miss duch ad. 


vantageous opportunities of ſhowing their genero- 


ſity, and acquiring the univerſal eſteem, acknow- | 


ledgments, and good wee, 1 "oo Oey" and 
tearned moos 3 
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cohonnlag the influence of our grandegs-in matters 
of art, and letters, will eaſily be gathered from 
the reflections already made. It may appear from 
the very freedom we have taken in cenſuring theſe 


men of power, what little reaſon aut lors have to 
plead them as their encuſe for any failure in the 


improvement. of their art and talent. Fox in a free 
country; ſuch as ours, there is not any order or 
rank of men more ee than that of writers; who, 
if they have real ability and merit; dan fully right 
themſelves when injured ; and are ready furniſhed 
wich means ſufficient" to make themſelyes con- 
ſidered by the men in bigbeſt p ¹ wỹ .. 


Nor ſhould 1 ſufpeck the genius of Ous writers, 
or charge them with:mearnnefs and inſufficiency on 


the account of this- lows ſpiritedneſs. which they 
diſcover; were it not for another fort gf fear, by 
which they more plainly betray emfelves, and 
ſeem eonſcious of their own defect. The Critics, 


it ſeems;, are formidable to them. The Critics 


are the dreadful ſpectres, the giants, 


the cachanters, 


who traverſe ànd diſturb them in their works. 


Theſe are the perſecutors, ſor whoſe ſake they 
are ready to hide their heads; begging refcue 


and protection of all good people; and flying in 


particular to the great, by 6 
4 


An judgment Cathy PEN Eg to 3 
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to be defended from this Melchel examining race. 
For what can be more cruel, than to be forced 
© to ſubmit to the rigqrous, Jays of wit, and write 
under ſuch ſevere” judges as are deaf to all 
e courtſhip, and can be wrought upon by, go 
cr inſinuntfiorr or flattery to paſs by _ and 
* "pardon AN tranſpreſſion»of..avt' 2” © 1 

To judge indeed of the ace ib a 
modern author, by the pattern of his preſaces, 
dedications, and introductions , one would: think, 
that, at te moment when a piece ofthis was in 
| band, Tome! conjuration was forming againſt him, 
ſome diabolical powers drawing together to blaſt 
his Work, and croſs his generous deſign. He 
therefore voufes his iodigun tient, bardens bis ſore- 
head, and with many furious dehances and Avaunt- 
Satans! enters on bis bufimeſg z not with-the-leaſt 


regard to hat may juſtly be obiected to him in 


a way of Critftifm ;: but with ante | 
Gf the manner and art relEogt tn 7 HG 141 
Odi profaruny wülgustetantro,“ was zu i Uwe, 
no deubt, x a" generous dehance! The avaunt ! was 
natural and: pfoper in its place; elpeeially where 
religion and virtue were the poet's theme. But 
with bur moderne the cafe: is generally the very 
reverſe. And accordinglyithe : defiance or avaunt 
ſhould run much after this manner: © As for you 
8 velgar ſouls, mere natutals, Who know no art, 
5 Were ecke dirt into the wings of, wiſdom, 
3 IG 1 4 DEST 97 
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« nor ever viſited the ſanctuarjes of v wit or learning, 

„gather yourſelves together from "All parts, aud 
« hearken to the ſong or tale I am about to utter. 
* But for you men of ſcience, and underſtanding, 
« who have ears and judgment, and can weigh 
© ſenſe, ſcan ſyllables „and meaſure ſounds; you 
« who by a certain art diſtinguiſh falſe thought 
* from true, correctneſs ſrom rudeneſs , and bom; 
i i baſt and chaos from order and the, ſublime,; 

© away hence! or ſtand aloof ! whilſt 1 practiſe. 
“ upon the eaſineſs of thoſe mean capacities and 
« apprehenſions Who make the moſt numerous 
* audience , and are che only ee Judges of 
my labors.” 

It is ſtrange to ſee how differently the vinity 
of mankind. runs, in different times and ſe zaſons. 
It is at preſent the boaſt of almoſt every enter- 
priſer in the Muſes art, © That by his genius alone, 
4 and a natural rapidity , of ſtyle and thought, be 
4 js able to carry all before bim; that he 

* plays with his'buſineſs, does things i in paſſiog, 

© at a ventyre, and in the quickeſt period. of 

© time. In the days of Attic elegance, as Als 
were then truly of another form and turn, ' fo 
workmen; Were of another humor, and had their 
vanity' Fo quite contrary kind. They became 
rather affected in  endeavouring to diſcover the 
pains they had taken to be correct. They were 
glad to infinuate how laboriouſly, and with what 
expenſe" of time, they had brought the ſmalleſt 
work of theirs (as perhaps a ſingle ode or fatire, 


an oration or panegyrie) to its perfection, When 


. : * 
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they had fo poliſhed' their piece, and rendered it 


ſo natural and eaſy, that it ſeemed" only a lucky 
flight, a hit of thought, 'or flowing vein of hu. 
mor; they were then chiefly concerned leſt it 
ſhould in reality paſs for ſuch , and their artifice 
remain undiſcovered.” They were willing it ſhould 
de known how ferious their play was; and how 

elaborate their freedom and facility; that they 


might ſay as the een and pos Poet, 
glancing on himſelf, TO | 


— 


 Toidentis ſrc abu, . & v toruebitr* . 
as 
9 * 5 


W idem, ſudet multum, 2 bee, | 
Auſiut idem 7s n ſeries mur pollet *, 


Such accpracy of workmanſhip requires a Cri 
tic's eye. It is loſt upon a vulgar. judgment. 
Nothing grieves a real artiſt more than that in- 
difference of the public, which ſuffers work to 
pass uncriticiſed. Nothing , on the other ſide , 
Tejoices him more, than the nice view and in- 
ſpection of the acchrate examiner aud-judge of 
work. It is the mean genius, the flovenly per- 
former, who knowing nothing of true workman- 
ſhip, endeavours, by the beſt outward glofs and 
dazzling ſhow, to turn the * from a rect and 
ſteady furvey of his piece. . 
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What u be which an expert muſician mat | 

earneſtly deſires, than to perforny his part in the | 
preſence of thoſe, Who are knowing in his art? | * 
It is to the ear alone he applies himſelf; rhe eri ; 

tical, the nice ear. Let bis hearers be of what 

character they pleaſe: be they naturally flere; 

moroſe, or rigid; no matter, ſo they are critics; 

able to cenſure, — , and ſound every accord 

and ſymphony. is there mortifies the good 

painter more, * — When, amidſt his admiring 

ſpectators, there is not one preſent, who has been | 
uſed to compare the hands of different maſters, : -* 
or has at eye to diſtinguiſh the advantages or 

defects of every ſtyle ? T hrough all the inferior 

orders of mechanics, the rule is found to hold 

the ame. In every ſcience, every art, the real 

maſters , or proficients, rejoice in nothing more, 

than in thorough ſearch and examination of their 
performances, by all the rules of art and niceſt Oy 
criticiſm. Why therefore, in the Mufes' name! | 
is it not the ſume with our pretenders to the writs | 
ing art, dur poets, and / proſe · authors in every 
kind? Why in this profeſſion are we found fuch 
ic. held; and indulged in this unlearned aver. 
ſion; unleſs it be taken for granted, that as wit 
and learning ſtand at preſent in our nation, wo | , 
are ſtill upon the foot of empitics and mountebanks ? - 

From theſe conſiderations, I take upon me 

abſolutely. to condemn the faſhionable and pre 
vailng cuſtom of inveighing againſt Critics, as the 
common enemies, the peſts, and lodendinties of 
commonyealth of wit and Iomers. J affert on 
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the contrary „that they are the d pillars of 
this building; ag that without the encouragement 
and propagatigi of ſuch a race, e ſhould remain 
as Gothic architects as ever. . . 
In the weaker and mole in te ſocieties of 
hind, ſuch as thoſe compoſed of federate 
tribes, or mixed colonies, ſcarce ſettled in their 
new ſeats, it migbt paſs for ſufficient good-fortune, 
if the people proved only ſo far maſters of language, 
as to be able to underſtand Ine another, i in order 
to confer about their wants; and provide for their 
common geceſſities. Their ex 
ſtate could not be preſumed to > afford them either 
that full leiſure , or eaſy diſpoſition which was 
' requiſite to raiſe them to any curioſity of ſpeculation. 
They who: were neither ſafe from violence, nor 
ſecure of plenty, were unlikely to engage in 
unnecelfary arts. Nor could it be expected they 
ſhould turn their attention towards the numbers of 
their language, and the harmonious ſounds which 
they accidentally-emitted. But hen, in proceſs 
of time, the affairs of the' ſociety were ſettled on 
an eaſy and ſecure foundation; when debates and 
diſcourſes on theſe ſubjects of common intereſt, 
and public good. grown- familiar; and the 
ſpeeches of prime * and leaders were conſi- 
dered, and comparet together; there would na- 
turally be obſerved, not only a more agreeable 


: ware of found ber a happier a8 more 1 
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. of choughts, in one Peng, than in 
anot ' 4 


I may cakly be perceived from hence , chat 
the goddeſs Perſuaſion muſt have been in a manner 
the mother of poetry, rhetoric, muſic , and the 
other kindred arts. For it is apparent, that where 
chief men and leaders had the ſtrongeſt intereſt 
to perſuade , they uſed the higheſt endeavours to 
pleaſe. So that in ſuch a ſtate or polity as has 


been deſcribed, not only the beſt order of thought, 


and turn of fancy, but the moſt ſoft and inviting 
numbers, muſt bave been employed, to charm 


the public ear, and to incline the heart, mY the 


agreeableneſs of expreſſion. | * 

Almoſt all the ancient maſters of this fort were 
faid to have been Muſicians. And tradition , which 
ſoon grew fabulous, could not better repreſent 


the firſt founders or eſtabliſhers of theſe larger 


ſocieties, than as real ſongſters, Who, by the 
power of their voice and lyre, could charm the 


wildeſt beaſts, and draw the rude foreſts and rocks 


into the form of faireſt cities. Nor can it be 
doubted, that the ſame artiſts, who ſo induftrioufly, 
applied themſelves to ſtudy the numbers of ſpeech, 
muſt have made proportionable improvements in 
the ſtudy of mere ſounds and natural harmony; 
which ; of itſelf , muſt have conſiderably contributed 
towards the ſoftening the rude manners and dart 
temper of their new people. 

If therefore it ſo happened in theſe free com- 
munities, made by conſent and voluntary aſſoci- 


ation, want aſter a while , J the power of _— 


E 
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or of a few, grew prevalent over the reſt; if 


Force took place, and the affairs of the fociety 
were adminiſtered without their concurtence , by 
the influence of awe and terror: it followed, that 
theſe pathetic ſciences // and arts of ſpeech were 
| little cultivated, fince they were of little uſe. But 
where Perſuaſion was the chief means of guiding 
the ſociety ; where the people were to be con- 
vinced before they acted ; there elocution became 
conſiderable ; there orators and bards were heard, 
and the chief geniuſes and ſages of the nation 
betook themſelves to the ſtudy of thoſe arts, by 
which the people were rendered more Ele! in 
a way of reaſon and underſtanding , and more 
ſubject to be led by men of ſcience and erudition. 
The more theſe artiſts courted the public, the 
more they inſtructed it. In ſuch conſtitutions as 
theſe, it was the intereſt of the wiſe and able , that 
the community ſhould be judges of ability and 
wiſdom. The high eſteem of ingenuity was what 
advanced the ingenious to the - greateſt honors. 
And they who roſe by ſcience , and politeneſs in 
the higher arts, could not fail to promote that. taſte 
and reliſh to which they owed their * 
diſtinction and pre · eminence. 

Hence it is that thoſe arts have been delivered 
to us in ſuch perfection by free nations; who, from 
the nature of their government, as from: a proper 
ſoil, produced the generous plants : whilſt the 
mightieſt bodies and vaſteſt empires, governed by 
force and a _deſpotic power, could, after ages of 
peace and leiſure , produce no other than What 
was deformed and barbarous of the kind. 


A —— | | 
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When the perſualive arts were grown thus 
into repute, and the power of moving the af. 
ſections become the ſtudy and emulation of the 
forward wits and aſpiring geniuſes of the times; it AM 
| would neceſſarily happen, that many geniuſes of 
: equal ſize and ſtrength, though leſs covetous of 
: public applauſe, of power, or of influence over 
5 mankind ', would content themſelves with the 
: contemplation merely of theſe enchanting arts. 
Theſe they would the better enjoy, the more 
they refined their taſte, and cultivated their eat. 
For to all muſic there muſt᷑ be an ear proportionable. 
There muſt be an art of hearing found, ere the 
performing arts can have their due effect, or any, 
thing exquiſite in the kind be felt or comprehended. 
The juſt performers therefore in each art, would 
naturally be the moſt defirons of improving and 
refining the public ear; which they could no way 
ſo well effect, as by the help of thoſe latter 
geniuſes, who were in a manner their interpreters 
to the people; and who, by their example, 
taught the public to diſcover what was juſt and 
excellent in each performance, _ 2 | 
Hence was the origin of Critics; who, as 
arts and ſciences advanced, would neceſſarily come 
withal into repute ; and being heard with ſatis - 
faction in their turn, were at length tempted to 
become authors , and appear in public. Theſe 
were honored with the name of ſophiſts ; a character 
which in early times was highly reſpeted. Nor 
did the graveſt philoſophers, who were cenſors of 
manners, and Critics of a higher degree, diſdain i 


Y 
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to exert their criticiſm in the inſetior arts; eſpecially 
in thoſe. relating to bee and the power of 


: argument and perſuaſion; 1 Ind + 


When ſich a race as this was dig len 1, it was 
bo longer poſſible to impoſe on maiikind;by what 
Was ſpecious and pretending. The public would 


be paid in no falſe wit or jingling eloquence. 


Where the learned Critics were fo well received, 


| and'Þhitoſophers themſelves diſdained not to be of 


the number; there could not fail to ariſe critics of 


an inferior order, who would ſubdivide the ſeveral 


Provinces of this empive. Beymologiſts, philologiſts, 
grammarians, rhetoricians, and others of conſider- 


able note, aud eminent in their degree, would 
| Fonts 


here appear, and vindicate the truth and 
f their art, by revealing the hidden beautics 


| oo lay in the I of juſt performers 1 and by 


expoſing the Weak ſides, falſe ornaments , and 
affected graces of mere pretenders. Nothiog of 
what we call ſophiſtry in argument, or bombaſt in 
ſtyle; nothing of the effemipate kind, or of the 
falſe. tender, the pointed witticiſm, the disjointed 
thought, the crowded ſimile, or the mixed 
metaphor, could paſs even, on the common ear : 


whilſt, the Notaries, the Expoſitors, and Prompters 


abovementioned ,- were every Where at hand, 
and. ready to explode. the unnatural manner. 
It is eaſy to imagine, that, amidſt the ſeveral 


| 97 les and manners af diſcourſe or writing, the eaſieſt 


attained, and earlieſt practiſed, was the miraculous, 


et or e, we n call che ſublime. 
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Aſtoniſbment is of all other paſſions the eaſieſt raiſed. 


in raw and une xperienced mankind. Children in 
their earlieſt mfancy are entertained in this manner: 


and the known way of pleaſing ſuch as theſe, is 


to make them wonder, and lead the way for chem 


in this paſſion, by a ſeigned furpriſe at the 


miraculous objects we ſet before them. The beſt 
muſic of barbarians is hideous and aſtoniſhing ſounds. 
And the fine ſights of Indians are enormous figures, 
various odd and glaring colors, and whatever 


of that ſort is amazingly beheld , with a kind of 


horror and confterriation. 

In poetry, and ſtudied proſe , the. aſtoniſhing 
part, or what commonly paſſes for ſublime , is 
formed by the variety of figures , the multiplicity 


of neg. 110 * n as much as Sm 
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the ROT IN] and. ealy way of expreſſion, for that 
which is moſt unlike to, humanity, or ordinary 
uſe. This the prince of critics aſſures us to have 
been the manner of the earlieſt poets, before the 
age of Homer; or till ſuch time as this father-poet 
came into repute, who depoſed that ſpurious 
race, and gave riſe to a legitimate and genuine 
kind. He retained only what was decent of the 
figurative or metaphoric ſtyle, introduced the 
natural and ſimple „and turned his thoughts 
towards the real beauty of compoſition, the unity 
of deſign, the truth of characters, and the juſt 
imitation of nature in each aeg e 
The manner of this father. poet was afterwards 
variouſly. imitated , and divided into ſeveral ſhares; 
eſpecially when it came to be copied in dramatic. 
Tragedy came firſt , and took what was moſt 
ſolemn and ſublime. In this part the poets ſucceeded 
ſooner than in Comedy, or the ſacetious kind; 
as was natural indeed to ſuppoſe, ſince this was 
in reality the eaſieſt manner of the two, and 
capable of being brought the ſooneſt to perfection. 
For ſo the ſame prince of critics ſufficiently informs 
And it is highly worth remarking ; what 


among the n as of this bombaſtic manner, bs places 
Homer as the chief, we may ſee eaſily in his poetics, As parti- 
culacly in that paſſage, cap. 24. "Er: ra; Groevoicts 1. 1 N 
T xen Korg » Lie, 067740 ty "Owgos xbcpile „ %)- Tpwro; * POW 
Hees de Trois ME N Nerve Towra vipoiOance, 

© Tereutvng Sv dn” den; ofleoyiingini;, 0 aur 9 1 dalla, 
Oc. de poet. cap. 4. When he has compared both this and 
tragedy together, he recapitulates in his next chapter. A. wi 
&v TH; reep wilabaouss xa) N ay ter, 8 NN II 
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this a 1 genius ang | nds, of, arts declares 


+ TS <A348 


at * „ ſays bes .© attained 95 3 0 5 | 
being apparently, conſummate in itſelf. ” But ſe for 


e191 118 Ot FI f $ op 
. "Ry To u enodagede 4 fie Ida. Kat vf 
vob vd e de ö "Apxay Tue. Oe. cap. $- See s. 
miſc. 3. chap. 1. parag. 9. in the notes. 

7 Kat r uilaBorz;s wileBbargre . 1 N rüber 
in Let TH laurꝭs ©5794 Cap. 4. 80 true 4 prophet as well 
as critic was this great man. For, by the event, it appeared, 
that tragedy being raiſed to its height by Sophocles and Euripides, 
and no room left for further excellence or emulation, there were 
no more tragic poets beſides theſe eridured, after the author's 
time. Whilſt comedy went on, improving {till to the ſecond and 
third degree, tragedy finished its courſe under Euripides; whom, 
though our great author criticiſes with the utmoſt ſeverity in 
his poetics , yet he plainly enough confefſes to have carried the 
ſtyle of tragedy to its full height and dignity. For as to the 


_ reformation which that poet made in the ul# of the ſublime and 


figurative. ſpeech in general; ſee what. our diſcerning author ſays 
in his rhetorics ; where he ſtrives to show the impertinence and 
nauſeouſneſs of the florid ſpeakers, and fuch as underſtood not 
* uſe of the Sample and natural manner. The juſt maſters 
« and right managers of the poetic or high ſtyle should learn, 

ſays he, © how to conceal the manner as much as pollible. * 
VT reid rr; % un des,, Aye rabagultus, « 

T:Qvx6 rw," rere vg (Theor, txeivo N, Twas ioy. 25 veg age 
Emi NeVarT Ma Caderras „ x&I& 759 fe TSs oy 12g Maury Wives. 
Kat eln; Orodups Gary Atmos "pos Fi Tay any Croxgr oy" 
15 uv vlg 7s  ayolles i t Tac, 4 N ge 2 A 


i, tow wo I The tnbuias Sinnbile dh cui omep 'EY PITIT ang i 
n, 5 vniduts n n 3. cap. 2. 
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Comedy, it ſeems , it was ſtill in hand. It had 
been already in ſome manner reduced: but as he 
E inly inlikuntes, ie lay yet unfiniſhed; notwith- 
nding the witty labors of an Ariſtophanes, and 
the other comic poets of the firſt manner, ho 
had flouriſhed a whole age before this critic. | As 
Perfect as were thoſe wits in ſtyle and language, 


and as fertile in all the varieties and turns of 


humor; ; yet the truth of characters, the beauty 
of dedlk, and the ſimple imitation of. nature, were 
in a manner wholly unknown to them; or through 
ulancy, or debauch of humor, were, it ſeems, 
neglected and ſet aſide. A Menander had not as 
yet appeared; who aroſe ſoon after, to accompliſh | 
the. prophecy of our grand maſter! of art » and 
mute pbilologiſt. | | 
Comedy had at this time done little more 
chan what the ancient parodies * had done before 
it. It was of adinirable uſe to explode the falſe 
ſublime of catly poets, and ſuch as, in its own 


„e N 1 1 uur wed "Oper * (pg 
2p 5% 2 , GAN . 2 Ipaparmd; iel) re 8 
rd ris x<pedia; oxyuare wire, vaidufo, Ariſt. poet. cap. 4. 
No wonder, if, in this deſcent, comedy came late. See below, 
P. 241. in the notes; and above, p. 170. 

'9 The Parodies were very ancient; but they were in reality 
no other than mere burle/que or farce, Comedy, which borrow- 
ed ſomething from thoſe humors, as well as from the Phallica 
delow- mentioned, was not, however, raiſed to any form or shape 
of art (as faid above), till about the time of Ariftophanes, who 
was of the frft model, and a beginner of the kind; at the fame 
time that Tragedy had undergone all its changes, and was already 
come to its laſt perfection; as the grand critic has shown us, 
and as our ry authorities plainly evince. 
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age, were on every occaſion ready to relapſe into 
that vicious manner. The good tragedians them. 
ſelves could hardly eſcape its laſhes. The pompous 
orators were its neyer-failing ſubjects. Every thing 


which might be impoſing , by 2 falſe gravity or 
ſolemnity, was forced to endure the trial of this 


touchſtone. Manners and characters, as well as 

ſpeech, and writings, were diſcuſſed with the 
greateſt, freedom. Nothing could be better firted 
than this genius of wit, to unmaſk the face of 


things, and remove thoſe larvz naturally formed 


from the tragic manner, and e un which 
Had proceded, 1 6; | 


_ 25 Eb: docuit . Pb 3 kene. 
3 vetus bis comædia. : 


1 was not by chance chat this acceſſion 


ns Hor. de arte poet. The immiediate preceding verſes of Ho. 

race, a n having ſpoken of the oder under rei 
are, 

Poſt bunc perſons pallæque . kene 

Aſebylus, et modi is inftravit pulpita rigniy 

Et docuit, Se. | 
Before the time of The/pir, tragedy indeed was fald to he,-s 
Horace calls it here, (in à conciſe way) ignotum genus. It lay 
in a kind of chaos intermixed with other kinds, and hardly 
diſtinguishable by its gravity and pomp from the humors which 
gave riſe afterwards to comedy, But, in a ſtrict hiſtorical ſenſe, 
as we find Plato ſpeaking in his Minos, tragedy was of ancienter 


date, and even of the very. ancienteſt with the Atheniens. His 


Wore are, H * ch i Wo rel 3d, BY » Ws On lerrat, 
£ 4e Ole nds Ran „ Ar Synlys. A ei Diners zwe, 
tao ανννν evio + vg t rede T5; now; Tvonua- 
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happened in Greece, after the manner deſcribed; 
but rather through neceſſity, and from the reaſon 
and nature of things For if! healthy bodies, 
nature dictates femellies of her own, and provides 
for the cure of what bas happened amiſs in the 
growth and progreſs of a conſtitution. I he affairs 
of this free people being in the increaſe; and 
their ability and judgment every day improving, 
as letters and arts advanced; they would, of 

courſe, find in themſelves a frrength: of nature, 
which, by the help of good ferments, and a 
wholeſome oppoſition of humors, would correct 
in one way whatever was exceſſive; or peccant 
(as phyſicians ſay) in another. Thus che florid 
and over- ſanguine humor of the high ſtyle, was 
allayed by ſomething of a contrary nature. The 
comic genius was applied, as a kind of cauſtic, 

to thoſe exuberances and ſunguſes of the Froln 
dialet, and magnificent manner of ſpeech. But 
after a while, even this remedy itſelf was found 
to turn into a diſeaſe; as medicines, we know, 
grow corroſive, When the fouler matters on which 
they wrought are Panos purged , and the 
obſtructions removed. 6 8 


13 
e TOI 5 


me 
2 


** ===! In vitium liberras exciais „ vim 


| Piguet tege regi — — —— 


* or this fubjo8 ſee, more in val. 3. miſc. 3. * 1. parag 7. 
12 Hor. de arte poet. 5 
1” It follows, Lex eſt accepta : chornſque 
Turpiter obticuit, au, jure nocendi. 
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It is a great error to ſuppoſe, as ſome bave 
Yon}? that the reſtraining this licentious manner 
of wit by law, was a violation of the liberty, of 
the Athenian ſtate, or an effect merely of the 
power of | foreigners; whom it little concerned; 
after what manner thoſe citizens treated one an- 
bother in their comedies, or what ſort of wit or 
humor they made choice of for their ordinary 
diverſions. If upon à change of göüvernment, 
as during the uſurpation of the Thirty, or when 
chat nation was humbled at any time, either by 
a Philip, an Alexander; or an Antipater, they 
had been forced againſt their wills, to enact ſuch 
laws as theſe; it is certain they would have ſoon 
repealed them, hen thoſe terrors were removed, 
(as they foon/ rey and the people reſtored to 
their former liberties. For, notwithſtanding what 
this nation fuffered outwardly, by ſeverat ſhocks 
received from foreign ſtates; notwithſtanding the 
_ dominion and power they tot abroad, they pre- 

ferved the fame government at home. And how 

2 intereſted they were in what con- 

med their diverſions and public ſpectacles; 

. . how jealous, and full of emulation in what related 

to their poetry, wit, muſic, and other arts, in 

which they exceed all other nations; is Well 

known to perſons wlio have any cotrpreheofion 

of -aficient manners, or been the leaſt conver- 
ſant i in hiſtory. 

Nothing PER" wy have been the. conſe 
of. theſe public decrees, and: of this. gradual-re- 
form in the commonwealth of wit, beſide the 

4 
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real reform of taſte and humor in the com- 
monwealth or government itſelf. Inſtead of any 


abridgment, it was in reality an increaſe of li- 


berty, an enlargement of the ſecurity of pro- 


perty, and an advancement of private eaſe and 


perſonal ſafety, to provide. againſt what was in- 
Jprious to the good name and reputation of every 
citizen... As this intelligence in lite and manners 
grew greater in that experienced people, ſo the 
reliſh of wit and humor would naturally in pro- 
portion be more refined. Thus Greece in gene 
ral grew more and more palite; aud as it ad- 
vanced in this reſpect, was more averſe to the ob- 


ſcene , buffooning manner. The Athenians ſtill 


went before the reſt, and led the way in elegance 
of every kind. For even their firſt eomedy was 
a refinement upon ſome irregular attempts which 


bad. been made in chat mais way. And the 


grand critic ſhows us“, that in his own time 
the Phallica, or n and obſcene farce; 


prevailed full, and had the countenance of the 


magiſtrate, in ſome cities of Greece, who were 
behind the reſt in this {form of talte and 
manners. 

But what is yet a more Ann ms of n 
this natural and gradual refinement of ſtyles and 
manners among the ancients, particularly i in what 
concerned their ſtage, is, that this very caſe of 


Lib. de poet. cap. 4. de tongradia et comedia, filet, 
Kal d udv 070 rd Lag +61 digung, „ N dnt T6 ra 
, & eee 45 
yard late bin, eto. 3 411101 
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prohibition and reſtraint happenei among che 
Romans themſelves; where no effects of foreign 


power, or of a home tyranny, can be pretended. 
Their Feſceanio, and Atellan way of wit, was in 

early days prohibited, and laws made againſt it, 
for the public's ſake, and in regard to the wel. 


fare of the community; ſuch licentiouſneſs ha- 


ving been ſound in reality contrary to n _ 
liberty of the people, ny 
+ Ogio mil | 
Dente laceſſiti ; fuit intadlis quoque cura 
| Conditione ſuper Communi, Quin etiam ler 
Panaque lata malo que nollet carmine. VI 
Deſcribi.—— — | 2. 
* 172 . * 1 
„2 * of what 1 have here aaa 1 
could, beſides the authority of grave hiſtorians **, 
and chronologiſts, produce the teſtimony of one 
* * — FE ne ancient - authors; 


„„ | | 


, Te enim what F 5 


| Kyle, according to the ſeveral authorities above. oited i in the imme 


diate preceding notes, ſee. Strabo., lib. 1. 'Ns I dn, 5 mags 
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whofe ſingle authority would be acknowledged to 
have equal force with that of many concurring 
writers. He ſhows us, that this firſt - formed co- 
medy and ſcheme of ludicrous wit, was introdu- 
ced upon the neck of the ſublime. The fami- 
liar airy muſe was privileged as a ſort of counter 
pedagogue, againſt the pomp and formality of the 
more ſolemn writers. And what is highly re- 
markable, our author ſhows us, that, in philoſo- 

phy itſelf, there happened, almoſt at the very 
ſame time. a like ſucceſſio of wit and humor; 
when, in oppoſitian to the ſublime philoſopher, 
and afterwards to his grave diſciple and ſucceſſor 
in the academy, there aroſe a comic philoſo- 
phy, in the perſon of another maſter and other 
diſciples; who perſdnally, as well as in their 
writings, were ſet in direct oppoſition to the 
W not as e in 3 or wenne; 


Wes 4 nat en — v0 . 
alin; 2 in rab le Je TiPuxs yineda , X or eig in} Ths ce 
Jux, role 4 bed im The digen s. 
Mele 3t e ray, i apxoaic. νE ỹ i] xa x01 ," dne, 
reijorias ixus, & vit droins tx dance di add Tis E 
pnpcerurne” 4 — mots er 74 x41 Aline reer! TE 
Ch. pul Tabla ry 1 —= pry oem "26s r- 6 "wh &e. 
e. rr, wett 

Ove Is rag Gov vd. g le For, ny ae ais WET 
apy Parrdlyrac 5 reyes dure," n vu ra, evra» 
xabopey net vn. iopie d 5 raontules , r deurde wap 3 
Des wapanoyeris. Kei irt dess bu, h v da aa” 

Jayne, tors PTTL XaTWwy/0nT WE % vir 4 le, > ag _ 
n le Alpen, Id. Big,” . 8. 

+ ** See the citations immediately preceding 
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but in their ſtyle and manner; in the turn of hu- 
mor, and method of inſtruction -* ati worth 
It is pleaſant enough to conſider how exact 


the reſemblance was between the lineage of phi. 


loſophy and; that of poetry, as derived from. their 
two chief founders or patriarchs, in. whoſe. Joins 
the ſeveral races lay as it were incloſed. For as 
the grand poetic Sire was, by the conſent of 
all antiquity, allowed to have furniſhed ſubjects 
both to the tragic, the comic, and every other 
kind of genuine poetry; ſo the philoſophical 
Patriarch, in the ſame manner, containing with- 
in himſelf the ſeveral geniuſes. of philoſophy, gave 
riſe to all thoſe ſeveral manners in which that 
ſeience was delivered. 

His diſciple of noble birth and lofty genius, 
who aſpired to poetry and rhetoric, took the 
ſublime part. and ſhone above his other con- 


en ae, boy of mean birth, and I prone cir· 


121 
— 


147 

1 Twnich . at, 13. ver. 222. | 
See above, pag. 212. in the notes. According to this. He- 
merical lineage of poetry, comedy would no 4 prove the dra- 
ma of lateſt birth. For though Aviſtotle;, in the ſame place, 
cites Homers Margites as analogous to man He 9 Thad. and 
Odyſſee, in which the heroic ſtyle prevails, having been ever 
higheſt in eſteem, were likelieſt to be firſt wrought and cultivated. 
His dialogues were real Poems, (as has been shown above, 
Pag. 167. Oc.) This may ealiſy be colle&ed from the” poetics 
of the grand maſter. We may add what is cited by Atheneus 
from another treatiſe of that author. 'O TY; dn, Arat d 
ra eng, br . Tj ru, "Opanger" ig D 3X8) THY pate 
linde ren auen It CA Ts; Trane us pupanlixas 
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cumſtances, whoſe conſtitution as well as con- 
dition inclined him moſt to the way we call ſa- 
tiric, took the reproving part; which, in his bet- 
ter-humored and more agreeable ſucceſſor, turn- 
ed into the comic kind, and went upon the mo- 
del of that ancient comedy which was then pre- 
valent. But another noble diſciple, whoſe ge- 
nius was towards action, and who proved after- 
wards the greateſt hero of his time, took the 
genteeler part, and ſofter manner. He joined 
| What was deepeſt and moſt ſolid in philoſopby . 
with what was eaſieſt and moſt refined in breed 


ing, and in the character and manner of a geatle« 


man. Nothing could be remoter than his ge- 
nius was from the ſcholaſtic, the rhetorical, or 
mere poetic kind. He was as diſtant, on one 
hand, from the ſonorous, high, and pompous 
ſraiw, as, on the other hand, from the BIR 
mimical, or ſatiric. ö 
This was that natural and Gmple genius of an- 
tiquity, comprehended by” fo few , and fo little 
reliſhed by the vulgar. This was that philoſo- 
phical Menander of 2 time, whoſe works 
one may” vonder to ſee Pn from che ſame 


eee Wut, d Medes — 
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23 According to the two laft citations , pag. 217 et 218. 
9 chap. 1. parag. 5. 
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fate: ſince, in the darker ages through which 
they paſſed, they might probably be alike ne- 
glected, on the account of their like ann 
ſtyle and compoſition. 

There is, beſides the ſeveral manners. of wri- 
ting above-deſcribed, another of conſiderable au- 
thority and weight , 
from the critical art itſelf , and from the more 
accurate inſpection into the works of preceding 
maſters. The grand critic, of whom we 
already ſpoken, was à chief and leader in this 
order of penmen, For though the Sophiſts of 
elder times had treated many ſubjects methodically, 
and in form; yet this writer was the firſt who 
gained repute in the methodic kind. As the ta- 
lent of this great man was more towards polite 
learning, and the arts, than towards the deep” 


which had its riſe chiefly 


and folid parts of philoſophy, it happened, that 


in his ſchool there was more care taken of other 
ſciences, than of ethics, dialect, or logic; which 
provinces were chiefly cultivated. by the . 
of the academy and porch. 

It has been obſerved of this ace or ſcho- 
laſtic manner, that it naturally befitted an au- 
thor, who, though endowed with a comprehen- 
five and ſtrong genius, was not in himſelf of a 
refined temper, bleſſed by the graces, or favored . 
by any muſe; one who was not of a fruitful 
imagination, but rather dry and rigid; yet with⸗ 
al acute and piercing, accurate and diſtinct. For 
the chief nerve and finew of this ſtyle conſiſts in 
the clear diviſion and partition of the ſubjects. 


Though there is nothing exalting in the manner, 
it is naturally powerful and commanding; and, 
more than any other, ſubdues the mind, add | 
ſtrengthens its determinations. It is from this genius 
that firm concluſions and ſteady maxims are beſt 
formed: which, if ſolidly built, and on ſure ground, 
are the ſhorteſt and beſt guides towards wiſdom and 
ability, in every kind; but if defective, or unſound 
in the leaſt part, muſt of neceſſity lead us to the groß- 
Feſt abſurdities, and ſtiffeſt pedantry and conceit. 
Now, though every other ſtyle, and genuine 
manner of compoſition, has its order and me- 
thod, as well as this, which, in a peculiar ſenſe, 
we call the methodic; yet it is this manner alone 
which profeſſes method, diſſects itſelf in parts, 
and makes its own anatomy. The ſublime can 
no way condeſcend thus, or bear to be ſuſpended 
in its impetuous courſe. The comic, or derifory 
manner, is further ſtill from making ſhow of 
method. It is then, if ever, that it preſumes to 
give itſelf this wiſe air, when its deſign is to ex- 
poſe the thing itſelf, and ridicule the formality 
and ſophiſtry fo often ſheltered beneath it. The 
ſimple manner, which being the ſtricteſt imitation 
of nature, ſhould of right be the completeſt , in 
the diſtribution of its parts, and ſymmetry of 
its whole, is yet ſo far from making any oſten- 
tation of method, that it conceals the artifice 
as much as poſſible ; endeavouring only to ex- 
preſs the effect of art, under the appearance of 
the greateſt eaſe and negligence. And even when 
iũt aſſumes the cenſuring or reproving part, it does 
it in the moſt concealed and gentle way. 
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The authors indeed of our age are as little ca- 


pable of receiving as of giving advice, in ſuch-a 
way as this: ſo little is the general palate formed 
as yet to a taſte of real Simplieity. As for the 
Sublime, though it be often the ſubject of criti- 
ciſm , it can never be the manner, or afford the 


means. The way of form and Method, the di- 


dactic or perceptive manner, as it has been uſually 
practiſed amongſt us, and as our ears have been 
long accuſtomed , has ſo little force towards the 


Winning our attention, that it is apter to tire us 
than the metre of an old ballad. We no ſooner 


hear the theme propounded, the ſubject divided 
and ſubdivided, (with firſt of the firſt, and ſo 
forth, as order requires), but inſtantly we begin 
a ſirife with nature, who otherwiſe might ſur- 
priſe us in the ſoft ſetters of ſleep, to the great 
diſgrace of the orator, and ſcandal of the audience. 
The only manner left in which criticiſm can have 


its jaſt force amongſt us, is the ancient Comic; 


of which kind were the firſt Roman miſcellanies, 
or ſatiric pieces: a ſort of original writing of their 


own, refined afterwards by the beſt genius, and 


politeſt poet of that nation; who, notwithſtand- 
ing, owns the manner to have been taken from 
the Greek comedy above-mentioned. And if our 


home-wits would refine upon this pattern, they 


might perhaps meet with conſiderable ſucceſs. 


In effect, we may obſerve, that, in our own 


nation, the moſt ſucceſsful e or method 
of reſutation, is that which borders mak on the 


manner of the earlieſt Greek comedy, 2 highly 


* 
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rated burleſque poem, written on the ubjea of 
our religious controverſies in the laſt age, is a 
ſufficient token of this kind. And that juſtly 
admired piece of comic vit , given us ſome 
time after by an author of the higheſt quality, 
has furniſhed our beſt wits in all their controver- 
fies, even in religion and politics, as well as in 
the” affairs of wit and learning, with the moſt 
effectual and entertaining method of expoſing 


| folly , pedantry , falſe reaſon, and ill writing. 


And without ſome ſuch tolerated manner of criti- 
ciſm as this, how groſsly we might have been 
impoſed on, and ſhould continue to be, for the 
future, by many pieces of dogmatical rhetoric, 


and pedantic wit, may eaſily be apprehended by 
_ thoſe who know any thing of the ſtate of letters 
in our nation, or are in the leaſt fitted to judge 


of the manner of the common poets, or formal 
authors of the times. 

In what form of manner ſoever criticiſm may 
appear amongſt vs, or critics chuſe to exert 
their talent, it can become none, beſides the 
groſsly ſuperſtitious or ignorant, to be alarmed 
at this fpirit. For if it be ill managed, and with 


little wit, it will be deſtroyed by ſomething wit- 


tier in the kind; if it be witty itſelf, it muſt of 
neceſſity advance wit. 
And thus, from the eee of ancient as 


% Hudibras. | | 
„ The Rehearſal. "See vol. 3. r te. 11. in the 
notes, and parag. 14+ 


well 
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; well as modern time, it appears, that - the .cauſe 
and, intereſt of Critics is the ſame with ae Wits 
laing. » and good ſcaſe. Ry TI 


TOTEFR 7 


SECT. 111 


Tu we have e che ſtate of anions 
as they are influenced from without; either, by 


the frowns or fayor of the great, or by the ap- 


plauſe or cenſure of the critics. It remains only 
to conſider, how the People, or world in general, 
ſtand affected towards our modern penmen; and 
what occaſion theſe adventurers may have of 
complaint or boaſt, un * encounter wa 
the Public. | 
'There is nothing m more certain, . chat a = 
genius, and thorough artiſt ,, in Whatever kind, 
can . without the 2 unwillingneſs and 
ſhame, be induced to act below his character, 


and, for mere en be prevailed with to 


proſtitute is art} or, nge + by performing con- 
trary to its known rules. Whoever has heard 
any thing of the lives of famous ſtatuaries, a- 
chitects, or painters, will call to mind many in- 
ſtances 'of, this; nature. Or whoever has made 


any acquaintance with the better ſort of mecha- 


nics, ſuch as are real lovers of their art, and 
maſters in it, muſt have obſerved their natural 
fidelity in this reſpeQ. Be they ever ſo ids, 4 

Vol. L A | 
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ſolute, or debauched; how regardleſs ſoever of | 
other rules; they abhor any tranſgreſſion in their 
art, and would chuſe to loſe cuſtomers and ſtarve, 
rather than, by a baſe compliance with the World, 
to act contrary to what they call the juſtneſs and 
truth of work. 

Sir, ſays a poor fellow of this kind to bis 
rich cuſtomer , you are miſtaken in coming to 
me for ſuch a piece of workmanſhip. Let who 
e vill make it for you, as you fancy, I know it 
= to be wrong. Whatever I have made hitherto, 
has been true work: and, neither for your ſake, 
* or any body's ete;” hall I put my hand to 
& any other.” 

This is virtue! real virtue, and love of truth; 
independent“ of opinion, and above the World. 
This diſpoſition transferred to the whole of life, 

erfects a character, and makes that probity and 
worth which the learned are often at ſuch a loſs 
to explain, For is there not a ' workmanſhip 
and a truth in Actions? Or, is the workmanſhip 
of this kind leſs: becoming, or leſs worthy our 
notice, that we ſhould not in this caſe be as ſurly 


at leaſt as the honeſt artiſan, who has no other 


philoſophy — what nature and his trade _—_ 
taught him? 

When one edifiders this zeal and honeſty of 
inferior artiſts, one would wonder to ſee thoſe 
Who pretend to (kill and ſcience in a higher 
kind, have fo little regard to truth, and the per- 
fection of their art. One would expect it of our 


Hriters, that if they had real ability, they ſhould 
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draw the World to them und not weanly s 
themſelves to the world, in its weak ſtate. We 
may juſtly indeed make allowances for the ſimpli- 
city of thoſe early geniuſes of our nation, who, 
after ſo many barbarous ages, when letters lay yet 
in their ruins, made bold excurſions into a vacant 
field, to ſeize the poſts of honor, and attain the 
ſtations which were yet uupoſſeſſed by the wits 
of their own country. But ſince the age is nor 


ſo far advanced; learning eſtabliſhed; the rules of 


writing ſtated; and the truth of art ſo well ap- 
prehended, and every were confeſſed and owned: 
it is ſtrange to ſee our writers as unſhapen ſtill 
and monſtrous in their works as heretofore. There 


can be nothing more ridiculous, than to hear 
our Poets, in their prefaces, talk of art and 


ſtructure; whilſt in their pieces they perform as 
ill as ever, and with as little regard to thoſe pro- 
feſſed rules of art, as ide honeſt Bards, their 
predeceſſors, who had never heard of any ſuch 
rules, or at leaſt had never owned their les 
or. validity. ; 


Hlad the early poets of Greece. chu eompll 
mented their nation, by complying with its firſt 
reliſn and appetite, they had not done their 


countrymen ſuch ſervice, not themſelves. ſuch 


honor, as we find they did, by conforming to 


truth and nature. The generous ſpirits who firſt 
eſſayed the way, had not always the World on 
their ſide; but ſoon drew after them the beſt 
„ and ſoon afterwards the World itſelf. - 


They forced their way into I weight of 


/ 
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merit turned its judgment on their ſide. They 
formed their audience; poliſned the age; ; refined 
the public eat, and framed it right; that in return 


they might be righelyand laſtingly applauded Nor 
were they difappointed in their hope. The ap- 
plauſe ſoon came, and was laſting; for it was 


ſound. | They have juſtice done them at this day. 
| They have ſurvived their nation; and live, though 


in a dead language. The more the age is enlight- 
ened, the more they ſhine. . Their fame moſt 
neceſſarily laſt as long as nee and rer 


| Will ever own their merit. 


Our modern — on the contrary , are 
turned and modelled (as themſelves confeſs) by 
the peblic reliſh , and current humor of the 


times. They regulate themſelves by the irre- 


gular fancy of the world; and frankly own they 
are prepoſterous and abſurd; in order to accom- 
modate themſelves to the genius of the age. In 
our days, the audience makes the poet, and the 
bookſeller the author: with what profit to the 
public, or what proſpect of laſting fame and ho- 
nor to the witer, let wy" one who Has Ne- 
ment imagine. 


But though vur writers — their faults thus 


freely on che Public, it will, I donbt, appear 
from many mſtances , that this practice is mere 


impoſture; ſince thoſe abſurdities , which they 
are the apteſt to commit, are far from being de- 
lightful or entertaining. We are glad to take up 
with what our language can afford us; and, by 


a ſort of emulation with other nations, are forced 
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to cry up ſuch writers of our own as may beſt 
ſerve us ſor compariſon. But When we are out 
of chis ſpirit, it muſt be owned, we are not apt 
to diſcover any great fondneſs or admiration of 
our authors. Nor have we any, whom by mutual 

conſent we make to be our ſtandard. We go to 


plays, as to other ſhows; and ſrequent the theatre, 


as the booth. We read epics and dramatics, as 
we do ſatires and lampoons. For we muſt of 


neceſſity know what wit, as well as what ſcandal, 


is ſtirring. Read we muſt, let writers be ever ſo 
indifferent. And this ocrbapy may be ſome occa- 
ſion of the lazineſs and negligence of our authors; 


who, obſcrving this need which our curioſity 


brings on us, and making an exact calculation in 
the way of unde, to know juſtly the quality aud 
quantity of the public demand, feed us thus from 
hand to mouth; reſolving: not to overſtock the 
market, or be at the pains of more correctneſs or 
wit than is abſolutely neceſſary to carry on the: 
traffic. | 
Our Satire therefore is ſcurrilous, buffooning 1 
and without morals or inſtruction, whith is the 
majeſty and life of this kind of writing: Our 
Encomium or Panegyriè is as fulſome and diſpleaſ- 
ing, by its proſtitute and abandoned manner of 
praiſe. The worthy perſons who are the ſubjects 
of it, may well be eſteemed ſufferers by the manner. 


And the public, whether it will or no, is forced 3 
to make untoward reflections, when led to it by 


ſuch ſatiriſing. panegyriſts. For in reality the nerve 
and ſinew of modern panegyric lies in a dull kind 
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club, mav ſilence all other fame, and place their 
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of Ktite which the adchor; it is true, intends 


ſhould turn to the advantage of his ſubject; but 


which, if I miſtake not, will appear 20 have a 


very contrary effect. 


The uſual method which-o our bs take, when 
they would commend either a brother -author, a 
wit, a hero, a philoſopher, or a ſtateſman, is to 
look abroad, to find within the narrow compaſs 
of their learning, ſome eminent names of perſons 
who anſwered to theſe characters in a former time. 
Theſe they are ſure to laſh, as they imagine, 
with ſome ſharp ſtroke of ſatire. And when they 
have ſtripped theſe reverend perſonages of all their 


ſhare of merit, they think to clothe their hero 


with the ſpoils, Such 1s the ſterility of theſe 
encomiaſts! they know not how to praiſe, but 


by detraction. If a fair-one is to be celebrated, 


Helen muſt -in compariſon be deformed; Venus 
herſelf degraded, That a modern may be honored. 


ſome ancient muſt be ſacrificed. If a poet is to be 


extolled, down with a Homer or a Pindar. If an 
orator, or philoſopher; down with Demoſthenes, 


Tully, Plato. If a general of our army, down 


with any hero whatever of time paſt. © The 
* Romans knew no diſcipline! the Grecians never 
& learned the art of war!” - 

Were there an art of writing to be ried 
upon the modern practice, this method we have 
deſcribed might perhaps be ſtyled the rule of 
diſpatch, or the Herculean law; by which enco- 
miaſts, with no other weapon than their ſingle 
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hero in the vacant throne of honor. 1 would 


willingly, however, adviſe theſe celebrators to 


be a little more moderate in the uſe of this club- 
method. Not that I pretend to aſk quarter for the 
ancients. But for the ſake merely of thoſe moderos, 

whom our panegyriſts undertake to praiſe, I would 
wiſh: them to be a little cautious of comparing 


characters. There is no need to call up a Publicola, 


or a Scipio, an Ariſtides, or a Cato, to ferve as 


foils. Theſe were patriots and good generals in 


their time, and did their country honeſt ſervice. 
No offence to any who at preſent do the fame. 
The Fabriciuſes, the Emiliuſes, the Cincinnatuſes, 
(poor men! ) may be ſuffered to reſt quietly:, or 
if their ghoſts ſhould, by this unlucky kind of 
inchantment, be raiſed in mockery and contempt, 


they may perhaps prove troubleſome in earneſt, 
and caſt ſuch reflections on our panegyriſts , and 
their modern patrons, as may be no way for the 


advantage of either. The well-deſerving ancients 


will have always a ſtrong party among the wiſe 
and learned of every age. And the memory of 
foreign. worthies, as well as thoſe of our own 


nation, will with gratitude be cheriſhed by the 


nohler ſpirits of mankind, The intereſt of the dead 
is not ſo diſregarded, but that, in caſe of violence 
offered them, through partiality to the living, 


there are hands e prepared to make ſufficient 
repriſals. 


It was in times when flattery grew much in 
faſhion, that the title of panegyric was appro» 


Priated to ſuch pieces as contained only a profuſe 
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and unlimited praiſe of ſome ſingle perſon. The 


ancient panegyrics were no other than merely ſuch 
writings as authors of every kind recited at the 


ſolemn aſſemblies of the people. They were the 
exerciſes of the wits, and men of letters, who, as 


well as he men of bodily dexterity, bore their 
part at the Olympic, and other national and 


panegyric games. 


The Britiſh nation, though they have nothing 
of this kind ordained or eſtabliſhed by their laws, 
are yet by nature wonderfully inclined to the ſame 
panegyric exerciſes. At their fairs, and during the 
time of public feſtivals, they perform their rude 
Olympics, and ſhow an activity and addreſs 
beyond any other modern people whatever. Their 


trials of ſkill, it is true, are wholly of the body, 
not of the brain. Nor is it to be wondered at, if, 


being left to themſelves, and no way aſſiſted by 
the laws or magiſtrate, their bodily exerciſes 
retain ſomething of the barbarian character, or 
at leaſt ſhow their manners * to hold more of 


x Whoever has a thorough taſte of the wit and manner of 
Horace , if he only compares his epiſtle to Auguſtus, (lib. 2.), 
with the ſecret character of that prince from Suetonius and other 
authors. will eaſily find what judgment that poet made of the 
Roman taſte . even in the perſon of this ſovereign and admired 
Roman prince, whoſe natural love of amphitheatrical ſpectacles, 
and other entertain nents, (little accommodated to the intereſt of 
the muſes). is there ſufficiently infinnated. The prince indeed 
was ( as it is ſaid above, p. 190.) obliged in the higheſt degree 
to his poetical and witty friends, for guiding his taſte, and form- 


ing his manners; as they really did, with good effect. and great 


advantage to his intereſt. Witneſs what even that flattering 


authors, or encomiaſts, delight ſo much 47 the 
u 
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Rome than Greece. The gladiatorian, and other 
ſanguinary ſports, which we allow our people, 
diſcover ſufficiently our national taſte. And the 
baitings and flaughter of ſo many ſorts of creatures, 
tame as well as wild, for diverſion merely, 
may witneſs the extraordinary inclination we have 
for amphitheatrical ſpectacles. i 

I know not whether it be from this killing diſ- 
poſition remarked in us, that our ſatiriſts prove 
ſuch very ſlaughter- men; and even our panegyric 


diſpatching method above- deſcribed: bu 


re T 
am, that our * dramatic poets ſtand violently 
affected this way; and delight to make havock 
and deſtruction of every kind. 
It is alledged indeed by our ſtage-poets, in ex- 
* 


court - hiſtorian, Dion, relates of the frank treatment which that 
prince received from his friend Mecenas, who was forced to 
draw him from liis bloody tribunal, and murderous delight, with 
the reproach of Surge vero tandem, carnifex? But Horace, accord- 
ing to his character and circumſtances, was obliged to take a 
finer and more concealed manner, Og, with the prince and 
Favorite. | 

Onme vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 

Tangit, et admiſſus circum præcordia ludit. Perſ. ſat. 1. 


See vol. 3. miſc. 5. ch. I. parag. 26. in the notes. 


2 We may add to this note what Tacitus or Quintilian remarks 
on the ſubje& of the Roman taſte: Jam vero propria et peculiaria 
bujus urbis vitia pene in utero matris concipi mihi videntur , hiſtri- 
onalis favor, et gladiatorum equorumque ſtudia : quibus occupatus 
et obſeſſus animus quantulum loci bonis 28 relinguit? Dial. de 
oratoribus, cap. 29. 

3 Vol. g. miſc. 5. chap. 1. parag. 36. 
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cuſe for vile ribaldry and other groſs irregularities, 

both in the ſable and language of their pieces, 
that their ſucceſs, which depends chiefly on the 
ladies, is never ſo fortunate, as when this havock 
15 made on virtue and good ſenſe, and their 
pieces are exbibited publicly in this monſtrous 
form. I know not how they can anſwer it to the 
fair ſex, to ſpeak {as they pretend) experimentally, 
and with ſuch nice diſtinction of their audience. 
How far this excuſe may ſerve them in relation to 
the common amours and love-adventures, I will 
not take upon me to. pronounce. But I muſt own 
I have often wondered to ſee our fighting plays 
2 ſo much the entertainment of that tender 
ex. 

They who have no help from learning to ob- 
ſerve the wider periods or revolutions of human 
kind, the alterations Which happen in manners, 
and the flux and reflux of politeneſs, wit, and 
art, are apt at every turn to make the preſent 
age their ſtandard, and imagine nothing barbar- 
ous or ſavage, but what is contrary to the man- 
ners of their own ͤ time. The ſame pretended 
judges, had they flouriſhed in our Britain at the 
time when Cæſar made his firſt deſcent, would 
have condemned, as a whimſical critic, the man 
who ſhould have made bold to, cenſure our defi- 
ciency of clothing, and laugh at the blue cheeks 
and party-colored ſkins which were then in faſhi- 
on with our anceſtors. Such muſt of neceſſity 


Vol. 3. miſc. g. chap. 1. parag. 36. 
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be the judgment of thoſe who are only critics 
by faſhion. But to a juſt naturaliſt or humaniſt, 
who knows the creature Man, and judges of his 


growth and improvement in ſociety, it appears 


evidently, that we Britiſh men were as barbarous 
and uncivilized in reſpe& of the Romans under a 
Cæſar, as the Romans themſelves were in reſpect 


of the Grecians, when they invaded that nation 


under a Mummius. | 

The noble wits of a court - education, who can 
go no further back into antiquity than their pe- 
digree will carry them, are able, however, to 
call to mind the different ſtate of manners in ſome 
few reigns paſt, when chivalry was in ſuch re- 
pute. The ladies were then ſpectators not only 
of feigned' combats and martial exerciſes, but of 
real duels and bloody feats of arms. They ſat as 
umpires and judges of the doughty frays. Theſe 
were the ſaint-protectrices, to whom the champi- 
ons chiefly paid their vows, and to whom they 
recommended themſelves by theſe gallant quarrels, 


and elegant deciſions of right and juſtice. ' Nor 


is this ſpirit ſo entirely loſt amongſt us, but that 
even at this hour the fair ſex inſpire us ſtill with 
the fancy of like gallantries. They are the chief 
ſubje& of many ſuch civil turmoils, and remain 
ſtill the ſecret influencing conſtellation by which 
we are engaged to give and aſk that ſatisfaction 
which is peculiar to the fine gentlemen of the 
age. For thus a certain gallant of our court ex- 
preſſed the caſe very naturally, when being aſked 
by his friends, why one of his eſtabliſhed charac- 
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ter for courage and good ſenſe, would anſwer 
the challenge of a coxcomb; he confeſſed, © that 
* for his own ſex, he could ſafely truſt their 
judgment: but how ſhould he appear at night 
* before the maids of honor?“ 

Such is the different genius of nations; and of 
the ſame nation in different times and ſeaſons. For 
ſo among the ancients, ſome have been known 
tender of the * ſex to ſuch a degree, as not to 
ſuffer them to expoſe their modeſty, by the view 
of maſculine games, or theatrical repreſentations 
of any kind whatever. Others, on the contrary, 


Contra ea, pleraque noſtris moribus ſunt decora, que apud il- 
los turpia putantur. Quem enim Romanorum pudet uxorem ducere 
in convivium? Aut cujus materfamilias non primum locum tenet 
edium, atque in celebritate verſutur? quod multo fit aliter in Græcia. 
Nam neque in convivium adhibetur , niſi propinquorum; neque ſe- 
det, niſi in interiore parte ædium, que gynæconitis appellatur: quo 
nemo accedit, niſi propinqua cognatione conj unctus. Corn. Nep. in 
præfat. See alſo Elian, cap. 1. lib. 10. and the law in Pauſa- 
nias, lib. 5. cap. 6. and the ſtory of lian, better related, as tg 
the circumſtances. Hinc de ſaxo feminas dejicere lex jubet, que 
ad Olympicos ludos penetraſſe deprebenſæ fuerint, vel que omnino 
Alpheum tranſmiſerint , quibus eſt eis interdictum diebus : non ta- 
men deprehenſam eſſe ullam perbibent præter unam Callipatiram , 
quam alii Pherenicem nominant. Hec, viro mortuo, cum virili 
ornatu exercitutionum ſe mag iſtrum ſimulans, Piſidorum filium in 
certamen deduxit; jamque eo vincente ſepimentum id quo magiſtros 
ſecluſis babent-, tranfiluit veſte amiſſa. Inde feminam agnitam 
omni crimine liberarunt. Datum hoc ex judicum æquitate, pa- 
tris, fratrum, et filii gloriez qui omnes ex Olympicis ludis vice 
tores abierant. Ex eo lege ſancitum, ut nudati adeſſent ludis ig 
etiam _— 
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have introduced them into their amphithearres, 
and made them ſharers in the cruelleſt ſpectacles. 
But let our authors or poets complain ever ſo 


much of the genius of our people, it is evident 
we are not altogether ſo barbarous or Gothic as. 


they pretend. We are naturally no ill foil; and 


have muſical parts, which might be cultivated 


with great advantage, if theſe gentlemen would 
uſe the art of maſters in their compoſition. They 
have power to work upon our better inclinations, 
and may know by certain tokens, that their 
audience is diſpoſed to receive, nobler ſubjects, 
and taſte a better manner, than that which, 
through indulgence to themſelves more than to 


the world, they are generally pleaſed to make 


their choice. | 
Beſides ſome laudable attempts which have 

been made with tolerable ſucceſs, of late years , 

towards a juſt manner of writing, both in the 


heroic and familiar ſtyle, we have older proofs of 


a right diſpoſition in our people towards the mo- 
ral and inſtructive way. Our old dramatic poet“ 

may witneſs for our good ear and manly reliſh. 

Notwithſtanding: his natural rudeneſs, his unpo- 
liſhed ſtyle, his antiquated phraſe and wit, his 
want of method and coherence, and his deficiency 
in almoſt all the graces and ornaments of this 
kind of writing; yet, by the juſtneſs of his moral, 
the aptneſs of many of his deſcriptions, and the 
plain and natural turn of ſeveral of his characters, 


„ Shakeſpeare = 
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he pleaſes his audience, and often gains their ear, 
without a ſingle bribe from luxury or vice. That” 
piece of his, which appears to have moſt affected 
Engliſh hearts, and has perhaps been oſteneſt 
acted of any which have come upon our ſtage, 

is almoſt one continued moral; a ſeries of deep 
reflections, drawn from one mouth, upon the 
ſubject of one ſingle accident and calamity , natu- 
rally fitted to move horror and compaſſion. It may 
be properly ſaid of this play, af I miſtake not, 
that it has only One character or principal part. 

It contains no adoration or flattery of the ſex; 
no ranting at the gods; no bluſtering heroiſm ; 
nor any thing of that curious mixture of the fierce 
and tender, which makes the hinge of modern 

tragedy, and nicely varies it between the points 
of love and honor. 

Upon the whole: Since-in the two great poe- 
tic ſtations, the epic and dramatic, we may ob- 
ſerve the moral genius ſo naturally ' prevalent; 
ſince our * moſt approved heroic poem has neither 
the ſoftneſs of language, nor the faſhionable turn 
of wit; but merely ſolid thought, ſtrong reaſon- 
ing, noble paſſion, and a continued thread of 
moral doctrine, piety, and virtue, to recommend 
it; we may juſtly infer, that it is not ſo much 
the public ear, as the ill hand and vitious man- 
ner of our poets, which needs redreſs, | 

And thus, at laſt, we are returned to our old 


7 The tragedy of Hamlet. 
* Milton's paradiſe loſt, 
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article of Advice, that main preliminary of. ſelf. 
ſtudy and inward converſe, which we have found 


ſo much wanting in the authors of our time. 


They ſhould add the wiſdom of the heart to 
the taſk and exerciſe of the brain, in order to 
bring proportion and beauty into their works. 
That their compoſition and vein of writing may 
be natural and free, they ſhould ſettle matters, 
in the firſt place, with themſelves. And having 
gained a maſtery here, they may eaſily, with 
the help of their genius, and a right uſe of art, 
command their audience, and eſtabliſh a good 
taſte. 

It is on themſelves that all depends. We have 
conſidered their other ſubjects of excuſe. We 
have acquitted the great Men, their preſumptive 
patrons , whom we have left to their own diſcre- 
tion. We have proved the Critics not only an 
inoffenſive, but highly uſeful race. And for the 
Audience, we have found it not ſo bad as s might 
perhaps at firſt be apprehended. 

It remains, that we paſs ſentence on our au- 
thors, after having precluded them their laſt re- 
fuge. Nor do we condemn them on their want 
of wit or fancy; but of judgment and correctneſs, 
which can only be attained by thorough diligence, 


ſtudy, and impartial cenſure of themſelves. It is 


Manners which is wanting“. It is a due ſenti- 


ment of Morals which alone can make us know. : 


* Supra, p. 179. and infra, part 3. § 3. parag. 9. & 22. in 
the notes; vol. 3. miſe. 5. ch. 1. parag. 23. Cc. ib. chap. 2. pa- 
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ing in order and proportion, and give us the juſt 
tone and meaſure of human' paſſion. 

So much the poet thuft neceſſarily borrow of 
the philoſopher, as to be maſter of the common 
Topics of morality. He muſt at leaſt be ſpeci- 
ouſly honeſt, and in all appearance a friend to 
virtue throughout his poem. The good and wiſe 
will abate him nothing in this kind; and the peo- 
ple, though corrupt, are, in the main, beſt 
ſatisfied with this conduct. 


—— Specioſa locis, morataque rede 

Fabula, nullius veneris , ſine pondere et arte, 

Valdius oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur , 

Quam verſus inopes rerum, nugeque canorœ. 
Hor. de arte poet. 
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II is eſteemed the higheſt compliment which 
can be paid a writer, on the occaſion of ſome 
new work he has made public, to tell him, 
© that he has undoubtedly ſurpaſſed himſelf.” 
And indeed when one obſerves how well this 
compliment 1s received, one woulg imagine it to 
contain ſome wonderful hyperbole of praiſe. For, 
according to the ſtrain of modern politeneſs , it is 
not an ordinary violation of truth, which can 
afford a tribute ſufficient to anſwer any common 
degree of merit. Now, it is well known, that 
the gentlemen whoſe merit lies towards authorſhip, 
are unwilling to make the leaſt abatement on the 
foot of this ceremonial. One would wonder there- 
fore to find them ſo entirely ſatisfied with a form 
of praiſe ; which in plain ſenſe amounts to no 
more than a bare affirmative, © That they have in 


<© ſome manner differed from themſelves, and are 


«© become ſomewhat worſe or better than their 
* common rate.” For if the vileſt writer grows 
viler than ordinary, or exceeds his natural pitch 


on either ſide, he is juſtly ſaid to exceed, or go 
beyond himſelf. 


Vor. 1. R 
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We find in the ſame 'mariner, that there is no 
expreſſion more generally uſed in a way of com- 
pliment to great men and princes, than that plain 
one, which is ſo often verified, and may be 
ſafely pronounced for truth, on moſt occaſions; 
& That they have acted like themſelves, and ſuit- 
& ably to their own genius and character.” The 
compliment , it muſt be owned, ſounds well. 
No one {ſuſpects it. For what perſon is there 
who in his imagination joins not ſomething. wor- 
thy and deſerving with his true and natiye Self, 
as oft as he is referred to it, and made to conſi- 
der, who he is? Such is the natural affection 
of all mankind towards moral beauty and per- 
fection, that they never fail in making this pre- 
ſumption in behalf of themſelves: That by na- 
ture they have ſomething eſtimable and worthy 
ein reſpect of others of their kind; and that their 
& genuine, true, and natural Self, is, as it ought 
% to be, of real value in Tociety , and juſtly ho- 
norable for the ſake of its merit, and good 

qualities. They conclude therefore they have 
the height of praiſe allotted them, when they are 
aſſured by any one, that they have done nothing 
below themſelyes, or that, in ſome particular 
action, they have exceeded the ordinary tenor of 
their character. „ | 

Thus is every one convinced of the reality of 
a better Self, and of the cult or homage which 
is due to it. The misfortune is, we are ſeldom 
taught to comprehend this Self, by placing it in 


a diſtin view from its repreſentative or coun» | 
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terfeit. In our holy religion, which, for the | 


| greateſt part, is adapted to the very meaneſt 


capacities, it is not to be expected, that a ſpecu- 


lation of this kind ſhould be openly advanced. 


It is enough that we have hints given us of a 


nobler Self, than that which is commonly ſup- 


poſed the baſis and ſoundation of our actions. 
Self. intereſt is there taken, as it is vulgarly con- 
ceived: though, on the other ſide, there are; in 


the moſt ſacred characters, examples given us 
of the higheſt contempt of all ſuch intereſted 


views, of a willingneſs to ſuffer without recom- 
pence for the ſake of others, and of a deſire to 


part even with life and being itſelf, on account 
of what is generous and worthy, But in the 


ſame manner as the celeſtial phenomena are in 


the ſacred volumes generally treated according 
to common imagination, and the then current 


ſyſtem of aſtronomy and natural ſcience; ſo the 
moral appearances are in many” places preſerved 
without alteration, according to vulgar prejudice, 


and the general. conception of intereſt and ſelf- 


good. Our real and genuine Self is ſometimes 
ſuppoſed that ambitious one, which is fond of 
power and glory, ſometimes that childiſh one 
which is taken with vain ſhow, and is to be 
invited to obedience by promiſe of finer habita- 
tions, precious ſtanes and metals, ſhining 'gar« 


ments, crowns, and other ſuch. dazzling beautieny 


1 Brod, ch. xxxii, ver. 37, 32. Ce: PAP Ola ch. ix. ver. 1, 
23; 3. Ee. ; 
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by which another earth, or material city, is re- 
preſented. 

It muſt be owned, that even at that time, when 
a greater and purer light diſcloſed itſelf in the 
choſen nation, their natural gloomineſs appeared 
Rill *, by the great difficulty they bad to know 
themſelves, or learn their real intereſt, after ſuch 
long tutorage and inſtruction from above. The 
ſimplicity of that people muſt certainly have _ 
very great, when the beſt doctrine could not 


down without a treat, and the beſt diſciples bad 


their heads ſo running upon their loaves, that 
they were apt to conſtrue every divine ſaying in 
a belly · ſenſe, and thought nothing more felf- 
conſtituent than that inferior receptacle. Their 
taſte in morals could not fail of being ſuitable to 
this extraordinary eſtimation of themſelves. No 
wonder, if the better and nobler Self was left as 
a myſtery to a people, who, of all human kind, 
were the moſt groſsly ſelfiſh, crooked, and per- 
verſe. So that it muſt neceſſarily be confeſſed, 
in honor of their divine legiſlators, patriots, and 
inſtructors, that they exceeded all others in good- 
neſs and generoſity , fince they could ſo truly love 
their nation and brethren, ſuch as they were; and 
could have ſo generous and diſintereſted regards 
for thoſe who were in themſelves ſo gee inter- 
eſted and . de dt 


Supra, p. 24. and vol. 3. mile. 2. chap. I. parag. 29. Ge. 


ib. chap. 3. parag. 38. Cc. 
Matth. chap. xvi. ver. 6, 7, 8. Ce. 
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But whatever may be the proper effect or ope- 
ration of religion, it is the known province of 
philoſophy, to teach us ourſelves, keep us the 
ſelf- ſame perſons, and ſo regulate our governing 
fancies , paſſions, and humors, as to make us 
comprehenſible to ourſelves; and knowable by 
other features than thoſe of a bare countenance. 
For it is not certainly by virtue of our face merely, 
that we are ourſelves. It is not WE who change, 
when our complexion or ſhape changes. But 
there is that which being wholly metamorphoſed 
and converted, WE are thereby in reality trans- 
formed and loſt. | 

Should an intimate friend of ours, who had 
endured many ſickneſſes, and run many ill ad- 
ventures, while he travelled through the remoteſt 
parts of the eaſt, and. hotteſt countries of the 
ſouth, return to us ſo altered in his whole out- 
ward figure, that , till we had for a time con- 
verſed with him , we could not know him again 
to be the ſame perſon; the matter would not 
ſeem ſo very ſtrange, nor would our concern on 
this account be very great. But ſhould a like face 
and figure of a friend return to us, with thoughts 
and humors of a ſtrange and foreign turn, with 
paſſions, affections, and opinions, wholly different 
from any thing we had formerly known, we ſhould 
ſay in earneſt, and with the greateſt amazement 
and concern, that this was another creature, and 
not the friend whom we once knew familiarly. 
Nor ſhould we in reality attempt any renewal of 
n or correſpondence with ſuch a perſon, 
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though perhaps he might preſerve in his memory 
the faint marks or tokens of former ane ured 
which had paſſed between us. 

When a revolution of this kind, dota not fo 
total, happens at any time in a character; when 
the paſſion or humor of a known perſon changes 
remarkably from what it once was, it is to phi» 
loſophy we then appeal. It is either the want or 
weakneſs of this principle which is charged on 
the delinquent. And on this bottom it is, that 
we often challenge ourſelves, when we find fuch 
variation in our manners ; _ obſerve, that it is 
not always the ſame Self, nor the ſame intereſt 
we have inview, but often a dire& contrary one, 
which we ſerve ſtill with the ſame paſhon and 
ardor. When, from a noted liberality, we change 
perhaps to as remarkable a parſimony; when, 
from indolence and love of reſt, we plunge into 
buſineſs; or from a buſy and Kere character, 
abhorrent from the tender converſe of the fair 
fex, we turn on a fudden to a contrary paſſion, 
and become amorous or uxorious : we acknow- 
ledge the weakneſs; and charging our deſect on 
the general want of philoſophy, we ſay, ſighing, 
* that, indeed, we none of us truly know our- 
„ ſelves,” And thus we recognize the authority 
and proper object of philoſophy ; ſo far at leaſt, 
that though we pretend not to be complete philo- 
fophers, we canfeſs, that as we have more or 
* leſs of this inteſtipence or comprehenſion of 
„ ourſelves, we are accordingly more or leſs truly 


6 TOs and either more or leſs to be depended 
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« on, in friendſhip, Joan and the commerce 
* of life. ” 

The fruits of this ſcience are indeed the fair 
eſt imaginable; and, upon due trial, are found to 
be as well reliſhed, and of as goed ſavor with 
mankind. But when invited to the ſpeculation, 


we turn our eyes on that which we ſuppoſe the 


tree, it is no wonder if we flight the gardener- 


ſhip, and think the manner of culture a very con- 


pe myſtery. Grapes”, it is ſaid, are not 

gathered from thorns, nor figs from thiſtles. ” 
Now, if in the literate world there be any cho- 
king weed, any thing purely thorn or thiſtle, it 
is in all likelihood that very kind of plant which 
ſtands for philoſophy in ſome famous ſchools *. 


There can be nothing more ridiculous, than to 
expect that manners or underſtanding ſhould ſprout 


from ſuch a ftock. It pretends indeed ſome rela- 
tion to manners, as being definitive of the natures, 
eſſences, and properties of ſpirits; and ſome rela, 
tion to reafon , as deſcribing the ſhapes and forms 
of certain inſtruments employed in the reaſoning 
art. But had the craftieſt of men, for many ages 
together, been employed in finding out a 
method to confound reaſon, and degrade the 
underſtanding of mankind; they could not perhaps 
have ſucceeded better, than by the eſtabliſhment 
of ſuch a mock- ſcience. 

I knew once a notable enthuſiaſt of the itine« 


* Infra, 5 3. parag. 2. and the Moralifis, part 1, 3 N & 
&c. in vol. 2. | R 28 
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rant kind, who being upon a high- ſpiritual ad- 
venture, in a country where prophetic miſſions 
are. treated as no jeſt, was, as he told me, com- 
mitted a cloſe priſoner, and kept for ſeveral 
months where he ſaw no manner of light. In 
this baniſhment from letters, and diſcourſe, the 
man very wittily invented an amuſement much to 
| his purpoſe, and highly preſervative both of health 
and humor. It may be thought perhaps, that, 
of all ſeaſons or circumſtances, here, was one the 
moſt ſuitable to our oft-mentioned practice of 
Soliloquy; eſpecially ſince the priſoner was one 
of thoſe whom in this age we uſually call philo- 
ſophers, a ſucceſſor of Paracelſus, and a maſter 
in the occult ſciences. But as to moral ſcience, 
or any thing relating to ſelf- converſe, he was a 
mere novice. To work therefore he went, after 
a different method. He tuned his natural pipes, 
not after the manner of a muſician, to practiſe 
What was melodious and agreeable in ſounds, 
but to faſhion and form all ſorts of articulate 
voices the moſt diſtinctly that was poſſible. This 
he performed, by ſtrenuouſly exalting* his voice, 
and eſſaying it in all the ſeveral diſpoſitions and 
configurations of his throat and mouth. And thus 
bellowing, roaring, ſnarling, and otherwiſe vari- 
. ouſly exerting his organs of ſound, he endeavour. 
ed to diſcover what letters of the alphabet could 
beſt deſign each ſpecies, or what new letters 
were to be inyented, to mark the undiſcovered 
modifications. He found for inſtance, the letter 
A to be a moſt genuine character, an original 
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and pure: vowel, and juſtly placed as the princi- 
pal in the front of the alphabetic order. For, 
having duly extended his under. jaw to its utmoſt 
diſtance from the upper, and, by a proper inſer- 
tion of his fingers, provided againſt the contrac- 
tion of either corner of his mouth, he experi- 


mentally diſcovered it impoſſible for human tongue, 


under theſe circumſtances, to emit any other 
modification of ſound than that which was deſcrib- 
ed by this primitive character. The vowel O 
was formed by an orbicular diſpoſition of the 
mouth; as was aptly delineated in the character 
itſelf. The vowel U, by a parallel protruſion of 
the lips. The other vowels and conſonants, by 
other various colliſions of the mouth, and opera- 
tions of the active tongue upon the paſſive gum 
or palate. The reſult of this profound ſpeculation 
and long exerciſe of our priſoner, was a philoſo- 
phical treatiſe, which he compoſed when he was 
ſet at liberty. He eſteemed himſelf the only maſ- 
ter of voice and language, on the account of this 
his radical ſcience, and fundamental knowledge 
of ſounds. But whoever had taken him to improve 
their voice, or teach them an agreeable or juſt 
manner of accent or delivery, would, I believe, 
have found themſelves conſiderably deluded. 

It is not that I would condemn as uſeleſs this 
ſpeculative ſcience of articulation. It has its place, 
no doubt gamong the other ſciences, and may 
ſerve to grammar, as grammar ſerves to rhetoric, 
and to other arts of ſpeech and writing. The 
ſolidity of mathematics, and its advantage to man- 
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kind, is proved by many effects in thoſe benefi- 
cial arts and ſciences which depend on it: though 
aſtrologers, horoſcopers, and other ſuch, are pleafs 


ed to honor themſelves with the title of mathe- 


maticians. As for metaphyſics, and that which 
in the ſchools is taught for logic or for ethics; I 
ſhall ' willingly allow it to © paſs for philoſophy , 
when, by any real effects, it is proved capable to 
refine our ſpirits, improve our underſtandings, or 
mend our manners. But if the defining material 
or immaterial ſubſtances, and diſtinguiſhing their 
properties and modes, is recommended to us as 
the right manner of proceeding in the diſcovery 
of our own natures, I ſhall be apt to ſuſpect ſuch 
a ſtudy as the more delufive and infatuating,' on 
account of its magnificent pretenſion. 

The ſtudy of triangles and circles interferes not 
with the ſtudy of minds. Nor does the ſtudent 
in the mean while ſuppoſe himſelf advancing in 
wiſdom, or the knowledge of himſelf or man- 
kind. All he deſires is, to keep his head ſound, 
as it was before. And well he thinks indeed he 
has come off, if, by good fortune, there be no 
crack made in it. As for other ability or im- 
provement, in the knowledge of human nature 
or the world, he refers himſelf to other ſtudies 
and practice. Such is the mathematician's mo- 
deſty and good ſenſe. But for the philoſopher, 
who pretends to be wholly taken up in conſider- 
ing his higher faculties, and examining the powers 
and principles of his underſtanding, if, in reality, 
his ghiloſophy be foreign to the matter profeſſed, - 
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if it goes beſide the mark, and reaches nothing 
we. can truly call our intereſt or con&rn, it muſt 
be ſomewhat worſe than mere ignorance or idiot- 
iſm. The moſt ingenious way of becoming fool- 
iſh, is by a ſyſtem. And he ſureſt method to 
prevent good ſenſe, is to ſet up ſomething 1 in the 
room of it. The liker any thing is to wiſdom, 
if it be not plainly the thing itſelf, the more 
directly it becomes its oppoſite. 

One would expect it of theſe phyſiologiſts and 
ſearchers of modes and ſubſtances, that, being ſo 
exalted in their underſtandings, and cxiriclied with 
ſcience above other men, they ſhould be as much 
above them in their paſſions and ſentiments. The 
conſciouſneſs of being admitted into the ſecret 
receſſes of nature, and the inward reſources of a 


ot human heart, ſhould, one would think, create 
nt in theſe gentlemen a ſort of magnanimity, which 
in might diſtinguiſh them from the ordinary race .of 
n- mortals. But if their pretended knowledge of the 
d, machine of this world, and of their own frame, 
he is able to produce nothing beneficial either to the 
10 one or to the other; I know not to what pur- 
n- poſe ſuch a philoſophy can ſerve, except only 
re to ſhut the door againſt better knowledge , and 
es introduce impertinence and conceit with the beſt | 
o- countenance of authori 

5 | It is hardly poflible for a ſtudent, but more 
Ie eſpecially an author, who has dealt in ideas, and 
rs treated formally of the paſſions, in a way of na- 
7 tural philoſophy, not to imagine himſelf more 


d, wiſe on this account, and more knowing in his 
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own character, and the genius of wankind. But 
that he is miſtaken in his calculation, experience 
generally convinces us; none being found more 
impotent in themſelves „of leſs command over 
their paſſions, leſs free from ſuperſtition and vain 
fears, or leſs ſafe from common impoſture and 
deluſion, than the noted head - pieces of this 
ſtamp. Nor is this a wonder. The ſpeculation 
in a manner beſpeaks the practice. There needs 
no formal deduction to make this evident. A 
ſmall help from our familiar method of ſoliloquy 
may ſerve turn: and we may perhaps decide this 
matter in a more diverting way, by confronting 
this ſuper · ſpeculative philoſophy with a more 
practical ſort, which relates chiefly to our acquaint- 
ance, friendſhip, and * correſpondence with 
ourſelves. | 

On this account, it may not be to my reader's 
diſadvantage, if, forgetting him for a while, I 
apply chiefly to myſelf; and, as occaſion offers, 
aſſume that ſclf- converſant practice which I have 
pretended to diſcloſe. It is hoped, therefore, he 
will not eſteem it as ill. breeding, if I loſe the 
uſual regard to his preſence. And ſhould I fall 
| inſenſibly i into one of the paroxiſms deſcribed, and, 
as in a ſort of phrenzy, enter into high expoſtu- 
lation with myſelf ; he will not ſurely be offended 
with the free language, or even with the reproaches 
he hears from a perſon who 180 makes bold with 
whom he may. 

If a paſſenger ſhould turn by chance into a 
watchmaker's ſhop, and thinking to inform him - 


Dee e eee eee 


— 
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ſelf concerning watches, ſhould inquire, of what 
metal, or what matter, each part was compoſed; 
what gave the colors, or what made the ſounds; 


without examining what the real uſe was of ſuch 


an inſtrument; or by what movements its end 
was beſt attained, and its perfection acquired: it 
is plain, that ſuch an examiner as this would come 
ſhort of any underſtanding in the real nature of 
the inſtrument. Should a philoſopher, after the 
ſame manner , employing himſelf in the ſtudy of 
human nature , diſcover only, what effects each 
paſſion wrought upon the body; what change of 
aſpect or feature they produced; and in what 
different manner they affected the limbs and muſ- 


cles; this might poſſibly qualify him to give ad- 


vice to an anatomiſt or a limner, but not to 
mankind, or-to himſelf; ſince, according to this 
farvey, he conſidered not the real operation or 
energy of his ſubject, nor contemplated the man, 
as real Man, and as a human agent; but as a 
watch or common machine. 

The paſſion of fear, as a modern philoſo- 
pher informs me, determines the ſpirits to the 
** muſcles of the knees, which are inſtantly ready 
* to perform their motion, by taking up the legs 
* with incomparable celerity, in order to remove 
* the body out of harm's way. — Excellent 
mechaniſm! But whether the knocking together 
of the knees be any more the cowardly ſymptom 
of flight, than the chattering of the teeth is the 


5 Monſieur Des Cartes, in his treatiſe of the paſſions. 
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Nout ſymptom of reſiſtance , I ſhall not take upon 
me to determine. In this whole ſubject of inquiry, 
I ſhall find nothing of the leaſt ſelf- concernment. 
And I may depend upon it, that, by the moſt 
refined ſpeculation of this kind, I ſhall neither 
learn to diminiſh my fears, or raiſe my Courage. 
This, however, I may be aſſured of, that it 
is the nature of fear, as well as of other paß 
ſions, to have its increaſe and decreaſe, as it is 
fed by opinion , and influenced by cuſtom and 
practice. 

Theſe 1 Fo „according as they have the 
aſcendency in me, and differ in proportion with 
one another, affect my character, and make me 
different with reſpect to myſelf and others. I muſt, 
therefore, of neceſſity find redreſs and improve- 
ment in this caſe, by reflecting juſtly on the 
manner of my own motion, as guided by affections 
which depend ſo much en apprehenſion and con- 

ceit. By examining the various turns, inflections, 
declenſions, and inward revolutions of the paſ- 
ſions, I muſt undoubtedly come the better to 
underſtand a human breaſt, and judge the better 
both of others and myſelf. It is impoſſible to 
make the leaſt advancement in ſuch a ſtudy, 
without acquiring ſome advantage, from the regu- 
lation and government of thoſe paſſions on which 
the conduct of a life depends. 

For inſtance, if ſuperſtition be the ſort of fear 
which moſt epprefies it is not very material to 
inquire, on this occaſion, to what parts or diſtricts 
the blood or ſpirits are immediately detached, or 


— 
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where they are made to rendezvous. For this no 
more imports me to underſtand, than it depends 


on me to regulate or change. But when the 


grounds of the ſuperſtitious fear are conſidered to 
be from opinion, and the ſubjects of it come to 
be thoroughly ſearched and examined: the paſſion 


itſelf muſt neceſſarily diminiſh , as I diſcover more 


and more the impoſture which belongs to it. 

In the ſame manner, if Vanity be from opinion, 
and I conſider how vanity is conceived, from what 
imaginary advantages, and inconſiderable grounds; 
if I view it in its exceſſive height, as well as in 
its contrary depreſſion; it is impoſlible I ſhould 


' not in ſome meaſure be relieved of this diſtemper. 


- 


| Laudis amore tumes ? Sunt certa piacula — 
Sunt verba et voces quibus bunc lenire dolorens 
Poſſis , & magnam morbi deponere partem *. 


The ſame muſt happen in reſpect of anger, 
ambition, love, deſire, and the other paſſions 


from hae I frame the different notion I have 


of intereſt. For as theſe paſſions veer, my in- 
tereſt veers, my ſteerage varies; and I make alter- 
nately, now this, now that, to be my courſe 
and harbour. The man in anger has a different 
happineſs from the man in love. And the man. 
lately become covetous , has a different notion of 
ſatisfaction from what he had before, wben he 
was liberal. Even the man in humor has another 


* Hor. epiſt. 1. lib. 1. 
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thought of intereſt and advantage than the man 
out of humor, or in the leaſt diſturbed. The 
examination , therefore, of my humors, and the 

Inquiry after my paſſions , muſt neceſſarily draw 


along with it the ſearch and ſcrutiny of my opi- 


nions, and the ſincere conſideration of my ſcope 
and end. And thus the ſtudy of human affection 
cannot fail of leading me towards the knowledge 
of human nature, and of myſelf. 

This is the philoſophy which, by nature, has 
the pre-eminence above all other ſcience or know - 


ledge. Nor can this ſurely be of the ſort called vain 


or deceitful; ſince it is the only means by which 
I can diſcover vanity and deceit. This is not of 


- that kind which depends on genealogies or. tradi- 


tions, and miniſters queſtions and vain jangling *. 
It has not its name, as other philoſophies, from 
the mere ſubtilty and nicety of the ſpeculation ; 
but, by way of excellence, from its being ſuperior 
to all other ſpeculations; from its preſiding over 
all other ſciences and occupations; teaching the 
meaſure of each, and aſſigning the juſt value of 


every thing in life. By this ſcience religion itſelf is 


judged, fpirits are ſearched, prophecies proved, 


miracles diſtinguiſhed; the ſole meaſure and ſtandard 


being taken from moral rectitude, and from the 
diſcerament of what is ſound and juſt in the 


7 See Inquiry, viz. treatiſe 4. in vol. 2. 

Coleſſ. ch, ii. ver. 8. Tit. ch. iii, ver. 9. 1 Tim. ch. i. ver. 
4. and 6. and ch. vi. ver. 20. . 
affections. 
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affections. For if the * tree is known only by its 
fruits, my firſt endeavour muſt be, to diſtinguiſh 
the true taſte of fruits, refine my palate, and 


_ eſtabliſh a juſt reliſh in the kind. So that to bid 


me judge authority by morals, whilſt the rule of 
morals 1s ſuppoſed dependent on mere authority 
and will”, is the ſame in reality as to bid me ſee 
with my eyes ſhut , meaſure without a ſtandard, 
and count without arithmetic, 

And thus Philoſophy, which judges both of 
herſelf, and of every thing beſides, diſcovers her 
own province and chief command ; teaches me to 
diſtinguiſh between her perfon and her likeneſs; 


and ſhows me her immediate and real ſelf, by that 


ſole privilege of teaching me to know myſelf, and 
what belongs to me. She gives to every inferior 
ſcience its juſt rank; leaves ſome to meaſure ſounds; 
others to ſcan ſyllables; others to weigh vacuums, 
and define ſpaces and extenſions : but reſerves to 
herſelf her due authority and majeſty ; keeps her 
ſtate, and ancient title, of Vite Dux, Virtutis 


Indagatrix, and the reſt of thoſe juſt appellations 


which of old belonged to her, when ſhe merited 


to be apoſtrophized, as ſhe was; by the orator ©: 


Tu inventrix legum, tu magiſtra morum & diſci- 
t linæ. * Eſt autem unus dies bene & ex præcep- 


© tis tuis actus, peccanti immortahtati anteponen- 
dus“ Excellent miſtreſs! but ealy to be miſtaken ! 4 


ane 43; 44. umd Mattb. 8 16. Sev 
vol. 2. Rhapſody, part 2. $ 3. par r and 5 5. parag. 21. 
v7 Supra, p. 90. | 
i Cicero, Tuſc. Quaſt; lib. 9. 1 . 
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whilſt ſo many handmaids wear as W appa- 


rel; and ſome are made to outſhine her far in dreſs 1 


and ornament. 

Ila reality, how ſpecious a ſtudy, how wo 
an amuſement is raiſed from what we call philoſo- 
phical ſpeculations! — the formation of ideas! — 
their compoſitions, compariſons, agreement, and 
diſagreement! — What can have a better appear- 
ance, or bid fairer for genuine and true Philoſo- 
phy? Come on then. Let me philoſophize in 
this manner; if this be indeed the way I am to 
grow Wiſe. Let me examine my ideas of ſpace and 
ſubſtance: let me look well into matter, and its 
modes; if this be looking into myſelf; if this be 
to improve my underſtanding , and enlarge my 
Mind. For of this I may ſoon. be ſatisfied. Let me 
obſerve therefore, with diligence, what paſſes 
here; what connexion and conſiſtency , what: 
agreement or diſagreement 1 find within: * he- 
c ther, according to my preſent ideas, that which 
& I approve this hour I am like to approve as well 
« the next; and in caſe it be otherwiſe with me, 
© how, or after what manner, I ſhall relieve 
< myſelf; how aſcertain my ideas, and keep my 

« opinion, liking , and eſteem of things, the 
“ ſame.” If this remains unſolved; if I am ſtill the 
ſame myſtery to myſelf as ever; to what purpoſe 
is all this reaſoning and acuteneſs? wherefore do 
I admire my philoſopher, or Rudy to become ſuch 
a one myſelf? | 

To-day things have ſucceeded: well with me; 
conſequently my ideas are raiſed, © It is a fine 
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4 world! all is glorious! every thiog delightful and | 


© entertaining! mankind, converſation, company , 


© ſociety ; what can be more deſirable? To- 
morrow comes diſappointments, croſſes, diſgrace. 
And what follows? . ©. O miſerable mankind! 
« wretched ſtate! who would live out of folitude ? 
* who would write or act for ſuch a world?“ 


Philoſopher! where are thy ideas? where is truth, - 


certainty, evidence, ſo much talked of? It is here, 
ſurely , they are to be maintained, if any where. 
It is here I am to preſerve ſome juſt diſtinctions 
and adequate ideas; which if I cannot do a jot 
the more by what ſuch a philoſophy can teach me, 
the philoſophy is in this reſpect impoſing and delu- 


- five. For whatever its other virtues are, it relates 


not to me myſelf; it concerns not the man, nor 
any otherwiſe affects the mind than by the conceit 
of knowledge, and the falſe aſſurance raiſed from 
a ſuppoſed improvement. 


Again, what are my ideas of the world, of 


pleaſure, riches, fame, life? what judgment am 1 


to make of mankind and human affairs? what 
ſentiments am I to frame ? what opinions? what 


| maxims? If none at all, why do I concern myſelf 


in ſpeculations about my ideas? what is it to me, 
for inſtance, to know what kind of idea I can 
form of ſpace ?* „Divide a ſolid body, of what- 
ever dimenſion, ” ſays a renowned modern 
philoſopher, “ and. it will be impoſſible for the 
<« parts to move within the bounds of its ſuper- 
0 ficies; if there be not left in it a void ſpace **, 


*> Theſe are the words of the particular "_ cited. 
| 2 
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< as big as the leaſt pare into which the faid body | 


c is divided. 

Thus the nig Ir Rpietbein b pleading for 
a vacuum.. 'The plenitudinarian, on the other ſide, 
brings his fluid in play, and joins the idea of body 
* extenſion. © Of this, ſays one, I have clear 

“ ideas.” Ofthis,” ſays the other, I can be certain. 
“ And what,” ſay I, *if in the whole matter there 
ce be no certainty at all?“ For mathematicians are 
divided; and mechanics proceed as well on one 
hypotheſis as on the other. My mind, I am ſatis- 
fied, will proceed either way alike: for it is 
concerned on neither fide. — © Philoſopher! let me 
« hear concerning what is of ſome moment to me. 
« Let me hear concerning life; What the right 
“ notion is, and what I am to ſtand to, upon 

* dy weve that I may not, when life febms retir- 

©- ing, or has run itſelf out to the very dregs, cry - 
x; vanity ! condemn the world, and at the fame 
“ time complair., that life is ſhort and paſſing!” 
For why fo ſhort indeed, if not found ſweet ? 
why do I complain both ways? Is vanity, mere 
vanity, a happineſs ? or can miſery pals Nen 
too ſoon? g 

This is of moment to me to examine: this is 
worth my while. If, on the other fide, I cannot 
find the agreement or diſagreement of my ideas in 
this place; if I can come to nothing certain here; 
what is all the reſt to me? what ſignifies it how 
I come by my ideas, or how compound them 
which are ſimple, and which complex? If I have 
a right idea of life, now when perhaps I think 
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« nigbtly of it, and reſolve with myſelf, © that it 
„ may eaſily be laid down, on any honorable 
&, occaſion of ſervice to my friends or country; 
teach me how I may preſerye this idea: or, at 
leaſt, how I may get ſafely rid of it; that it may 
trouble me no more, nor Jead me into ill adven- 
tures. Teach me how I came. by ſuch an opinion 
of worth and virtue; what it is which at one time 
raiſes it ſo high, and at another time reduces it to 
nothing; how theſe diſturbances and fluctuations 
happen; by what innovation what compoſition, f 
* what intervention of other ideas. I$ this be the | 
ſubject of the philofophical art, I readily. apply to 
it, and embrace the ſtady: If there be nothing 
of this in the caſe, I have no occaſion for this 
ſort of learning; ndl ar no more deſirous of 
knowing how I form or compound thoſer:ideas 
which are marked by words, than I am of Know- 
ing how, and by what motions of my tongue or 
palate I form thoſe articulate ſounds, which. I can 
full as well pronounce, without any ſuch Fence. 
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| Bur: here it may be a b dan for Fa to cue 
myſelf a while in favor of my reader, leſt, -if he 
prove one of the uncourteous/ fort, he ſhould: raiſe 
a conſiderable objection in this place. He may aſk 
perhaps , ec Why a Writer for * 
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« ſhould not keep his writings to bimſelf „with. 6 


* out appearing in public, or before the world?“ 


In anſwer to this, 1 ſhall only ſay, that for 
appearing in public; or before the world, I do 
not readily conceive what our worthy objector 
may underſtand by it. T'can call to mind, indeed; 
among my acquaintance, certain merchant-adven- 
turers in the letter- trade, who, in correſpondence 
with their factor · bookſeller, are entered into a 
notable commerce with the world. They have 
directly, and in due form of preface, and epiſtle 
dedicatory, ſolicited the public, and made intereſt 
with friends for favor and protection on this 
account. They have ventured, perhaps, to join 


ſome great man's reputation with their on; 


— 


having obtained his permiſſion to addrefs. a wor 


to him, on preſumption of its paſſing for ſomething 


conſiderable in the eyes of mankind. One may 
eaſily imagine that ſuch patronized and avowed 
authors as theſe, would be ſhrewdly diſappointed 
if the public took no notice of their; labors. But 
for my own part, it is of no concern to me, 
what regard the public beſtows on my amuſements; 
or after what manner it comes acquainted with , 
what I write for my; prryate entertainment, or by 


way of advice to ſuch of my acquaintance as are 


thus deſperately embarked. 
It is'requiſite that my friends, who peruſe theſs 


advices, ſhould read them in better characters 
than thoſe of my own hand- writing. And by 
good luck I have a very fair hand offered, which 


may ſave me the trouble of recopying, and can 
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readily furniſn me with as many handſome copies 
as I would deſire, for my own and friends fer. 
vice. I have not, indeed, forbid my amanuenfis 
the making as many as he pleaſes for his own 
benefit. What J write, is not worth being made 
2 myſtery. And if it be worth any one's purchaſ- 
ing, much good may do the purchaſer. It is a 
traffic I have no ſhare in, though I Oy 
ſurniſh the ſubject - matter. 
And thus am I no wife more an Author, for 
being in print. 1 am conſcious of no additional 
virtue, or dangerous quality , from having lain at 
any time under the weight' of that alphabetic 
engine called the prefs. I know no conjuration in 
it, either with reſpect to church or ſtate. Nor 
can I imagine why the machine fhoukd appear ſo 
formidable to ſcholars and renowned ckrks, whoſe 
very myſtery and foundation depends on the 
letter- manufacture. To allow benefit of clergy, 
and to reſtrain the preſs, ſeems to me to have 
ſomething of croſs purpoſe in it. T can hardly 
think, that the quality of what i is written can be 
altered by the manner of writing; or that there 
can be any harm in a quick way of copying fair, 
and keeping copies alike. Why a man may not 
be permitted to write with iron as well as quill, 
cannot conceive; or how a writer changes his 
capacity, by this new dreſs, any more than by 
the wear of wove ſtockings, aſter baving worn 
no other manufacture than the knit. | 
So much for my reader; if perchance 1 5 
any beſides the friend or two above: mentioned. 
8 4 
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; For being engaged in morals, and induced to 
treat ſo rigorous a ſubject as that of ſelf- exami- 


nation, I naturally call to mind the. extreme de- 
licacy and tenderneſs of modern appetites, in re- 


ſpect of the philoſophy of this kind. What diſtaſte 


poſſibly may have ariſen, from ſome medicinal 
doſes of a like nature, adminiſtered to raw ſto- 


machs, at a very early, age, I will not pretend 
to examine. But whatever manner in philoſophy 
happens to bear the leaſt reſemblance to that of 
catechiſm, cannot, I; am. perſuaded, of itſelf , 
prove very inviting. Such a ſmart way, of queſ- 
tioning ourſelves in our youth, has made our 
manhood. more averſe! to the, expoſtulatory dif. 
cipline. And though the methaphyſical points of 
our belief are by this method, with admirable 
care and. caution inſtilled. into tender, minds; 
yet the manner or thus anticipating, philoſophy, 


may make the after: work of reaſon, and the in- 
ward exereiſe of the mind, at a riper age, pro- 


ceed the more heavily, and with SEGA reluct · 
ance... 3 £3331 
It muſt needs "oy A, nid = e us, after 1 


ving paſſed ſo learned a childhood, and been in- 
ſtructed in our on and other higher natures, 
eſſences, incorporeal ſubſtances, perſonalities, and 


the like; to condeſcend at: riper years to ruminate 
and con over this leſſon a ſecond time. It is, 
hard, after having, by, ſo many pertinent inter- 
rogatories, and deciſive ſentences, declared, Who 


and what we are; to come leiſurely, in another 


view , to inquire concerning our real Self, and 
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End, the judgment we are to make of Intereſt , 
and the. opinion e ſhould: have of Advantage 
and Good: which is what muſt neceſſarily de- 
termine us in our conduct, and prove the leading 
principle of our lives. fs 
Can we bear looking anew into theſe myſte- 
ries ? can we endure a new ſchooling ,' after ha- 
ving once learned our leſſon from the world? 
Hardly, I preſume. For by the leſſon of this 
latter ſchool, and according to the ſenſe I acquire 
in converſe with prime men; ſhould I at any time 
aſk myſelf, What governed me? I ſhould anſwer - 
readily, My intereſt. - But what is intereſt ? 
© and how. governed? By opinion and fan- 
Fd” _ Is every thing, therefore, my intereſt 
% which I fancy ſuch ?.or may my fancy poſſibly 
be wrong? It may | If my fancy of 
| * intereſt therefore be wrong; can wy purſuit or 
aim be right? | Hardly ſo. Can I then 
be ſuppoſed to hit, when I know not, in reality, 
0 much as how to aim) 
My chicf intereſt, it ſeems tenalare, muſt be 
to get an aim; and know certainly where my 
| happineſs and advantage lies. Where elſe 
can it lie, than in my pleaſure; ſince my ad- 
60 vantage and good muſt ever be pleaſing: and 
« what is pleaſing, can never be other than my 
& advantage and good? Excellent! Let fancy 
«. therefore | govern, and intereſt be what we 
& pleaſe. For if that which pleaſes us be our 
* good, becauſe it pleaſes us, any thing may 


* Rhapſody, part 2. § 1. parag. 1, in vol. 2. and vol. 3. 
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& be our Intereſt or Good. Nothing can come 

* amiſs. That which we fondly make our hap- 
4 pineſs at one time, we may as readily unmake 
at another. No one can learn what real Good 
« is. Nor can any one upon this . be ſaid to 
< underſtand his Intereſt. 
Here we ſee are ſtrange bt — But let 
us try to deal more randidly with ourſelves, and 
frankly own, that pleaſure * is no rule of Good; 
ſince when we follow pleaſure merely, we are 
diſguſted , and change from one ſort to another; 
condemning that at one time, which at another 
| we earneſtly approve; and never judging equally 
of happineſs, whilſt we follow 1 5 and mere 


humor. 


A lover, for inſtance, when Rruck wide the 
idea or fancy of his enjoyment, promiſes himſelf 
the higheſt felicity, if he ſucceeds in his. new 
amqur — He ſucceeds in it; finds not the felicity 
he expected; but promiſes himſelf the ſame again 
in ſome other. — The ſame thing happens: he is 
diſappointed as before; but ill has faith. — Wearied 
with this game, he quits the chaſe; renounces the 
way of courtſhip and intrigue , and deteſts the 
ceremony and difficulty of the pleaſure. — A new 
ſpecies of amours invites him. Here too he meets 
the ſime inquietude and inconſtancy. — Scorning 
to grow ſottiſh, and plunge in the loweſt ſink of 
vice, he ſhakes off his intemperance; deſpiſes glut- 
tony and riot; and hearkens to ambition. He 


.2 Tufra, 5 3. parag. 12. 
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grows a man of buſineſs , and feeks authority 
n . | 


LEY 


4 teneam onitus mutantem Protea nodo * ? 


Left this therefore ſhould be wy own caſe, let 


me ſee whether I can control my fancy, and 
fix it, if poſſible, on ſomething which may hold 


good. — When I exerciſe my reaſon in moral 


ſubjects; when I employ my affection in friend- 


ly and ſocial actions, I find I can fincerely en 

myſelf. If there be a pleaſure therefore of $4 
kind, why not indulge it? or what harm would 
there be; ſuppoſing it ſhould grow greater by in- 
dulgence ? If I am lazy, and indulge myſelf in 
the languid pleaſure , I know the harm, and can' 


foreſee the drone. If I am luxurious, I know 


the harm of this alſo, and have the plain proſpect 
of the ſot. If avarice be my pleaſure, the end, 
J know, is being a miſer. But if Honeſty be 
my delight, I know no other conſequence from 


indulging ſuch a paſſion, , than that of growing 


better-natured, and enjoying more and more the 
pleaſures of ſociety. On the other hand, if this 
honeſt pleaſure be loſt, by knaviſh indulgence and 
immorality, there can hardly be a ſatisfaction 


left of any kind; fince good-nature and ſocial * 


affection are ſo eſſential even to the Ar of 


2 neee 


Sen 4 
Inquiry, book 2. part 4. Eng . in vol. 4 
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If, therefore, the only pleaſure I can freely 
and without reſerve indulge, be that of the honeſt 
and moral kind; if the rational and ſocial enjoy- 
ment be ſo conſtant in itſelf, and ſo eſſential to 
happineſs, why ſhould I not bring my other plea- 
ſares to correſpond and be friends with it, rather 
than raiſe myſelf other pleaſures, which are def 
tructive of this foundation, and have no manner 
of correſpondency with one another? 00 
„ Upon this bottom, let me try how: I can beat 
the aſſault: of Fancy, and maintain myſelf in my 
moral fortreſs, againſt the attacks which are raiſed 
on the fide of corrupt intereſt and a wrong ſelf. 
When the idea of pleaſure ſtrikes, I aſk myſelf: 
< Before I was thus ſtruck by the idea, was any 


* thing amiſs with me? No. Theres 


& fore remove the idea, and I am well. But 
« having this idea ſuch as I now have, I cannot 
e want; the thing without regret. See, there 
« fore, which is beſt; either to ſuffer under this 
* Want till the idea be removed; or, by ſatisfying: 
the want, confirm not only. this ts; but all 
c of the ſame ſtamp?” _ * 
In reality, has not every fancy a like ptivis 
lege of paſling , if any ſingle one be admitted 
upon its own authority? And what muſt be the 
iſſue of ſuch an economy, if the whole fantaſtici 
crew be introduced, and the door refuſed to: 
none? What elſe is it than this management: 
which leads to the moſt diſſolute and profligate of 
characters? What is it, on, the contrary ,- which 
raiſes us to any degree of worth or "Neadineſs , 
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beſides a direct contrary practice and conduct? 


Can there be ſtrength of mind; can there be 


command over one's ſelf; if the ideas of pleaſure, 
the ſuggeſtions of fancy, and the ſtrong pleadings 
of _ appetite and deſire are not often withſtood, 


and the imaginations ſoundly reprimanded , and | 


brought under ſubjection? 


Thus it appears, that the method of cxamining , A 


our ideas is no pedantic practice. Nor is there 
any thing ungallant in the manner of thus quel- 
tioning the lady-fancies, which prefent themſelves 
as charmingly dreſſed as poſſible, to ſolicit their 
cauſe, and obtain a jud 

worſe part, and 2 


their application. 
It may be juſtly faid of theſe , that they are 


to who they make 


very powerful ſolicitreſſes. They never ſeem to 


importune us, though they are ever in our eye, 
and meet us whichever way we turn. They 
underſtand better how to manage their appearance, 
than by always throwing up their vail, and ſhowing 


their faces openly in a broad light, to run the danger 


of cloying our fight, or expoſing their features 
to a ſtrict examination. So far are they from ſuch 
forwardneſs, that they often ſtand as at a diſtance, 
ſuffering us to make the firſt advance, and 
contenting themſelves with diſcovering . a ſide- 
face, or beſtowing now and then a glance in 
a myſterious manner, as/it- ey endeavoured to 
conceal their perſons. 


One of the moſt dangerous of theſe each | 
reſſes appears in a ſart of diſmal weed, with the 


* 


ent, by favor of that 
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moſt mournful countenance imaginable ; | often 
caſting up her eyes, and wringing her bands ; fo 
that it is impoſſible not to be moved by her, till 
ber meaning be conſidered , and her impoſture 
fully known. The airs ſhe borrows', are from 
the tragic muſe Melpomene. Nor is ſhe in her 
own perſon any way amiable or attractive. Far 
from it. Her art is, to render herſelf as for. 
bidding as poſſible, that her ſiſters may, by her 
means, be the more alluring. And if, by her 
tragic aſpect, and melancholy looks, ſhe can per- 
ſuade us, that death (whom ſhe repreſents )/i is ſuch 
a hideous form ; ſhe conquers 1n behalf of the whole 
_ fantaſtic tribe of wanton , gay, and fond defires. 
Effeminacy and comnnlice inſtantly prevail. The - 
| pooreſt means of life grow in repute, when the 
ends and juſt conditions of it are ſo little known, 
and the dread of parting with it raiſed to ſo high 
a degree. The more eagerly we gralp at life, the 
more impotent we are in the enjoyment of it. B 
this avidity, its very lees and dregs are ſwallowed; 


che ideas of ſordid pleaſure are advanced. Worth, 


manhood , generoſity, and all the nobler opinions 
and ſentiments of honeſt Good, and virtuous 
pleaſure , diſappear, and fly before this queen * 
terrors. 

It is a mighty delight hack a ſort of counter- 
philoſophers take in ſeconding this phantom, and 
playing her upon our. underſtandings , whenever 
they would take occaſion to confound them. The 


ditious poets employ this ſpectre too on their 


ſide; though after a different manner. By the 


. AAS — moan 
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help of this tragic adreſs, they gain a fairer au- 


dience for the luxurious fancies, and give their 
Eratos, and other playſome muſes, a fuller ſcope 
in the ſupport of riot and debauch. The gloomy 
proſpect of death becomes the incentive to plea - 
ſures of the loweſt order. Aſhes and ſhade , the 
tomb and cypreſs, are made to ſerve as foils to 

Luxury. The abhorrence of an inſenſible ſtate 


makes mere vitality and animal ſenſation * 


cheriſhed. f 


Indulge genie : 3 6 noſtrum eſt 
Quod vivis : cinis , et manes et fabula fies ig 


It is no wonder if Luxury profits by the 
deformity of this ſpecre-opinion. She ſupports her 
intereſt by this childiſh bugbear ; and, like a 
mother by her infant , is hugged fo much the cloſer 
by her votary, as the fear preſſes him, and grows 
importunate. She invites him to live faſt, according 


to her beſt meaſure of life, And well ſhe may. 


Who would not willingly make life paſs away 
as quickly as was poſſible, when the nobler 
pleaſures of it were already loſt or corrupted by 


a wretched fear of death? The intenſe ſelfiſhneſs - 
and meanneſs which accompanies this fear, muſt 


reduce us to a low ebb of enjoyment, and in 
a manner bring to nothing that. main ſum of 
ſatisfactory ſenſations, by which we vulgarly 
rate the happineſs of our " private condition and 
fortune. 


* Perſe Sat, 5. 
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But ſee! a lovely form advances to our aſſiſt. 
ance, introduced by the prime muſe , the beau. 
teous Calliope! She ſhows us what real beauty is, 
and what thoſe numbers are, which make life per- 
fect, and beſtow the chief enjoyment. She ſets 
virtue before our eyes, and teaches us how to 
rate life, from the experience of the moſt heroic 
ſpirits. She brings her ſiſters Clio and Urania to 
ſupport her. From the former ſhe borrows 
whatever is memorable in hiſtory and ancient 
time, to confront the tragic ſpectre, and ſhow the 
fixed contempt which the happieſt and freeſt 
nations, as well as ſingle heroes, and private men 
| worthy of any note, have ever expreſſed for that 
impoſtreſs. From the latter ſhe borrows what is 
ſublimeſt in philoſophy , to explain the laws of 

nature, the order of the univerſe, and repreſent 
| 40-u8-the juſtice of aceompanying this amiable 
adminiſtration. She ſhows, us, that by this juſt- 
compliance we are made happieſt ; and that 
the meaſure of a happy life is not from the ſewer 
or more ſuns we behold , the fewer or more 
| breaths we draw, or meals we repeat; but from 
the having once lived well, acted our part 
handſomely, and made. our exit nn, , and 
as became us. 
Thus we retain on virtue” - fide the nobleſt neter 
of the muſes. Whatever is auguſt among thoſe 
ſiſters, appears readily in our behalf. Nor are the 
more jocund ladies wanting in their aſſiſtance, 
when they act in the perfection of their art, and 
n ſome better 5 in this kind of poetry. 
| " Suck 


5 wretch. 
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Such were the nobler lyrics, and thoſe of the | 
latter and more refined comedy of the ancients. 


The Thalias, the Poly hymnias, the Terpſychores, 
the Euterpes, willingly join their patts; and being 


| alike intereſted in the cauſe of numbers, are with 
regret employed another way, in favor of diſorder, 


Inſtead of being made Syrens, to ſerve the purpoſes 


of vice, they would with more delight accompany - 


their elder ſiſters, and add their graces and attractive 
charms to what is moſt harmonious, muſe- like, 
and divine in human life. There is this difference 
only between theſe and the more heroic dames, 
that they can more eaſily be perverted , and take 
the vicious form. For what perſon of any genius 


or maſterly command in the poetic art, could 
think of bringing the epic or tragic muſe to act 


the pander, or be ſubſervient to effeminacy and 
cowardice ? It is not againſt death, hazards, or 


toils, that tragedy and the heroic fable are pointed. 


It is not mere life which 1s here exalted, or has 


its price enhanced. On the contrary , its calamities 


are expoſed ; the diſorders of the paſſions ſet to 


view; fortitude recommended; honor advanced; 
the contempt of death placed as the peculiar note 


of every generous and happy ſoul; and the tenacious 
love of life, as the trueſt character of an abject 


Uſque adeone mori miſerum eſt ? — 
. * Pirg. Kueid. lib; 13. | : 
Vor. I. e 1 
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It is not to be imagined how eaſily we deal 
with the deluding apparitions and falſe ideas of 


happineſs and good; when this frightful ſpectre of 
miſery and ill is after this manner well laid, 
and by honeſt magic conjured down; ſo as not to 
give the leaſt aſſiſtance to the other tempting ſorms. 


This is that occult ſcience, or fort of counter 


necromancy , which, inſtead of ghaſtlineſs and 
horror, inſpires. only what is gentle and humane, 
and diſpels the impoſing phantoms of every kind. 
He may paſs undoubtedly for no 'mean conjurer, 
who can deal with fpirits of this ſort. But 
Let us try the experiment in due 
form, and draw the magic circle. Let us obſerve 
how the inferior imps appear when the head- 
goblin is ſecurely laid. 
See the ench antreſs Indolence preſents herſelf, 
in all the pomp of eaſe and lazz luxury. She 


| promiſes the ſweeteſt life , and invites us to her 


pillow ; enjoins us to expoſe ourſelves to no 
adventurous attempt ; and forbids us any engage- 
ment which may bring us into action.“ Where 
* then are the pleaſures which Ambition promiſes, 

c and Love affords? How is the gay world en- 

« joyed ? Or are thoſe to be eſteemed no plea- 
“ ſures, which are loſt by dulneſs and inaction ? 
« But indolence is the higheſt pleaſure. To 
« live, and not to feel! To feel no trouble. 
«* | What good then? Life itſelf. And 
« is this properly to live? Is ſleeping life? Is 
c this what I ſhould ſtudy to prolong ? ” — 
Here the fantaſtic tribe itſelf ſeems ſcandalized. 


55 
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A civil war begins. The major part of the ca» 
pricious dames range themſelves on Reaſon's ſide, 
and declare againſt the .languid Syren. Ambition 
bluſhes at the offered ſweet.  Conceit and Vanity 
take ſuperior airs. Even Luxury herſelf, in her 
polite and elegant humor, reproves the apoſtate 5 
ſiſter, and marks her as an alien to true 
pleaſure. — © Away, thou drowſy phantom! 
| «© haunt me no more; for I have learned from 
© bettet than thy ſiſterhood , that life and happineſs 
* conſiſt in action and employment. - 
: But here a buſy form ſolicits us; active, in- 
: duſtrious, watchful , and deſpiſing pains and 
: labor. She wears the ſerious countenance of Virtue, 
s but with features of anxiety and diſquiet. What is x 
it ſhe mutters ? What looks ſhe on with ſuch ä 
admiration and aſtoniſhment ? —— Bags ! coffers ! | 


9 

e . haps of ſhining metal! © What ! for the ſervice 
r * of luxury ? for her theſe preparations ? Art 
0 e thou then her friend, grave Fancy ! Is it for her 
e c thou toileſt? No; but for proviſion againſt 


e want. But Luxury apart, tell me now, haſt 
, thou not already a competence? It is good 1 
N þ 


© to be ſecure againſt the fear of ſtarving. Is 
a there then no death beſide this? no other paſſage 
? * out of life ? Are other doors ſecured, if this 
: 4 be barred ? Say, Avarice, thou emptieſt of 
% phantoms ! is it not vile Cowardice thou ſerveſt ? 
«* What further have I then to do with thee, 
“ thou doubly vile dependent! when once I 
* have diſmiſſed thy patroneſs, and deſpiſed her 
threats? 
Togo. 
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Thus I contend with Fancy and Opinion“, 
and ſearch the mint and foundery of Imagination. 
For here the appetites and deſires are fabricated. 
Hence they derive their privilege and currency. 
If I can ſtop the miſchief here, and prevent falſe 

coinage, I am ſafe. Idea! wait a while till 
6 J have examined thee, whence thou art, and 
to whom thou retaineſt. Art thou of Ambition' 8 
&® train ? or doſt thou promiſe only pleaſure? Say! 
« what am 1 to ſacrifice for thy ſake ? what 
« honor? what truth? what manhood ? 
* What bribe is it thou bringeſt along with thee? 
« Deſcribe the flattering object, but without 
& flattery ; plain, as the thing is; without addition, 
& without ſparing or reſerve. Is it wealth? is it 


cr a report? a title? or a female? Come not in 
na troop, ye fancies ! bring not your objects 


* crowding , to confound the ſight. But let me 
c examine your worth and weight diſtinctly. Think 
© not to raiſe accumulative bappineſs. For if, 
e ſeparately, you contribute nothing; in con junAion, 
« you can only amuſe. * 

Whilſt I am thus penning a ſoliloquy in form, 
I cannot forbear refleting on my work. And 
when I view the manner of it with a familiareye, 
I am readier, I find, to make myſelf diverſion 
on this occaſion , than to. ſuppoſe I am in good 
earneſt about a work of conſequence. © What! 
am [I to be thus fantaſtical? muſt I buſy myſelf 

"won phantoms. ? fight with "WI. and 


vn 3m 4. ch. 1. parag, 21. Ge. 
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„ chimeras? For certain: or the chinieras 
will be beforehand with me, and buſy them- 
© ſelves ſo as to get the better of my under- _ . 


* ſtanding. What! talk to myſelf like ſome | 
* madman, indifferent perſons, and under different RL 
* characters Undoubtedly : or it will be 


* ſoon ſeen who is a real madman, and changes 

9 character in earneſt, without knowing how to 

« help it. 

This indeed is but too certain, that as FOR 

as we enjoy a Mind, as long as we have appe- 

tites and ſenſe, the "DION: of all kinds will be 

hard at work; and whether we are in company , 

or alone, they muſt range ſtill, and be active. 

They muſt have their field. The queſtion is, 

Whether they ſhall have it wholly to themſelves, 

or. whether they ſhall acknowledge ſome con- 
trouler or manager? If none, it is this, I fear, 
which leads to madneſs. It is this, and nothing 
elſe, which can be called madneſs , or loſs of 
reaſon. For if Fancy be left judge of any thing , "ng 
ſhe muſt be judge of all. Every thing is right, = 
if any thing be ſo, becauſe I fancy it. The i 
© houſe turns round. The proſpect turns. y 
* No, but my head turns indeed : I have a : | 
* giddineſs ; that is all. Fancy would perſuade me 

ce thus and, thus: but I know better. [t is 
by means, therefore, of a controller and correcor 
of fancy, that I am ſaved from being mad. 
Otherwiſe , it is the houſe turns, when I am 

giddy : it is things which change, (for ſo I muſt. 

ſuppoſe), when my paſlion merely, or temper, 
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changes. But I was out of order. I dream- 
* ed Who tells me this? Who beſides 


the Correctrice , by whoſe means I am in my 
& wits, and without whom I am no longer 
* myſelf?“ 

Every man indeed who is not abſolutely beſide 
kimſelf, muſt of neceſſity hold his hacks under 


ſome kind of diſcipline and management. The 


ſtricter this. diſcipline is, the more the man is 
rational, and in his wits. The looſer it is, the 
more fantaſtical he muſt be, and the nearer to the 
madman's ſtate. This is a buſineſs which can never 
ſtand ſtill. I muſt always be winner or loſer at 


the game. Either I work upon my fancies, or 


they on me, If I give quarter, they will not. There 
can be no truce , no ſuſpenſion of arms between 
us. The one or the other muſt be ſuperior, and 
have the command. For if the fancies are left to 
themſelves , the government muſt of courſe be 


| theirs. And then, what difference between ſuch 
2 ſtate and madneſs? a 


The queſtion thereſore is the ſame here, as in 
a family or houſehold, when it is aſked, « Who 
c“ rules? or, Who is maſter? Learn by the 
voices. Obſerve who ſpeaks aloud, in a com- 
manding tone; who talks, who queſtions ; or 


who is talked with, and who queſtioned. For if 


the ſervants take the former part , they arg the 


maſters, and the government of the houſe will be 
Found ſuch as naturally may be expected in theſe 


circumſtances. 
| How ſtands it therefore in my own con, 
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my principal province and command? How ſtand 
my fancies ? how deal they with me? or do 1 
take upon me rather to deal with them? Dol talk, 


queſtion, arraign ? or am I talked with, arraigned, 


and contented to hear , without giving a reply ? 
If I vote with Fancy, reſign my opinion to her 
command , and judge of happineſs and aur as 
ſhe judges, how am I myſelf ? : 
He who in a plain imagines precipices at his feet; 


_ impending rocks over his head; fears burſting 


clouds in a clear (ky ; cries Fire! Deluge! Earth- 
quake! or Thunder! when all is quiet: does he not 
rave? But one whoſe eyes ſeemingly ſtrike fire by 


a blow; one whoſe head is giddy from the motion 


of a ſhip , aſter having been newly ſet aſbore ; or 
one who, from a diſtemper in his ear, hears 
thundering noiſes ; can readily redreſs theſe ſeveral 
apprehenſions, and is by this means faved from 
madneſs. 

A diſtemper in my eye may make me ſee the 
ſtrangeſt kind of figures: and when cataracts and 
other impurities are gathering in that organ, flies, 
inſets , and other various forms, ſeem playing 
in the air before me. But let my ſenſes err ever 
ſo widely, I am not on this account befide myſelf: 
nor am I out of my own poſſeſſion, whilſt there 
is a perſon left within, who has power to diſpute 


the appearances, and redrefs the imagination. 


I am accoſted by ideas and ſtriking apprehen- 
ſions: but I take nothing on their report. I hear 


* Vol. 3. miſe, 4. ch. . parag. 38. | | 
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their ſtory , and return them anſwer , „as they 
deſerve. Fancy and I are not all one. The 
diſagreement makes me my own. When, on the 
contrary, I have no debate with her, no contro» 
. verſy , but take for happineſs and miſery, for good 
and ill, whatever ſhe preſents as ſuch ; I muſt 
then join voices with her, and cry Precipice ! 
Fire! Cerberus Elyſium 


— — — —— —j—‚MAhᷓ—— ̃ᷣ — 
— —— — . ey We eee 


| | & Sandy deſerts ! Sawery fields ! 
| | Seas of milk , and hips of amber ! 5 


A Grecian prince, who had the ſame madneſs 
as Alexander, and was deeply ſtruck with the 
fancy of conquering worlds, was ingeniouſly ſhown 

the method of expoſtulating with his lady. govern- 
eſs; when by a diſcreet friend, and at an eaſy 
hour, he was aſked little by little concerning his 
defizo, and the final purpoſe, and promiſed good, 
which the flattering dame propoſed to him. The 
ſtory is ſufficiently noted. All the artifice employed 
againſt the prince was a well: managed interrogatory 
of What next? Lady Fancy was not aware of the 
deſign upon her, but let herſelf be wormed out by 
degrees. At firſt, ſhe ſaid the prince's deſign was 
only upon a tract of land, which ſtood out like 
a promontory before him, and ſeemed to eclipſe 
his glory. A fair rich iſland, which was cloſe by, 

_ preſented itſelf next, and, as it were, naturally 
jovited conqueſt. The oppoſite coaſt came next in 
view. Then the continent on each fide the larger 
fea. And then (what was eaſieſt of all, and would 
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follow of courſe) the dominion both of ſea and 
land. And what next?” replied the friend. 
« What ſhall we do, when we are become thus 
« happy, and have obtained our higheſt wiſh ? 
„Why then, we will fit down peaceably, and 


“ be good company over a bottle. Alas, Sir! 
* what hinders us from doing the ſame, where 


« we now are? Will our humor, or our wine, 
& grow better ? Shall we be more ſecure, or at 
c“ heart's eaſe? What you may poſſibly loſe by 
© theſe attempts, is eaſy to conceive. But which 
 & way you will be a gainer , your own fancy 
(you ſee) cannot ſo much as ſuggeſt.” Fancy in 
the mean while carried her point: for ſhe was 
abſolute over the monarch; and had been too little 
talked to by herſelf, to bear being reproved in 
company. The prince grew ſullen; turned the 
diſcourſe ; abhorred the profanation offered to his 
ſovereign-empreſs ; delivered up his thoughts to- 
her again with deep devotion, and fell to con- 
quering with all his might. The ſound of victory 
rung in his ears. Laurels and crowns played before 


his eyes. — What was this beſide giddineſs and 
dream? appearances uncorrected ? © Worlds dance | 


ing? phantoms playing? - 
& Seas of milk , and ships of amber!” 


It is eaſy to bring the hero's caſe home to 
ourſelyes; and ſee, in' the ordinary circumſtances: 


of life, how love, ambition, and the gayer tribe - 


of fancies, (as well as the gloowy and dark ſpectres 
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of another ſort}, prevail over our mind. It is eaſy 
to obſerve how they work on us, when we refuſe 
to be beforehand with them, and beſtow repeated 
leſſons on the encroaching ſorcereſſes. On this it is, 


that our offered Advice and method of Soliloquy 
depends. And whether this be of any uſe towards 


making us either wiſer or happier, I am. confident, 
it muſt help to make vs wittier and politer. It 
muſt, beyond any other ſcience, teach us the turns 


of humor and paſſion , the-variety of manners, 


the juſtneſs of characters, and Truth of things; 
which when we rightly underſtand, we may 
naturally deſcribe. And on this depends chiefly the 
{kill and art of a good writer. So that if to write 
well be a juſt pretence to merit, it is plain, that 
writers, who are apt to ſet no ſmall value on 
their art, muſt confeſs there is ſomething valuable 
in this ſelf- examining practice, and method of 
inward colloquy. 

As for the writer of theſe papers, as modern 


authors are pleaſed modeſtly to ſtyle themſelves), 


he is contented, for his part, to take up with this 
practice, barely for his own proper benefit; with- 
out regard to the high function or capacity of 
author. It may be allowed him, in this particular, 
to imitate the beſt genius and moſt gentleman-like 
of Roman poets. And though, by an exceſs of 
dulneſs, it ſhould be his misfortune to learn no- 
thing of this poet's wit, he is perſuaded he may 
learn ſomething of his honeſty and good humor. 


Nuege enim, cum lectulut, aut Me 
Hor. ſat. 4. lib. x. | 
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Porticus excepit , deſum Mibi : © Refins hoc et : 
« Hoc Tuner „ vivam melius : fic dulcis amicis 


* Occrurram. ” Iles Ego Aae 
| Compreſſir agito labris, — ©. 
ods oe GR QB; UL 


| W E are now arrived to that part of our — 


ance, where it becomes us to caſt our eye back 
on what has already paſſed. The obſervers of 
method generally make this the place of recapitu- 
lation. Other artiſts have ſubſtituted the practice 
of Apology, or extenuation. For the anticipating 
manner of prefatory diſcourſe is too well known, 
to work any ſurpriſing effect in the author's behalf; 
Preface being become only another word to ſignify 


_ excuſe; beſides that the author is generally the 


moſt ſtraitened in that preliminary part, which on 
other accounts is too apt to grow voluminous. He 
therefore takes the advantage of his corollary or 
winding-up ; and ends 2 by endeavour- 


% And again, 
Luocirca Mecum loquor bec, tacituſque recordor > 
i tibi nulla fitim finiret copia Iympha, 
Narrares medicis: quod quanto plura paraſts, 
Tanto plura cupis, nulline faterier audes? * $59 
Non es avarus 2 abi, quid? caters jam final . 

| Cum vitio fugtre? cavet tibi pectus inani 5 

ü dmbitione? cores mortis formidine & ira? 


Id. epiſt. 3. lib. 4. 
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ing in the ſofteſt manner to reconcile his reader to 
thoſe faults which he chuſes rather to excuſe than 
to amend. 

General practice has made this a- i part 
of elegance, hardly to be paſſed over by any 
writer. It is the chief ſtratagem by which he engages 
in perſonal conference with his reader; and can 
talk immoderately of himſelf, with all the ſeeming 
modeſty of' one who is the furtheſt from any 
ſelfiſh views, or conceited thoughts of his own 
merit. There appears ſuch a peculiar grace and 
ingenuity in the method of confeſſing lazineſs, 
precipitancy, careleſs neſs, or whatever other vices 
have been the occaſion of the author's deficiency, 
that it would ſeem a'pity, had the work itſelf | 
been brought to ſuch perſection as to have left no 
room for the penitent party to enlarge on his own 
demerits. For, from the multiplicity of theſe , he 
finds ſubjects to ingratiate himſelf with his reader; 
. who doubtleſs is not a little raiſed by this ſubmiſ- 
ſion of a confeſling author ; and is ready, on theſe. 
terms, to give him abſolution, and receive him 
into his good grace and favor. 

In the gallant world, indeed, we cally find how 
far a humility of this kind prevails. They who 
| hope to riſe by Merit, are likelieſt to be diſap- 
pointed in their pretenſions. The confeſſing lover, 
who aſcribes all to the bounty of the fair- one, 
meets his reward the ſooner, for having ſtudied 
leſs how to deſerve it. For Merit is generally 
thought preſumptuous, and ſuppoſed to carry with 
it a certain aſſurance and eaſe , with which a 
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miſtreſs 1s not ſo well contented. The dab of 
well deſerving ſeems to derogate from the pure 
grace and favor of the beneſactrice; who then 


appears to herſelf. moſt ſovereign in power, and 


likelieſt to be obeyed without reſerve, when ſhe 
beſtows her bounty, where there is leaſt title or 
pretenſion. 

Thus a certain adoration of the ſex, which paſſes 
in our age without the leaſt charge of profaneneſs 


or idolatry, may, according to vulgar Imagination, 


ſerve to juſtiſy theſe gallant votaries, in the imita- 


tion of the real religious and devout. The method 
of ſelf- abaſement * may perhaps be thought the 


propereſt to make approaches to the ſacred ſhrines: 
and the entire reſignation of merit, in each caſe, 


may be eſteemed the only ground of well-deſery- 


ing. But what we allow to heaven, or to the fair, þ 
ſhould not, methinks, be made a precedent in 


favor of ths world. Whatever deference is due to 


that body of men whom we call readers, we 
may be ſuppoſed to treat them with ſufficient 
honor, if, with thorough diligence and pains, 
we endeavour to render our works perfect, and 


leave them to judge of the performance, as they 


are able. . 

However difficult or deſperate it may appear 
in any artiſt to endeavour to bring perfection into 
his work, if he has not at leaſt the idea of Perfec- 
tion to give him aim, he will be found very 
deſective and mean in his performance. Though 


5 ; Supra, p. 3; 
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his intention be to pleaſe the world, he muſt 


nevertheleſs be in a manner above it; and fix his 
eye upon that conſummate grace, that beauty of 
nature, and that perfection of numbers, which the 
reſt of mankind, feeling only by the effect, whilſt 
ignorant of the cauſe, term the je-ne-ſcai-quoi, the 
unintelligible, or the I know not what, and 
ſuppoſe to be a kind of charm or enchantment, of 
which the artiſt himſelf can give no account. 

But here, 1 find, I am tempted to do what I 
have myſelf condemned. Hardly can I forbear 


making ſome apology for my frequent recourſe 


to the rules of common artiſts, to the maſters of 
exerciſe, to the academies of painters , ſtatuaries, 
and to the reſt of the virtuoſo tribe. But in this I 
am ſo fully ſatisfied I have reaſon on my fide, that, 
let .cuſtom be ever ſo ſtrong againſt me, I had 
rather repair to theſe inferior ſchools, to ſearch for 
Truth and Nature, than to ſome other places 


| where higher arts and ſciences are profeſſed. 


'T am perſuaded, that to be a virtuoſo (fo far 


| as befits a gentleman}, is a bigher ſtep towards 


the becoming a man of virtue and good ſenſe, 
than the being what in this age we call a ſcholar“. 


* Tt ſeems. indeed bebt improbable, that according to 


| modern erudition, and as ſcience is now diſtributed, our ingenious | 


and noble youths should obtain the full advantage of a juſt and 
liberal education, by. uniting the ſcholay- part with that of the 
real gentleman and man of breeding. Academies for exerciſes, ſo 
uſeful to the public, and eſſential in the formation of a genteel 


| and liberal character, are unfortunately neglected. Letters are in- 


deed banished, I know not where, in diſtant cloiſters and un- 
prafiiſed cen, as our poet has it, conlined to the commerce and 
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For even rude nature itſelf, in its primitive fimpli- | 


city, is a better guide to judgment, than improved 
ſophiſtry and pedantic learning. The © Faciunt, næ, 


mean Fellowship of bearded bey. The ſprightly arts and ſciences 


are ſevered from philoſophy, which conſequently muſt grow dre- 
nich, inſipid, pedantic, uſeleſs, and directly oppoſite to the real 
knowledge and practice of the world and mankind. Our youth 


accordingly ſeem to have their only chance between two widely 
different roads; either that of pedantry and ſchool- learning, which 
lies amidſt the dregs and moſt corrupt part of ancient literature; 
or that of the Fasbionable iliterate world, which aims merelv at 


the character of the fine gentleman, and takes up with the fop- 


pery of modern languages and foreign wit. The frightful aſpe& 


of the former of theſe roads makes the journey appear deſperate 


and impracticable. Hence that averſion ſo generally conceived - 


againſt a learned character, wrong turned, and hideously ſet out, 


under ſuch difficulties, and in ſuch ſeeming labyrinths , and myſ- 


terious forms. As if a Homer or a Xenophen imperfectly learned, 


in raw years, might not afterwards, in a riper age, be ſtudied, 


as well in a capital city and amidſt the world, as at a college, or 


 corntry-town ! or as if a Plutarch, n Tully, or a Horace, could 


not accompany a'young man in his travels, at a court, or (if oc- 
caſion were) even in a camp The caſe is not without precedent. 
Leiſure is found ſufficient for other reading of numerous modern 


translations, and worſe originals, of Jtalias or French authors, © 
| who are read merely for amuſement. The French indeed may 


boaſt of ſome legitimate authors, of a. juſt relish, correct, and 
without any mixture of the affected or ſpurious kindes the falſe 
tender, or the Fal/e ſublime; the conceited jingle, or the ridicu- 


lous point. They are ſuch geniuſes as have been formed upon 


the natural model of the ancients and willingly own their debt 


to thoſe great maſters.” But for the reſt, who draw from another 
fountain, as the Tralian anthors in particular , they may be tree 
koned no better than the corrupters of true learning and eruditionz . 


and can indeed be relisbed by thoſe alone, whoſe education hay 


unfortunately denied them the familiarity of the noble ancients, 


and the practice of a better and more natural taſte. See above, 
f. 247. & Rhapſody , part . $ 2, parag. 8. Ce. in vel. 2. 
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« intelligendo, ut nihil intelligant, will ever be 
applied by men of diſceramerit. and free thought 


to ſuch logic, ſuch principles, ſuch forms and 


——_— of knowledge, as are eſtabliſhed in 
certain ſchools of literature and ſcience. The caſe 


is ſufficiently underſtood even by thoſe who are 


unwilling to confeſs the truth of it. Effects betray 
their cauſes. And the known turn and figure of 


thoſe underſtandings which ſprout from nurſeries 
of this kind, give a plain idea of what is judged 


on this cceargl, It is no wonder, if, after ſo 
wrong a ground of education, there appears to 


be ſuch need of redreſs and amendment, from that 


excellent ſchool which we call the world. The 
mere amuſements of gentlemen are found mote 
improving than the profound reſearches of pedants. 
And in the management of our youth, we are 
forced to have recourſe to the former, as an anti- 


dote againſt the genius peculiar to the latter. If 
the formaliſts of this ſort were erected into paten- 


tees, with a ſole commiſſion of authorſhip, we 


ſhould undoubtedly ſee ſuch writing in our days, 
as would either wholly wean us from all books 


in general, or at leaſt from all ſuch as were the 


product of our nation, under ſuch a bara 


and conforming government. 


However this may prove, there can be no 
kind of writing which relates to men and man- 
ners, where it is not neceſſary for the author 
to underſtand poetical and moral Truth, the beauty 
of ſentiments, the e 1 characters and carry 
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in his eye the model or r exemplar of that natural ; 
grace which gives to every action its attractive 


charm. II he has naturally no eye or ear for theſe 


interior numbers, it is not likely he ſhould be - 
able to judge better of that exterior proportion 
and ſymmetry of compoſition, which conſtitutes a 


1 gitimate piece. 


Could we once convince « ourſelyes of what is - 
in itſelf ſo evident *, That, in the very nature 
of things, there muſt of neceſſity be the foun- 


dation of a right and wrong Taſte, as well in 


a: * reſpect of inward characters and features, as of 
©, outward perſon, behaviour, and action; we 
ſhould be far more aſhamed of ignorance and 
wrong judgment in the former than in the latter 


of theſe ſubjects. Even in the arts, which are 


mere imitations of that outward grace and beauty, 
we not only confeſs a taſte, but make it a part of 
refined breeding, to diſcover , amidſt the many 


falſe manners and ill ſtyles, the true and natural 
ore, which repreſents the real beauty and Venus 


of che kind. It is the like moral Grace and 


Venus, which » diſcovering itſelf in the turns of 
character, and. the variety of human affections, is 
copied by the writing attiſt. If he knows not 
this Venus, theſe Graces, nor was ever ſtruck 


with the beauty, the decorum of this inward kind, 


he can neither paint advantageouſly after the life, 


* Vol. 3. miſc, 3. ch. 2. parag. 2, & ib. patag; 25- 
* Supra, p. 119. Ce. and vol. 3. miſc. 3. ch. 2. parag. 29. in 
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nor in a ſeigned ſubject, where he has full ſcope *. 
For. never can he, on theſe terms, repreſent merit 
and virtue, or mark deformity and blemiſh. Never 
can he, with juſtice and true proportion, aſſign 
the boundaries of either part, or ſeparate the 
diſtant characters. The ſchemes muſt be defective, 
and the draughts confuſed , where the ſtandard is 
weakly eſtabliſhed, and the meaſure out of uſe. 
Such a deſigner, who has ſo little feeling of theſe 
proportions, ſo litttle conſciouſneſs of this excel- 
| lence, or theſe perfections, will never be found 
able to deſcribe a perfect character; or, what is 
more according to art, © expreſs the elfed and 
© force of this perfection „from the reſult of va- 
* rious and mixed characters of life.” And thus 
the ſenſe of inward numbers, the knowledge and 
practice of the ſocial virtues, and the familiarity 
and favor of the moral Graces, are eſſential to 
the character of a deſerving artiſt, and juſt favorite 
of the Muſes. . Thus are the arts and virtues 
mutually friends: and thus the ſcience of virtuoſos, 
and that of virtue itſelf, become in a manner one 
and the ſame. 

One who aſpires to the character of a man of 
breeding and politeneſs, is careful to form his 
judgment of arts and ſciences upon right models 
of perfection. If he travels 0 Rome, he inquires 
which are the trueſt pieces of architeQure, the 
beſt remains of — the beſt paintings of a 


* Supra, p. 179. 
_ * Mile. 5. ch. 1. parag. 6. from the end, iu the notes, in vol. 3 
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Raphael, or a Carache. However antiquated, 
rough, or diſmal, they may appear to him at firſt 
fight, he refolves to view them over and over, 
till he has brought himſelf to reliſh them, and 
finds their hidden graces and perfections. He 
takes particular care to turn his eye from every 
thing which 1s gaudy, luſcious, and of a falſe taſte. 

Nor is he leſs careful to turn his eat from every 
ſort of muſic , beſides that which is of the beſt 


manner, and trueſt harmony. 


It were to be wiſhed, we had the ſame regard 
to a right Taſte in life and manners. What 
mortal, being once convinced of a difference in 
inward character, and of a preference due to one 
kind above another, would not be concerned to 
make his own the beſt ? If civility and humanity 
be a Taſte ; if brutality, inſolence, riot, be in 
the ſame manner a Taſte ; who, if he could reflect, 
would not chuſe to form himſelf on the amiable 
and agreeable, rather than the odious and perverſe 
model ? Who would not endeavour to force 
Nature as well in this reſpe& , as in what relates 
to a taſte or judgment in other arts and ſciences ? 
For in each place the force on Nature is uſed only 
for its redreſs. If a natural good Taſte be not 
already formed in us, why ſhould not we endeavour 
to form it, and dome natural? — _ _ 

* 1 like! I fancy! I admire! How? 

* By accident, or as I pleaſe. , No. But TI 
* learn to fancy, to admire, to pleaſe , as the 
* ſubjects themſelves are deſerving, and can bear 
me out, Otherwiſe, I like at "this hour, but - 

V 2 


EY 


6 3 Mi 5 
© purſuit; and, upon experience, find little plea- 


« ſure in the main *, if my choice and judgment 


“ in it be from no other rule than that ſingle 


ce one, becauſe I pleaſe. Groteſque and monſtrous 


S 8 8 8 


tempers, to pleaſe beyond all other ſubjects. 


* 


if it preſents? not ſtrive with it, or endeavour 


temper ? — How ſtands the caſe in a more ſoft 
and flattering kind of pleaſure ? — Effeminacy 
pleaſes me. The Indian figures, the Japan 
work, the enamel ſtrikes my eye. The luſcious 
colors, and gloſſy paint, gain upon my fancy. 
A French or Flemiſh ſtyle is highly liked by me 


what enſues? — Do 1 not for ever forfeit my 
good reliſh? How is it poſſible I ſhould thus 
come to taſte the beauties of an Italian maſter, 
or of a hand happily formed on nature and 
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de the ancients? It is not by wantonneſs and hu- 


© mor that I ſhall attain my end, and arrive at 


ce the enjoyment I propoſe. The art itſelf is 


00 ſevere, the rules rigid *. And if I _—_— 190 


* Supra, p. 366. ; and vol. 2. chapfody, * 3 1. parag. 11. 
9 Thus Pliny, ſpeaking with a maſterly judgment of the dig- 
nity of the then declining art of painting, (de dignitate artis ma. 
rientis), shows it to be not only ſevere in reſpect of the diſcipline, 
ſtyle, deſign , but of the characters and lives of the noble mal- 


ters; not only in the effect, but even in the very materials of 


figures often pleaſe. Cruel ſpectacles, and bar- 
barities are alſo found to pleaſe, and, in ſome. 


to prevent its growth or prevalency in my 


at firſt fight; and I purſue my liking. But 


But is this pleaſure right ? and ſhall I follow it, B 
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' < knowledge ſhould come to me by accident, or 
in play, I ſhall be groſsly deluded, and prove 


che art, the colors, ornaments, and particular circumſtances be- 
longing to the profeſſion. — Exphranoris diſcipulus Antidotus , dili- 
Zentior quam numeroſior , et in coloribus ſeverus. Vici compara- 
tur, et aliquanto prefertur Athenion Maronites , Glaucionis Corinthii 
diſtipulus , et auſterior colore , et in auſteritate jueundior, ut is ipſa 
Pictara eruditio eluceat. * * Quod nifi in juventa obiifſtt, nemo 
ei compararetur. Payſie et filius et diſcipulus Ariſtelaus e ſeve- 
 rifſimis pifloribus fuit. Fuit et nuper gravis ac ſeoerus giftor 
| Amulius, * * * Paucis diei horis pingebat, id quoque cum gra- 
 witate, quod femper togatus, quamquam in machinis. One of the 
mortal ſymptoms upon which Pliny pronounces the ſure death of 
this noble art, not long ſurvivor to him, was what belonged in 
common to all the other-perishing arts after the fall of liberty; 
I mean the luxury of the Roman court, and the change of tafte 
and manner naturally conſequent to ſuch a change of govern- 
ment and dominion. This excellent, learned, and polite critic, 
repreſents to us the Fal/e taſte ſpringing from the court itſelf, and 
from that opulence, ſplendor, and affectation of magnificence 
and expenſe proper to the place. Thus in the ſtatuary and ar- 
chite&ure then in vogue, nothing could be admired beſide what 
was coſtly in the mere matter or ſubſtance of the work. Pre- 
cious rock, rich metal, glittering ſtones, and other luſcious ware, 
Poiſonous to art, eame every day more into. requeſt, and were 
impoſed, as neceſſary materials, on the beſt maſters. It was in 
favor of theſe court - beauties and gandy appearances, that all 
good drawing, juſt deſgu, and truth of work began to be deſpiſed. 
Care was taken to procure from diſtant parts, the moſt gorgeous 
ſplendid colors, of the moſt coſtly growth or compoſition :.. not 
ſuch as had been uſed by Apelles and the great maſters, who were 
juſtly ſevere, loyal, and faithful to their art. This newer co. 
loring our critic calls the forid. kind. The materials ,were too 
rich to be furnished by the painter, but were beſpoke or furnished 
at the coſt of the perſon who employed him ( quos donins. pin- * 
_ genti preſtat); The other he calls the auſtere kind. And thus, 
ſays. he, rerum, non animi pretiis excybatur : ** The coſt, and 
«* not the lift and art, 5 ſtudied. He shows, on che contrary, | 
V 3 
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© myſelf at beſt a mock virtuoſo, or mere pedant 
“of the kind,” 

Here, therefore, we have once again exhibited 
our moral ſcience in the ſame method and mans» 
ner of Soliloquy as above. To this correction 
of humor, and formation of a taſte, our reading, 
if it be of the right fort, muſt principally con- 
tribute. Whatever company we keep, or however 
polite and agreeable their characters may be, 
-with whom we converſe or correſpond ; if the 
authors we read are of another kind, we ſhall 
find our palate ſtrangely turned their way. We 
are the unhappier in this reſpect, for being ſcho- 
lars, if our ſtudies be ill choſen. Nor can I, for 
this reaſon, think it proper to call a man well. 
read who reads many authors ; fince he muſt 
of neceſſity have more ill models than good, and 
be more ſtuffed with bombaſt, ill fancy, and wry 
thought, than filled with ſolid ſenſe, and juſt 
imagination. 

But notwithſtanding chis hazard of our taſte, 
from a multiplicity of reading, we- are not, it 
ſeems , the leaſt ſcrupulous in our choice of ſub- 
Jet. We read whatever comes next us. What 
what care Apelles took to ſubdue the florid colors, by a dark. 
ening varnish ; ut eadem res, ſays he, nimis floridis coloribus auſte- 
ritatew occulte daret. And he ſays juſt before, of ſome of the 
finelt pieces of Apeles, © that they were wrought in Four co- 
“ lors only.” So great and venerable was Simplicity held among 


the ancients, and ſo certain was the ruin of all true elegance 
in life or art, where this miſtreſs was once quitted or con- 


temned! See Pliny, lib. 35. See alſo, * p. 124 in the 
notes; and f. 122. 


. 
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was firſt put into our hand, when we were 
young, ſerves us afterwards for ſerious ſtudy, 
and wiſe reſearch, when we are old. We are 
many of us indeed ſo grave, as to continue this 
exerciſe of youth through our remaining life. The 
exerciſing authors of this kind have been above 
deſcribed '*, in the beginning of this treatiſe. The 
manner of exerciſe is called meditation, and is of 
à ſort ſo ſolemn and profound, that we dare not 
ſo much as thoroughly examine the ſubject on 
which we are bid to meditate. This is a ſort of 
taſk · reading, in which a Taſte is not permitted. 
How little ſoever we take of this diet, it is ſuffi- 
cient to give full exerciſe to our grave humor, 
and allay the appetite towards further reſearch, 

and ſolid contemplation.” The reſt is boliday, 
diverſion, play, and fancy. We reject all rule; 
as thinkiog 3 it an injury to our diverſions, to have 
regard to truth or nature; without which, how- 
ever, nothing can be y agreeable or en | 
ing, much leſs inſtructive or improving. Through 
a certain ſurfeit taken in a wrong kind of ſerious 
reading , we apply ourſelves, with full content, 
to the moſt ridiculous ''. The more remote our 
pattern is from any thing moral or profitable, the 
more freedom and ſatisfaction we find in it. We 
care not how Gothic or barbarous our models are; 
what ill deſigned or monſtrous figures we view; 
or what falſe proportions we trace, or ſee deſcribed 


Page 142. Ce. 
1 Supra, p. 59, be. | 
Va 
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in hiſtory , romance, or fiction. And thus our 
eye and ear is Joſt. Our reliſh or taſte muſt of 
_ neceſſity grow barbarous, whilſt Barbarian cuſ- 
toms, ſavage manners, Indian wars, and wort» 
ders of the terra incognita, employ our leiſure- 
hours, and are the chief materials' to furniſh out | 
a library. | 

| Theſe are in our prefent days, what books of 
chivalry were in thoſe of our forefathers. I 
know not what faith our valiant anceſtors may 
have had in the ſtories of their giants, their dra- 
gons, and St. Georges, But for our faith in- 
deed, as well as our taſte, in this other way of 
| reading, 1 muſt confeſs I cannot conſider it with- 
out aſtoniſhment. 8 

lt muſt certainly be ſomething elſe than incre- 
dulity , which faſhions the taſte and judgment of 
many gentlemen , whom we hear cenſured as 
Atheiſts, for attempting to philoſophize after a 
newer manner than any known of late. For my 
on part, I have ever thought this fort of men 
to be in general more credulous, though after 
another manner, than the mere vulgar. Beſides 
what I have obſerved in converſation with' the 
men of this character, I can produce many ana- 
thematized authors, who, if they want a true 
Hraelitiſh faith, can make amends by a Chineſe 
or Indian one. If they are ſhort in Syria or the 
Paleſtine , they have their full meaſure in Ame- 
rica or Japan. Hiſtories of Incas or Iroquois, 
written by friars and miſſionaries, pirates and re- 
negades , ſea-captains and truſty travellers, paſs 


- — 
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for authentic records, and are canonical , with 
the virtuoſos of this ſort. Though Chriſtian mi- 
racles may not ſo well ſatisfy them, they dwell 
with the higheſt contentment. on the prodigies of 
Mooriſh and Pagan countries. They have far 
more pleaſure in hearing the monſtrous accounts 
of monſtrous men and manners, than the po- 
liteſt and beſt narrations: of the affairs, the go- 
vernments, and lives of the wiſeſt and moſt 8 
led people. ; 

It is the ſame taſte which makes us prefer a 
Turkiſh Hiſtory to a Grecian or a Roman, an 
Arioſto to a Virgil, and a Romance or novel to 
an lliad. We have no regard to the character 
or genius of our author; nor are ſo far curious, 
as to obſerve how able he is in the jugdment of 
facts, or how ingenious in the texture of his 
lies. For facts unably related, though with the 


greateſt ſincerity and good faith, may prove the 


VWorſe ſort of deceit: and mere lies, judiciouſly 
compoſed, can teach us the truth of things, be- 
' yond any other manner. But to amuſe our- 


ſelves with ſuch authors as neither know how to 


lie, nor tell truth, diſcovers a Taſte, which 
methinks one ſhould not be apt to envy. Yet ſo 


enchanted we are with the travelling memoirs of 
any caſual adventurer, that, be his character or 


un The greateſt of critics ſays of the greateſt poet, when he | 


extols him to the higheſt, © That above all others he underſtood 
* how To Lie: AH I ND, Oun T8 wars Werdy 
„M w; . Ariſt. de poetica, cap. 24.wSeec vol. 3. miſc. 5. 
ch. 1. parag. 6. from the end, in the notes. 
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genius what it will, we have no ſooner turned 
over a page or two, than we begin to intereſt 
ourſelves highly in his affairs. No ſooner has he 

taken ſhipping at the mouth of the Thames, or 
ſent his baggage before him to, Graveſend, or 
Buoy in the Nore, than ſtrait our attention is 
_. earneſtly taken up. If, in order to his more 
diſtant travels, he takes ſome part of Europe in 
his way, we can with patience hear of inns and 
ordinaries, paſſage- boats and ferries, foul and 
fair weather, with all. the particulars of the au- 
thor's diet, habit of body, his perſonal dangers 
and 8 on land and ſea. And thus, full 
of deſire and hope, we accompany him, till he 
enters on his great ſcene of action, and begins by 
the deſcription of ſome enormous fiſh or beaſt. 
From monſtrous brutes he proceeds to yet more 
monſtrous men. For in this race of authors, he 
is ever completeſt, and of the firſt rank, who 
is able to ſpeak of _— the moſt unnatural and 
monſtrous. 

This humor our old tragic poet 1 ſeems to 
have diſcovered. He hit our taſte in giving us a 
Mooriſh hero, full fraught with prodigy; a won- 
drous ſiory-teller! but for the attentive part, the 
poet choſe to give it to womankind. What wand 
ſionate reader of travels, or ſtudent in the 
digious ſciences, can refuſe to pity that fair — 1 ; 
who fell in love with the miraculous Moor? 
eſpecially conſidering with what ſuitable grace 


21 Shakeſpear. 
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ſuch a lover could relate the moſt mohſtrous ad- 
ventures, and ſatisfy the wondering appetite with 


the moſt wondrous tales; wherein (ſays the hero 
traveller) 


Of antres vaſt, and deſerts idle, 

It was my bint to ſpeak: 

And of the cannibals that each other eat! 

The Anthropophagi! and men whoſe heads 
grow beneath their shoulders. Theſe to bear 
Would Deſdemona ſeriously incline. 


| Seriouſly, it was a woful tale! unfit, one would 
think, to win a tender fair- one. It is true, the 
poet ſufficiently condemns her fancy, and makes 
her, poor lady! pay dearly for it, in the end. 
But why, amongſt his Greek names, he ſhould 
have choſen one which. denoted the lady ſuperſti- 
tious , I cannot imagine; unleſs, as poets are 
ſometimes prophets too, he ſhould figuratively , 
under this dark type, have repreſented to us, 
that, about a hundred years after his time , the 
fair ſex of this iſland ſhould, by other monſtrous 
tales, be ſo ſeduced, as to turn their favor 
chiefly on the perſons of the tale - tellers, and 
change their natural inclination for fair, candid, 
and courteous knights, into a paſſion for a myl- 
terious race of black enchanters; ſuch as of old 
were ſaid to creep into houſes , and lead captive 
filly women. 7 
It is certain there is a very n affinity between 
the * of ſuperſtition, and that of tales. The 
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love of ſtrange narrations, and the ardent appetite 


towards unnatural objects, has a near alliance with 
the like appetite towards the ſupernatural kind, 

ſuch as are called prodigious, and of dire omen. 
For ſo the mind forbodes, on every ſuch unuſual 


ſight or hearing. Fate, deſtiny, or the anger of 
heaven, ſeems denoted, and as it were delineated, 


by the monſtrous birth, the horrid fact, or dire 
event. For this reaſon the very perſons of ſuch 
relators or tale-tellers, with a ſmall help of diſmal 
habit, ſuitable countenance and tone, become 
* acred and tremendous in the eyes of mortals, who 
are thus addicted from their youth. The tender 
- virgins, loſing their natural ſoftneſs, aſſume this 


tragic paſſion, of which they are highly fuſcepti- 


| wy eſpecially when a ſuitable kind of eloquence 
and action attends the character of the narrator. 
A thouſand Deſdemonas are then ready to preſent 
themſelves, and would frankly refign fathers, rela- 
tions, countrymen, and country itſelf, to follow 
the fortunes of a hero of the black tribe. | 

But whatever monſtrous zeal, or ſuperſtitious 
paſſion , the poet might foretel , either in the 
- gentlemen, ladies, or common people of an after- 
age; it is certain that as to books, the fame 
Mooriſh fancy, in its plain and literal ſenſe, prevails 
ſtrongly at this preſent time. Monſters and monſter- 


lands were never more in requeſt: and we may 


often ſee a philoſopher, or a wit, run a tale-gather- 
ing in thoſe idle deſerts, as Emilia as the ſillieſt 
woman, or mereſt boy. ET 

One un imagine, that our philoſophical 
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writers, who pretend to treat of morals, ſhould 
far outdo” mere poets, in recommending virtue, 


1 Conſidering what has been ſo often ſaid on this ſubject of 
philoſdphy, learning, and the fſter - arts, after that ancient mo- 
del which has ſince been ſo much corrupted; it may not be amiſs 
perhaps to hear the confeſſion of one of the greateſt and moſt 
learned of moderns, upon this head. Scilicet aſſenſuri ſti funt - % 
veteribus ſapientibus , poeticam 755; c, Hue O %,, d 
un, ſeveriſfima philoſophiz contubernalem eſſe; quos wide= 
mus, omni cura morum poſthabita , que vera philoſopbia' eſt, in 
neſcio quibus argumentatiunculis, in aui ſophiſticis, in * 
libus tiolis, Aeg denique z nucerieic T1; di ., quod ſua 
jam ætate Eupbrades Themiſtius con querebatur, ſummum ſapien- 
Ham ponere! Scilicet facundiæ Pexſii virile robur » aut recondita x 
illa eruditio eos capiet, quibus priſtinam barbariem mordicus reti- 
nere, et in antiquitatis totius ignoratione verſari, potius widetur eſſe 
ac melius, quam poſſeſionem literarum , olim ſimili ſocordia ex- 
tinctarum, enemoria vero patrum magno Dei immortalis beneficio 
in lucem revocatarum ex alta hominum oblivione, fibi vindicare, et 
pro ſua quemque virili poſteris aſſerere ! * * * Foeribit vero 
Arrianus, ſapientiſimum ſenem illum Epictetum impietatis in Deuns 
eos inſimulaſſe , qui in philoſophie ſtudiis ri dneſyaroxyy Soar, 
five ſermonis curam tanquam rem levem aſpernarentur : quoniam 
quidem, ajebat vir divinus, Gti iow wvipwnrs Tx; rape rs O 
Youre; ermoazuv, En Germanum philoſophum! En wbcem . a- 
ream ] Nec minus memorabile Synefii philoſophi præſtantiſimi vati« 
cinium triſti eventu con firmatum, quod multo ante ab ipſo eſt edi- 
tum, cum rationem ſtudiorum ſimiliter perverti ab equalibus ſuis _ 
ternerit, Diſputans enim contra eo qui ad ſundliſime theologie 
Rudia infantiam et ſopbiſticen pro ſolida eruditione afferrent , fa= 
tidicam banc quaſi enten edidit. KiyIwvec » inquit, «ig abvorey re 
@dvagia; tunireovra; Tergs dic αοννν Periculum eſt ne bujuſmods 
homines in abyſſum quamdam ineptiurum delapſi penitus corrumpan- 
tur. Utinam defuiſſet huic oraculo fides | Sed profedto , deprava- _ 
tioni illi, et bhujus ſcientiarum regine , 65 omnium aliarum, que _ 

roſes accidit, occaſionem quidem _ Gotthorum. et Alanorum invaſiones 


) 
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and repreſenting what was fair and amiable in 


human actions. One would imagine, that if they 


turned their eye towards remote countries, (of 
-which they affect ſo much to ſpeak), they ſhould 


ſearch for that ſimplicity of manners, and inno- 
cence of behaviour, which has been often known 
among mere ſavages; ere they were corrupted by 
our commerce, and, by ſad example, inſtructed 
in all kinds of treachery and inhumanity. It would 
be of advantage to us, to hear the cauſes of this 
ſtrange corruption in ourſelves, and be made to 
conſider of our deviation from nature, and from 
that juſt purity of manners which might be 
expected, eſpecially from a people ſo aſſiſted and 


enlightened by religion. For who would not 


prebuerunt: at cauſa illius propior ac ns a 6 
perverſa, et in liberalibus diſciplinis prava inſtitutio, ac linguarum 
mul et univerſs literature melioris ignoratio, * * * Atque non 

in eum certe finem viri magni et præcepta et exempla virtutum me- 
morie commendata ad poſteros tranſmiſerunt,, ut ad inanem aurium 
obleftationem , vel jactationem vanam inutilis eruditionis , ea cogno- 
Seeremus: verum ut ſuis nos lucubrationibus exciturent ad effodienda 
et in actum producenda Rei Honeſtique ſemina ; que cum a 
natura accepiſſemus, vitiis tamen circumfuſa, et tantum non obruta, 
fic in noſtris animis, niſ cultura melior accedat, latent, quaſi in 
altum quendam ſcrobem penitus defoſſa. Huc ſpectunt tat illa volumina 
gue de morali diſcipline philoſophi confecerunt. Tendit endem et 
Gracorum Latinorumque poetarum pleraque manus; ſed itineribus 
divers. Quot ſunt enim poetarum genera (ſunt autem quamplurima), 
tot fere diverticula et viarum ambages eo ducentium. II. Caſaub. 


in præfatione com. ad Perſ. See above, p. 164. Oc. and 178, 
179, 180. and 247, 248. and 256. Oc. and 291. &fc.; and 


vol. 3. miſe. 2. ch. 1. parag. ult and ibid. ch. 2. parag. 24 and 


£ miſc. 5. ch. 1. parag. 16. in the notes. 
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naturally expect more juſtice, fidelity, temperance, 
and honeſty, from Chriſtians, than from Mahomet- 
ans or mere Pagans? But ſo far are our modern 
moraliſts from condemning any unnatural vices, 
or corrupt manners, Whether in our own or 
foreign climates, that they would have Vice itſelf 
appear as natural as Virtue; and, from the worſt 
examples, would repreſent to us, © That all 
cc actions are naturally indifferent; that they have 
ce no note or character of good or ill in themſelves, 
© but are diſtinguiſhed by mere Faſhion, Law, or 
© arbitraty Decree.” Wonderful philoſophy! raiſed 
from the dregs of an illiterate mean kind , which 
was ever deſpiſed among the great ancients, and 
rejected by all men of action or ſound erudition; 
but, in theſe ages, imperfectly copied from the 
original, and, with much diſadvantage, imitated 
and aſſumed, in common, both by deyout and 
indevout attempters in the moral kind. 

Should a writer upon muſic, addreſſing himſelf 
to the ſtudents and lovers of the art, declare to 
them, © That the meaſure or rule of Harmony was 
c caprice or will, humor or faſhion;” it is not 
very likely he ſhould be heard with great attention, 
or treated with real gravity. For Harmony is 
harmony by nature, let men judge ever ſo ridicu- 
louſly of muſic. So 1s ſymmetry and proportion 
founded ſtill in nature, let men's fancy prove ever 
ſo barbarous, or their faſhions ever fo Gothic in 
their architecture, ſculpture, or whatever other 
deſigning art. It 1s the ſame caſe, where life and 
Manners are concerned. Virtue has the ſame fixed 


of 
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flandard. The fame oumbers, harmony , and pro- 
portion, will have place in Morals , and are 
diſcoverable in the characters and affections of 
mankind; in which are laid the juſt foundations 
of an art and ſcience ſuperior to every other of 
human practice and comprehenſion. 5 

This, I ſuppoſe therefore, is highly neceſſary, 
that a writer ſhould comprehend. For things are 
ſtubborn, and will not be as we fancy them, or 
as the faſhion varies, but as they ſtand in nature. 
Now, whether the writer be poet, philoſopher, or 
of whatever kind, he 1s in truth no other than a 
copiſt after nature. His ſtyle may be differently 
ſuited to the different times he lives in, or to the 
different humor:of his age or nation. His manner, 
tis dreſs , his coloring, may vary. But if his 
drawing be incorrect, or his deſign contrary to 
Nature; his piece will be found ridiculous, when 
it comes thoroughly to be examined. For Nature 
will not be mocked. The prepoſſeſſion againſt her 
can never be very laſting. Her decrees and inſtincts 
are powerful, and her ſentiments inbred. She has 
a ſtrong party abroad, and as ſtrong a one 
within ourſelves: and when any ſlight is put upon 
her, ſhe can ſoon turn the reproach, and make 
large repriſals on the taſte and judgment of her 
antagoniſts. 

Whatever philoſopher , critic, or author is con- 
vinced of this prerogative of Nature, will eaſily 
be perſuaded to apply himſelf to the great work 
of reforming his Taſte; which he will have rea- 
wh to ſuſpect, if he be not ſuch a one as has 

F< | _ deliberately 
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deliberately endeavoured to frame it by the juſt ſtand · 
ardof Nature. Whether this be his caſe, he will eafily 
diſcover, by appealing to his memory. For cuſtom ' 
and faſhion are powerful ſeducers: and he muſt of 


neceſſity have fought hard againſt theſe, to bave 
attained that juſtneſs of taſte, which is required 
in one who pretends to follow Nature. But if no 
ſuch conflict can be called to mind; it is a certain 


token, that the party has his taſte very little 


different from the vulgar. And on this account he 
ſhould inſtantly betake himſelf to the wholeſome 
practice recommended in this treatiſe. He ſhould 
ſet afoot the powerfulleſt faculties of his mind, 


and aſſemble the beſt forces of his wit and judge- 


ment, in order to make a formal deſcent on the 
territories of the heart: reſolving to decline no 
combat, nor hearken to any terms, till he had 
pierced into its inmoſt provinces, and reached the 


ſeat of empire. No treaties ſhould amuſe him; no 


advantages lead him aſide. All other ſpeculations 


| ſhould be ſuſpended, all other myſteries reſigned, 


till this neceſſary campaign was made, and theſe 


inward conflicts learned; by which he would be 
able to gain at leaſt ſome tolerable inſight into 


himſelf, and knowledge of his own natural prin- 
ciples. 


It may here perhaps be thought, that notwith- 


ſtanding the particular advice we have given, in 

relation' to the forming of a Taſte in natural 

characters and manners, we are ſtill defective in 

our performance, Whilſt we are ſilent on ſuperna- 

tural caſes, and bring not into our conſideration 
V 1 
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the manners and characters delivered to us in holy 
wit. But this objection will ſoon vaniſh, when 
we conſider, that there can be no rules given by 
human wit, to that which was never bumanly 
- conceived, but divinely dictated and Inſpired. | 
For this reaſon, it would be in vain for any 

poet, or ingenious author, to form his characters 
after the models of our ſacred penmen. And what- 
ever certain critics may have advanced concerning 
the ſtructure of a heroic poem of this kind; 1 will 
be bold to propheſy, that the ſucceſs will never 
be anſwerable to expectation. ; 

It muſt be owned, that in our ſacred hiſtory 
we have both leaders, conquerors, founders of 
nations, deliverers, and patriots, who, even in 
a human ſenſe, are no way bchind the chief of 
thoſe ſo much celebrated by the ancients. There 
is nothing in the ſtory of Eneas, which is not 
equalled or exceeded by a Joſhua or a Moſes. But 
as illuſtrious as are the acts of theſe ſacred chiefs, 
it would be hard to copy them in juſt heroic. It 
would be hard to give to many of them that 
graceful air, which is neceſſary to render them 
naturally pleaſing to mankind , according to the 
idea men are univerſally found to have of heroiſm 
and generolity. 

| Notwithſtanding the pious endeavours which , 
as devout Chriſtians, we may have uſed in order 
to ſeparate ourſelves from the intereſts of mere 
Heathens and Intidels; notwithſtanding the true 


25 vol. 3. Miſc, 5. chap. 1. parag. 16. in the notes. 
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pains we may have taken, to arm our hearts in 
behalf of a choſen people, againſt their neighbour- 
ang nations, of a falſe religion and worſhip; there 
will be- Nill found ſuch a partiality remaining in 
us, towards creatures of the ſame make and figure, 
with ourſelves, as will hinder us from viewing with 

 fatisfaction the puniſhments inflicted. * human 
hands on ſuch aliens and idolaters. 

In mere poetry, and the pieces of wit and 
literature, there is a liberty of thought and eaſineſs 
of humor indulged to us, in which perhaps we 1 
are not ſo well able to contemplate the divine 
judgments, and ſee clearly into the juſtice of thoſe 
ways, Which are declared to be ſo far from our 
ways, and above our higheſt thoughts or unders 
Randings. In ſuch a fituation of mind, we can | 
hardly endure to ſee Heathen treated as Heathen, = : 
and the faithful made the executioners of the divine I 
wrath. There is a certain perverſe humanity in us, 2 | 

which inwardly reſiſts the divine cormmifſion , 
though evet ſo plainly revealed. The wit of the 
beſt poet 1s not ſufficient to reconcile us to the 
campaign of a Joſhua, or the retreat of a Moſes , 
by the aſſiſtance of an Egyptian loan. Nor will it 
be poſſible, by the muſes art, to make that 
royal hero appear amiable in human eyes, who 
found ſuch ſavor in the eye of Heaven. Such are 
mere human hearts, that they can hardly find 
the leaſt ſympathy with that only one which 
had the character of being aſter the pattern of the 
Almighty's. 

It is apparent therefore, that => Angers, | 

2 
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| the manners and characters delivered to us in holy 


writ, But this objection will ſoon vaniſh, when 


we conſider, that there can be no rules given by 
buman wit, to that which was never humanly 
- conceived, but. divinely dictated and inſpired, 


For this reaſon, it would be in vain for any 
poet, or ingenious author, to form his characters 


after the models of our ſacred penmen. And hat- 


ever certain critics may have advanced concerning 
the ſtructure of a heroic poem of this kind; 1 will 
be bold to propheſy, that the ſucceſs will never 
be anſwerable to expectation. ; 

It muſt be owned, that in our ſacred hiſtory 
we have both leaders » conquerors, founders of 
nations, deliverers, and patriots, who, even in 
a human ſenſe, are no way behind the chief of- 
thoſe ſo much celebrated by the ancients. There 
is nothing in the ſtory of Eneas, which is not 
equalled or exceeded by a Joſhua or a Moſes. But 


as illuſtrious as are the acts of theſe ſacred chiefs, 


it would be hard to copy them in juſt beroic. It 
would be hard to give to many of them that 
graceful air, which is neceſſary to render them 
naturally pleaſing to mankind, according to the 
idea men are univerſally found to have of heroiſm 
and generoſity. 

Notwithſtanding the pious endeavours which , 
as devout Chriſtians, we may have uſed in order 


to ſeparate ourſelves from the intereſts of mere 
 Heathens and Intidels; notwithſtanding the true 
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pains we may have taken, to arm our hearts in 


behalf of a choſen people, againſt their neighbour- 
ing nations, of a falſe religion and worſhip; there 


will be- ſtill found ſuch a partiality remaining in 


us, towards creatures of the ſame make and figure, 


with ourſelves, as will hinder us from viewing with 


ſatisfaction the puniſhments inflicted by human 


hands on ſuch aliens and idolaters. 1 BE 

In mere poetry, and the pieces of wit and 
literature, there is a liberty of thought and eaſineſs 
of humor indulged to us, in which perhaps we 
are not ſo well able to contemplate the divine 


judgments, and ſee clearly into the juſtice of thoſe 


ways, Which are declared to be ſo far from our 
ways, and above our higheſt thoughts or unders 
ſtandings. In ſuch a ſituation of mind, we can 
hardly endure to ſee Heathen treated as Heathen , 
and the faithful made the executioners of the divine 
wrath. There is a certain petverſe humanity in us, 
which inwardly reſiſts the divine commiſſion; 
though evet ſo plainly revealed. The wit of the 
beſt poet is not ſufficient to reconcile us to the 
campaign of a Joſhua, or the retreat of a Moſes, 
by the aſſiſtance of an Egyptian loan. Nor will it 


be poſſible, by the muſes art, to make that 
royal hero appear amiable in human eyes, Who 


found ſuch ſavor in the eye of Heaven. Such are 
mere human hearts, that they can hardly find 
the leaſt ſympathy with that only one which 


had the charader of being after the pattern of the 


Almighty's. 


It is apparent therefore, that the manners, 
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actions, and characters of ſacred writ, are in no 
wiſe the proper ſubject of other authors than 
divines themſelves. They are matters incompre- 
henſible in philoſophy: they are above the pitch 
of the mere human hiſtorian, the politician, or 
the moraliſt; and are too ſacred to be ſubmitted 
to the poet's fancy, when inſpired by no other 
ſpirit than that of his profane miſtreſſes, the 
Muſes. KEE 
_ I ſhould be unwilling to examine rigoronlly the 
performance of our great poet, who ſung fo 
piouſly the. fall of man. The war in heaven, and 
the cataſtrophe of that original pair from whom 
the generations of mankind were propagated, arg 
matters ſo abſtruſely revealed, and with ſuch a 
reſemblance of mythology, that they can more 
eaſily bear what figurative conſtruction or fantaſtic 
turn the poet may think fit to give them. But 
- ſhould he venture further into the lives and charac- 
ters of the patriarchs, the holy matrons, heroes 
and heroines of the choſen ſeed; ſhould he employ 
the ſacred machine, the exhibitions and interven- 
tions of divinity , according to holy writ, to 
ſupport the action of his piece; he would ſoon 
find the weakneſs of his pretended orthodox Muſe, 
and prove how little thoſe divine patterns were 
capable of human imitation, or of being raiſed to 
any other majeſty, or ſublime, than that in which 
they originally appear. 

'T he: theology or Theogony , of the Heathens 
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could admit of ſuch different turns and figurative 

expreſſions, as ſuited the fancy and judgment of 
each philoſopher or poet. But the purity of our 
faith will admit of no ſuch variation. The Chriſtian | 
Theology; the birth, procedure, generation, and 
perſonal diſtinction of the Diyinity, are myſteries 
only to be determined by the initiated, or ordained; _ 
to whom the ſtate has aſſigned the guardianſhip 
and promulgation of the divine oracles. It becomes 
not thoſe who are uninſpired from heaven, and 
uncommiſſioned from earth, to ſearch with cu- 
rioſity into the original of thoſe holy rites and 
records, by law eſtabliſhed. - Should we make 
ſuch an attempt , we ſhould in probability find 
the leſs ſatisfaQtion , the further we preſumed to 
carry our ſpeculations, Having dared once to 
quit the authority and direction of the law, we 
ſhould. eafily be ſubject to heterodoxy and error, 
when we had no better warrant left us for the 
authority of our ſacred Symbols, than the integrity, 
candor , and diſintereſtedneſs of their compilers, 
and regiſters. How great that candor and difinter- 
eſtedneſs may have been, we have no other 
hiſtories to inform us, than thoſe of their own 
licenſing or compoſing. But buſy perſons, who 
officiouſly ſearch into theſe records, are ready even 
from hence to 'draw proofs very diſadvantageous 
to the fame and character of this ſucceſſion of men. 
And perſons moderately read in theſe hiſtories, 
are apt to judge no otherwiſe of the temper of 
ancient councils , than by that of later * 2 
modern convocations. 


| 
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When we add to this the melancholy conſi- 


dieration, of what diſturbances have been raiſed 


from the diſputes of this kind ; what effuſion of 
blood , what devaſtations of provinces , what 


ſhock and ruin of empires, have been occaſioned by 


controverſies, founded on the niceſt diſtinction 
of an article relating to theſe myſteries ; it will 
be judged vain in any poet, or polite author, to 
think of rendering bimſelf agreeable or entertaining, 


whilſt he makes ſuch ſubjects as theſe to be his 


theme. 
But though the. explanation of ſuch deep 


myſteries , and religious duties, be allotted as the 
peculiar province of the ſacred order; it is pre- 
ſumed nevertheleſs, that it may be lawful for 


ether authors to retain their ancient privilege of 
inſtructing mankind, in a way of pleaſure and 
entertainment. Poets may be allowed their fic- 


tions, and philoſophers their ſyſtems. It would 


go hard with mankind , ſhould the patentees for 
religion be commiſſigned for all inſtruction and 
advice relating to manners or converſation. The 
ſtage may be allowed to inſtru, as well as the 
pulpit. The way of wit and humor may be 


ſerviceable, as well as that of gravity and ſerionſ. 
.peſs; and the way of plain reaſon as well as that 


of exalted revelation. The main matter is, to 


keep theſe provinces. diſtinct, and ſettle their uſt 


boundaries, And on this account it 1s, that we 


have epdeayoured to repreſent to modern authors 
the neceſſity of making this ſeparation juſtly, and 


in due form, 
It would be ſomewhat hard, methinks, if 
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Religion, as by law eſtabliſſſed, were not al- 
lowed the ſame privilege as Heraldry. It is 
agreed on all hands, that particular perſons may 


deſign or paint, in their private capacity, after 


what manner they think fit. But they muſt blazon 
only as the public directs. Their lion or bear 
muſt be figured as the ſcience appoints; and their 


ſupporters and creſt muſt be ſuch as their wiſe 


and gallant anceſtors have procured for them. No 
matter whether the ſhapes of theſe animals hold 
juſt proportion with nature. No matter though 
different or contrary forms are Joined i in one. That 
Which is denied to painters or poets, is permitted 
to Heralds. Naturaliſts may, in their ſeparate and 
diſtin capacity, inquire as they think fit, into 


the real exiſtence and natural truth of things: but 


they muſt by no means diſpute the authorized 
forms. Mermaids and griffins were the wonder 
of our forefathers; and , as ſuch , delivered down 
to us by the authentic nee and delineations 
above-mentioned. We ought not ſo much as to 
criticiſe the features or dimenſions of a Saracen's 
face, brought by our conquering anceſtors from 
the boly wars ; nor pretend to call in queſtion 
the figure or * of a dragon, on which the hiſtory 
of our national champion, and the eſtabliſhment 
of a high order , and dignity of the realm » 
depends. | 


But as worſhipful as are the perſons: of the it 


luſtrious heralds Clarencieux , Garter, and the 


vol. 3. Miſc. 2. chap. 2. parag. 13. Miſc. 5. chap. 1. pts 
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reſt of thoſe eminent ſuſtainers of Britiſh honor 
and antiquity ; it is to be hoped, that in a 
more civilized age, Tuch as at preſent we have 
the good fortune to live in, they will not attempt 
to ſtrain their privileges to' the ſame height as 
formerly. Having been reduced by law, or ſet- 
tled practice, from the power they once enjoyed , 

they will not, it is preſumed, in defiance of the 
magiſtrate and civil power, erect anew their 


ſtages and lifts , introduce the manner of civil 


combat, ſet us to tilt and tournament, and raiſe 
again thoſe defiances and mortal frays , of which 
their order were once the chief MAnAgers and 
promoters. 

To. conclude : The only method which can 
juſtly qualify us for this high privilege of giving 
Advice, is, in the firſt place, to receive it our- 
felves, with due ſubmiſſion , where the public 
has vouchſafed to give it us, by authority. And 
if, in our private capacity, we can have reſolution 


enough to criticiſe: ourſelves , and call in queſtion 


our high imaginations, florid deſires, and ſpecious 


|, Tentiments , according to the manner of Soliloquy 


above : preſcribed ; we ſhall, by the natural courſe 
of things, as we grow wiſer, prove leſs conceited ; 
and introduce into our character that modeſty, 
condeſcenſion, and juſt humanity , which is eſſential 

to the ſucceſs of all friendly counſel and admoni- 


tion. An honeſt home-philoſophy muſt teach us the 


wholeſome practice within ourſelves. Polite reading, 
and converſe with mankind of the better ſort, 
will qualify us for what remains. | 
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LETTERS TO A STUDENT AT 
THE UNIVERSITY. 


LETT HS 
> Feb. 24. 1706-7. 


I ACCEPT kindly the offer of your correſpond- 


ence, and chiefly, as it comes from you with 


heartineſs, and (the beſt.of characters] Simplicity. 
When this diſpoſition of heart attends our ſearches 


into learning and philoſophy , we need not fear 


being vainly puffed up, or falling into that falſe 
way of wiſdom , which the ſcripture calls vain 


philoſophy. When the improvement of our minds, 


_ the advancement of our reaſon, is all we aim 

; and this only to fit us for a perfecter, more 
ee and worthier ſervice of God; we can 
have no ſcruples, whether or no the work be an 
acceptable one to him. But where neither our duty 
to mankind, nor obedience to our Creator, is any 
way the end or object of our ſtudies or exerciſes; 
be they ever ſo curious or exquiſite, they may 
be juſtly ſtyled vain: and often the vainer, for 


carrying with them the falſe ſhow of excellence 


and ſuperiority. | 
On this account, though there be no part of 
learning more advantageous even towards divinity, 


than logics, metaphyſics, and what we call univer- 
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ſity · learning; yet nothing proves more dangerous 
to young minds unfore warned, or, what is worſe, 
prepoſſeſſed, with the excellency of ſuch learning, 
as if all wiſdom lay in the ſolution of thoſe riddles 
of the ſchoolmen, who, in the laſt ages of the 
church, found out an effectual way to. deſtroy 


religion by philoſophy, and render reaſon and 


philoſophy ridiculous under that garb they had put 
on it. If your circumſtances or condition ſuffer you 
to enter into the world by a univerſity, well is it 
for you that you have prevented ſuch prepoſſeſſion. 
| However, I am not ſorry, that I lent you Mr 
| Locke's eſſay of human underſtanding; which may 
as well qualify for buſineſs and the world, as for 
the ſciences and a univerſity. No one bas done 
more towards the recalling of philoſophy from bar- 
barity , into uſe and practice of the world, and into 
the company of the better and politer ſort; who 
might well be aſhamed of it in its other dreſs. No 
one has opened a better or clearer way to reaſon- 
ing. And above all, I wonder to hear him cenſur- 
ed ſo much by any charch-of- England- men, for 
advancing reaſon, and bringing the uſe of it ſo 
much into religion; when it is by this only that 
we fight againſt the enthuſiaſts, and repel the great 
enemies of our church. It is by this weapon alone 
that we combat thoſe viſionaries, who in the laſt 
age broke in ſo foully upon us, and are now 
( pretendedly at leaſt ) eſteemed' ſo terrible and 
dangerous. 
But though I am one of thoſe who in i theſe truly 
happy times eſteem our church. as wholly out of 
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danger; yet ſhould we hearken to thoſe men, who 
diſclaim this uſe of reaſon in religion, we muſt lay 
ourſelves open afreſh to all fanatics. For what 
elſe is Fanaticiſm ? Where does the ſtreſs of their 
cauſe lie? Are not their unintelligible motions of 
the Spirit; their inexpreſſible pretended feelings , 

apprehenſions, and lights within; their inſpirations 


in prophecy , extempore- prayer, preaching, &c.; 


are not theſe, I ſay, the foundations on which 
they build their cauſe? Are not our cold-dead 
reaſonings (as they call them] a reproach and 
ſtumbling-block to them; if you will believe their 
leaders , who are inſtantly cut off from all their 
pretences to gifts, and ſpirits, and ſupernatural 
graces ; if they are once brought to the teſt of 
cool reaſon and deliberate examination ? And can 
we thus give up our cauſe, by giving up reaſon? 
Shall we give them up our Tillotſons, our Bar- 


rows, our Chillingworths, our Hammonds? For 


what leſs is it to give up this way of reaſon ſo 
much decried by thoſe condemners of Mr Locke? 
But ſuch is the ſpirit of ſome men in controver- 


ſial matters. A certain noted clergyman of learn- ' 


ing and ability, and great reputed zeal, a great 
enemy of Mr Locke, has (as I am lately told) 
turned rigid Calviniſt, as to all the points of pre- 


deſtination, free grace, &c.; and not only this 


clergyman, but ſeveral more in the univerſity of 
that high party, who ran as high in oppoſition to 
Calviniſm, but one reign or two fince. The reaſon 
of this 1s but to obvious. Our biſhops and dignified 
churchmen, (the moſt worthily and juſtly dignified 
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_ of any in any age), are as they ever were , in- 


clinable to moderation in the high Calviniſtic points. 


But they are alſo inclinable to moderation in other 


Uinc ills lacryma. 


They are ſor toleration, inviolable toleration: 
as our Queen nobly and Chriſtianly ſaid it, in her 
ſpeech a year, or two ſince: and this is itſelf ! in- 
tolerable with our high gentlemen, who deſpiſe 
the gentleneſs of their lord and maſter, and the 
ſweet mild government of our Queen; preferring 
rather that abominable blaſphemous repreſentative 


of church- power, attended with the worſt of 


temporal governments, as we ſee-it in perfection 
of each kind in France. From this, and from its 
abettors of every kind, and in every way, I pray 
God deliver us, whilſt we are duly thankful for 
what 1 in his providence he has already done towards 
it, and to the happineſs and glory of our excellent 
Queen and country. So fare wel. I am your good 
friend to ſerve you, 

hr S 

| \ 
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May 10. 1707. 


3 your diſpoſition inclines you ſo ſtrongly 
towards univerlity · learning, and your ſound ex- 
erciſe of your reaſon , and the integrity of _ 


ls i n se wap 


heart, give good aſſurance againſt the narrow prin- 
| ciples, and contagious manner of thoſe corrupted 
5 places, whence all noble and free principles ought 
rather to be propagated; I ſhall not be wanting to 
you on my part, when J ſhall ſee the fruit of your 
ſtudies , life, and converſation, anſwerable to thoſe 
good ſeeds of principles you ſeem to carry in you. 

I am glad to find your love of reaſon and free 
thought. Your piety and virtue, I know, you 
will always keep; eſpecially ſince your deſires and 
natural inclinations are towards ſo ſerious a ſation 
in life, which others undertake too lightly , and 
without examining their hearts. 

Pray God dire& you, and confirm your good 
beginnings „in the practice of virtue and reli- | | 
gion; aſſuring yourſelf, that the higheſt principle, 8 + 
which is the love of God, 1s beſt attained, not by 
dark ſpeculations and monkiſh philoſophy, but by 
moral practice, and love of mankind, and a ſtudy 
of their iatereſts: the chief of which, and that 
which only raiſes them above the degree of brutes, 
is freedom of reaſon in the learned world , and 
good government and liberty in the civil world. 
Tyranny in one 1s ever accompanied , or ſoon 
followed , by tyranny in the other. And when 
ſhavery 1s brought upon a people, they are ſoon _- 
reduced to that baſe and brutal ſtate, both in their 19 
underſtandings and morals. 
True zeal, therefore, for God or religion, muſt | | 
ly be ſupported by real love: for mankind : and love | We 
x of mankind cannot conſiſt but with a right know: 
ur ledge of man's great intereſts, and of the only way 
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and means , that of liberty and freedom, which 
God and nature has made neceſſary and eſſential 
to his manly dignity and character. They therefore 
who betray theſe principles , and the rights of 
mankind, betray religion, even ſo as to make it 
an inſtrument againſt itſelf. 

But I muſt have done, and am your good friend 
to ſerve you, 

SX XXXIX. 


L nn 


Nov. 19. 1707. 


Tur v, if your heart REL Star efitirely with 
your pen, and if you thoroughly feel thoſe good 
principles you have expreſſed, I cannot but have 
a great increaſe of kindneſs and eſteem for you. 

Imagine not, that I ſuſpect you of fo mean a 
thing as hypocriſy or affected virtue; I am fully 
ſatisfied you. mean and intend what you write. 
But, alas! the misfortune of youth, and not of 
youth merely, but of human nature, is ſuch, that 
it is a thoufand times eaſier to frame the higheſt 
ideas of virtue and goodneſs; than to practiſe the 
leaſt part. And perhaps this is one of the chief 
reaſons why virtue is fo ill practiſed ; becauſe the 
impreſſions which ſeem ſo ſtrong at firſt are too 
far relied on. We are apt to think, that what ap- 
pears ſo fair, and ſtrikes us ſo forcibly, at the firſt 
view, will furely- hold with us. Fs launch forth 


into 


we had carried out views before. 
Remember, therefore, to reſtrain vourkelf wick⸗ 


in due bounds „and to adapt your contemplation 
to what you are capable of practiſing. For there 
is a ſort of ſpiritual ambition: and in reading thoſe = 


truly divine authors whom you have ſometimes 


cited to me, I have obſerved many to, have 


miſcarried by too fervent and n a poruit of 
{ſuch perſection. Y 
Glad I am, however, 4. you are not one of 
thoſe dull ſouls, that are incapable of any ſpiritual 
refinement. I rejoice to ſee you raiſe yourſelf 


above the rank of ſordid and ſenſual ſpirits, who, 
though ſet apart and deſtined to ſpirituals, under-' 


ſtand not that there is any thing prepatatory to it, 
beyond a little ſcholarſhip and knowledge of forms. 
1 rejoice to ſee, that you think of other prepar 


tions, and another diſcipline of the heart and = 


than what is thought of * that indolent a 


ſupine race of meu. 


You are ſenſible, 1 nefceive, that there is an- 
other ſort of ſtudy, a profounder meditation, which 


© becomes thoſe who are to ſet an example to man- 

kind, and fit themſelves to expound and teach thoſe 
| ſhort and ſommary precepts, and divine laws, deli. 
vered to us in poſitive commands by our ſacred 


Legiſlator. 
It is our buſineſs, and of all , as many. 48 ate 


raiſed 1 in knowledge Fr lake the poor, illiterate and 


Vol. I. 


5 


into ee and ha a time, when we look | 
back, and ſee how ſlowly practice comes up to it, 
We are the ſooner led to deſpondeney, the highes 
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laborious vulgar, to explain, as far as poſſible, the 
reaſons of thoſe laws ; their conſent with the law 
of nature ; their ſuitableneſs to ſociety, and to the 
peace, happineſs , and enjoyment of ourſelves. It 
is there alone that we have need of recourſe to fire 
and brimſtone, and what other puniſhments the 


divine goodneſs, for our good, has condeſcended 


to threaten us with, where the force of theſe 
arguments cannot prevail. 

Our buſineſs within ourſelves, is to ſet ourſelves 
free, according to that perfect law of liberty, which 
we are bid to look into. And I am delighted to 
read theſe words from you, viz. that we are made 
to contemplate arid love God entirely, and with A 
free and voluntary love. But this, you well ſee, is 
a myſtery too deep for thoſe ſouls whom you con- 
verſe with, and ſee around you. They have ſcarce 
heard of what 3 it is to combat with their appetites 
and ſenſes, They think themſelves ſufficiently 

ſified , as men: and ſufficiently qualified, as holy 
_ and teachers of Religion; if they can compaſs 
matters, by help of circumſtances and outward 
fortuce, ſo as happily to reſtrain theſe luſts and 


appetites of theirs within the bounds of ordinary 


buman laws. Hence thoſe allurements of external 
objects, as you well remark; they are ſo far from 
declining , that they rather raiſe and advance them 


| by all poſſible means, without fear of adding fuel 


to their inflamed defires, in a heart which can 
never burn towards God, till thoſe other fires 
are extinct. 8 

i n. that nee you know this beter ay 


DE $23 
this chaſte and holy diſcipline, you may ſtill purſue 
it, with that juſt and pious jealouſy over your own 
heart, that neither your eyes, nor any of your 
ſenſes , may be led away to ſerve themſelves, or 
any things, but that Creator, who made them 
for his ſervice , and in whom alone! is f n 
and-reſt;., 

1 with you well , and an de glad to hear 
tin of you: 9 


See 
LETTER Iv,” 
; = 4 41 5412 * 
* 1 


i 1 Have receivedy Fours every week, onda am a highly | 
ſatisfied with your thoughts; not doubting but 
they are truly your own and natural, as well as 
your manner of expreſſing them: tor in this 1 
would have you keep an entire freedom, and 
deliver your ſentiments ſtill nakedly, and without 
art or ornament. For it is the — loole for: and 
though the ornaments of ſtyle are What you are 
obliged to ſtudy and practiſe on other oceaſions; the 
leſs you regard them, and the greater ſimplicity 
you diſcover in writing privately to myſelf, the 
greater my ſatisfaction is, and the more REY 
the part you have to act. 2 

1 was particularly pleaſed with your thoughts 
* reaſonings on Chriſtian Liberty, and the 
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Is ceaſe to be flaves and drudges in religion; and, 
by being reconciled to our duty, and to the excel 
lence of thoſe precepts and injunctions, which tend 
abſolutely to our good and happineſs in every 
reſpect, we become liberal A childpen 
"of God. 

A mind thus releaſed ad ſet at liberty , if it once 
ſees its real good, 'will hardly be deprived of it, or 
diſheartened in the purſuit, whatever diſcourage- 
ment ſurrounds it. It is the inward enemy alone 
can ſtop it. For when a mind, ſet free from 
voluntary error, and felf- darening conceit, aſpires 
to what is generous and deſerviog; nothing but 
what is vile and ſlaviſh from within can deaden it: 
nothing but a baſe love of inward ſlavery, and an 
adherence to our vices and corngggons , is able to 
effect this. 49% e 
In ſome, who are borridly A4 ebene 4 0 chis 

ſubmiſſion is wholly voluntary. Self-intereſt leads 
them; whether it be a private one of their own, 
or in ſociety and confederacy with ſome faction or 
party, to the ſupport of temporal ends. In this 
caſe it carries a ſpecious ſhow of public good, whe- 
ther it be in Church or State. And thus it is 
often the occaſion of an open denial of reaſon , and 
of a barefaced Oe tony to the glorious ſearch 
of Truth. 

In others, it is mere Noth ac Minen , or ſordid 
- appetite and loſt, which, bringing them under the 
power of ſin and ignorance, fits them for political 
ſervitude by moral proſtitution: For when the 


tyranny * luſt and paſſion can be 0 per- 
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mitted, and even eſteemed a happineſs; no wonder 

if liberty of thought be in little eſteem. Every thing 
civil or ſpiritual of this kind muſt needs be diſ- 
regarded , or rather looked upon with jealouſy and 
apprehenſion. 

For one tyranny ſupports another; one ſlavery 
helps and miniſters to another. Vice miniſters to 
Superſtition; and a gainful miniſtreſs ſhe is: Super- 
ſtition, on the other hand, returns the kindneſs, and 
will not be ungrateful. Superſtition ſupports perſe- 
cution , and perſecution ſuperſtition. | 

Vice and intemperance is but an inward perſe- 
cution. It is here the violence begins. Here truth. 
is firſt held in unrighteouſneſs, and the rw5or, 
reaſon , the knowable, the intelligible, the divine 
part, is perſecuted and impriſoned. Thoſe who 
- ſubmit to this tyranny, in time not only come to 

like it, but plead for it, and think the law of virtue 
tyrannical and againſt nature. 

So in the abſolute governments of the world, 

nations that ſubmit to arbitrary rule, love even 
their form of government”, if one may call that a 
form, which is without any, and, like vice itſelf, 
knows neither law nor order. 
In this ſtate the mind helps forward tha ill work. 
For when Reaſon , as an antagoniſt to vice; is 
become an inward enemy, and has once 16ſt hes 
intereſt with the Toul, by oppoſing every favorite 
paſſion, ſhe will then be ſoon expelled another 
province, and lie under ſuſpicion for every attem 
ſhe makes upon the mind. She i is preſently miſcalled 
and abuſed.” She is though notional in the under. 
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ſtanding ,. whimſical in company, ſeditious in the 
Kate, heretical in the church. Even in philoſophy, 
her own proper dominions, ſhe is looked upon as 


5 none of the beſt companions: and here alſo aus 
thority is reſpected as the moſt convenient guide. 


Ibis we find to be the temper of certain places; 


where wit and ſenſe, however, are not wanting , 
nor learning of a certain kind. So that what is av 


the bottom of all this, is eaſily ſeen by thoſe who 
ſce thoſe places, and can but make uſe of their eyes. 
to obſerve manners and morals. 

It is pretty viſible indeed, that the je Pat of 
all is in thoſe ſordid vices _ ſloth, lazineſs, and 
intemperance. This makes way for ambition: for 


how ſhould theſe be ſo illuſtriouſly maintained and 


vindicated, without large temporal power, and the 
umbrage of authority? Hence it is, that thoſe 
mother - vices are ſo indulgently treated in thoſe 
places; and that temperance and virtue are looked 
upon with an evil eye, as fanatically inclined. For 
who that is morally free, and bas aſſerted his inward 


| liberty, can ſee truth thus held , reaſon and inge- 


nuity ſuppreſſed , without ſome ſecret abhorrence 
and deteſtation 7 

But this you are wa. apprized of; nor can 
you miſcarry, or be turned aſide by ;mpoſture, or 
aſſuming formality and pride of any. kind. You 
know your liberty ; uſe it, and be free. But uſe 
it as becomes you; with all due meekneſs and ſub- 


miſſion as to outward carriage. It is the inward 
man that is to be relieved and reſcued from his 


chains, Others need not your admonition: nor is 
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this your duty; but far contrary. Preſerve yourſelf | 
from. the contagion, and it is enough: a great 
talk it is; and will appear ſo to you, if you are 
hearty in it, and concerned for the thing itſelf , not 
the appearance. For the inclination towards rebuke, 

and rectiſying of others , which feels like zeal in 
us, is often the deceit of pride and ſelf · conceit, 
which finds this way to een itſelf, and manage 
undiſcovered. 

Keep your virtue * honeſty to yourſelf: for 
if it be truly ſuch , it will be in no pain for being 
kept ſecret. And thus you may be ſafe, and in 
due time , perhaps, uſeſvl alſo to others, Learn 
to diſcourſe and reaſon with yourſelf , or, as you 
honeſtly do, in letters to. me. Trouble not others ; 

nor be provoked to ſhow your ſentiments, and 
. betray noble and generous truths to ſuch as can 
neither bear them, nor thoſe whom they wipes 
to be in poſſeſſion of them. "i 

Mind that which is the chief of all, „e 
and ſubdue early your own temper and appetites. 
It will then be time for higher ſpeculations, when 
thoſe wandering imaginations, vain conceits , and 
wanton thoughts. of youth , are mortified and 
ſubdued. Religion then will have no enemy oppoſed 
to her; and, in ſpite of ſuperſtition, and all ſpiri- 
tual tyrannies of the world, will ſoon be found a 
Joyful taſk, the pleaſanteſt of all lives, quite other 

as commonly repreſented. _ 

Look chiefly to this practice: for this is always 


permitted you. This you can be employed in 


every hour ; even when books * are 
| | GS 4 
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denied you, and buſineſs and attendance required, 
The more you are a ſervant in this ſenſe , the more 
| you, will partake of that chief liberty, which is 
learned by obedience and ſubmiſſion. And thus 
even they , who , perhaps, by their haughtineſs 
and harſhneſs ; wotild render you-a flave, and awe 
Oy into fervile thoughts, will moſt of all contribute 

to your manumiſſion; if by their ſad example 
they teach you , in meekneſs ſtill and humility, 
to deteſt the more their narrow, perſecuting, and 
bitter ſpirit, ſupported by their vices; and ſhow 
you evidently that great truth , That tyranny can 
never be exerciſed but by one who is already a 
flave. 48 

Be affured , cereals , that wherk the heart 
difilains this original corruption, the mind will be 
its friend; and, by delivering it from all ſpiritual 
bondage, will qualify it for à further progreſs; 
rewarding virtue by itſelf. For of Virtue there can 
be no Reward, but of the ſame kind with itſelf: 
nothing can be fuperadded to it. And even 
heaven itſelf can be no other, than the addition of 
grace to grace, virtue to virtue, and knowledge 
to knowledge ; by which we 'may ſtill more and 

more comprehend the chief Virtue, and higheſt 

excellence, the giver and diſpenſer of All: to whom 
1 commit you; and pray your Rudies may be 
effectual. So farewel, 
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LETTER V. 
11 28. 1708-9, 


I Was that morning thinking with myſelf what - 
vas become of you; and almoſt reſolved to have 
you inquired of at your father's, when I received 
your very ſurpriſing letter, which brought ſo 
good an account of yourſelf , and a proof how 
well you had ſpent your time during this your 
long filence. 
It was providential, rely. that I ou FORTY 
once to ſpeak to you of the Greek language, when 
you aſked concerning the foundations of learning, 
- and the ſource and fountain of thoſe lights we have, 
whether in morality or divinity. It was not poſ- 
ſible for me to anſwer you deceitfully or ſlightly. - 
I could not but point out to you where the ſpring- 
head lay. But as well as I can remember, I bade 
you not be diſcouraged : for by other channels, 
derived from thoſe fountains, you would be ſuffi- 
_ ciently ſupplied with the knowledge neceſſary for 
the ſolemn character that lay before you. 

You hearkened to me, it ſeems, with great 
attention and belief; and did reſolve to take no 
middle way. But little could I have thought, that 
you dared to have made your attempt on the other 
ſide , inſtead of drawing in your forces, and 
collecting your ſtrength, and the remainder of your 
_— time, for what lay on this hither fide. 
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But ſince God would have it ſo; ſo be it: and I 
pray God proſper you in your daring attempt, and 
bleſs you with true modeſty and ſimplicity in all 
the other endeavours and practices of your life, as 
you have had courage and mighty boldneſs in 
this one. 
| And ſo, indeed it may naturally happen by the 
ſame good providence-; fince at the inſtant that you 
began this enterpriſe, you have fallen into ſuch 
excellent reading: and if, as you ſhow by your 
letter, Simplicius's Comment be your delight ; even 
that alone is a ſufficient earneſt. of your ſoul's 
improvement, as well as of your mind's ; if ſuch 
a diſtinction may well be made: for, alas! all that 
we call improvement of our minds, in dry and 
empty ſpeculation; all learning, or whatever elſe, 
either in theology , or other ſcience, which has not 
a direct tendency to render us boneſter , milder, 
juſter, and better, is far from being juſtly ſo 
called. And even all that philoſophy which is 
built on the compariſon and compounding of ideas, 
complex, implex, reflex, and all that din and noiſe 
of metaphyſics ; all that pretended ſtudy and ſcience 
of nature called natural philoſophy, Ariſtotelian, 
Carteſian, or whatever elſe it be; all thoſe high 
contemplations of ſtars, and ſoberts, and planets ; 
and all the other jinquibtive, curious parts of 
learning; are ſo far from being neceſſary i improve- 
ments of the mind „that, without the utmoſt 
care, they ſerve only to blow it up in conceit and 
| folly and render men more ſtiff in their i ignorance 
and VICES. | - | 
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And this brings into my thoughts a {mall piece 
of true learning, which I thiok is generally bound 
2 with Simplicius and Epictetus. It is the table, 

picture, of Cebes the Socratic, and elder 
diſciple of Plato. This golden piece I would have 
you ſtudy, and have by. heart ; the Greek too 
being pure and excellent. And by this picture you 
will better underſtand my hint, and know the true 
learning from that which fally paſſes under the 
name of wiſdom and ſcience. 

As for the divine Plato, I would not wiſh you 
as yet to go beyond a dialogue or two; and let 
thoſe be the firſt and ſecond Alcibiades. For now 
I will direct and aſſiſt you all I can, that you may 
gradually proceed, and not meet with ſtumbling-· 
blocks in your way, or what, inſtead of ee, 
may retard you. | 

Read theſe pieces again and again. Suſpend — 
a while the reading of Epictetus: and read of 
Marcus Antoninus only what you perfectly under- 
ſtand. Look into no commentator; though he has 
two very learned ones, Gataker, and Caſaubon: 
and by no means ſtudy, or ſo much as think on 
any of the paſſages that create any difficulty or 
heſitation: but, as I tell you, keep to the plain 
and eaſy paſſages, which you may mark or write 
out, and ſo uſe on occaſion as * walk or go 
about. For I reckon you are a good improver 
of your time, and that you manage every 
moment to advantage, elſe you could never 


= thus ſuddenly. advanced ſo far as you have 
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But, in this caſe, you muſt take care of your 
health by moving and uſing exerciſe ; which makes 
me ſpeak of walking. For the mind muſt ſuffer, in 
ſome' ſenſe, when the body does. And ſtudents, 
who are over eager, and neglect this duty, hurt 
both their health and temper. The latter of which 
Has a ſad influence on their minds; and makes them, 
like ill veſſels, ſour whatever is put into them, 
though of ever fo good a kind. For never do we 
more need a juſt chearfulneſs, good humor, or 
alacrity of mind, than when we are contemplating 
God and Virtue, So that it may be aſſigned as 
one cauſe 6f the auſterity and harſnneſs of ſome 
men's divinity, that in their habit of mind, and 
by that very moroſe and ſour temper which they 
contract with their hard ſtudies, they make the 
idea of God ſo much after the pattern of their own 
bitter. ſpirit. 

© But, as I was ſaying concerning your progreſs 
it is better for you to read in a ſmall compals what 
is good and excellent , and of eaſy conception, 
without ſtop or difficulty as to the ſpeculation # 
than to read much in many. 

And having thus confined you as to three of 
your authors mentioned, and ſet your bounds; 
1 proceed to the fourth , which is Lucian, 
whom , for a very different reaſon, I would have 
you alfo read but bere and there. For though he 
is one of the politeſt writers of the latter age, 
he only has ſet himſelf out like the jay in the fable, 
with the ſpoils of thoſe excellent and divine works 
by way of dialogue, (which was the way that 
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anciently all the philoſophers wrote in], moſt of 
vhich works are now loſt and periſhed: and I fear 
the true reaſon why Lucian was preſerved, inſtead 
of any of the other, was, becauſe of the envy of 
the Chriſtian church, which ſoon began to be ſo 
corrupt; and finding this author to be ſo truly 
profane, and a ſcoffer of his own, and all religions, 
they were contented to bear his immorality and 
diſſolute ſtyle and manners, only for the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing the Heathen religion ridiculed by a 
Heathen, and the good and pious writers, unjuſtly 
ſtyled profane , moſt monſtrouſly abuſed by a 
 wretch , who was truly the moſt profane and 
impious; and who, at the ſame time, even in the 
pieces that are left of him in the ſame book, treats 
both Moſes and our Saviour, and the whole 
Chriſtian religion, as contemptibly as he does his 
own. Thereſore, as his dialogues of his courtgſans 
are horridly vicious and licentious, and agail all 
good manners; and as his dialogues of the ods 
are mere buffoonery, and his abuſe of Plato, 
Socrates, and the reſt of thoſe divine Heathens , 
as unjuſt and wicked, as really they are mean and 
ridiculous ; I would not by any means have you 
to learn Greek at ſuch a coſt. There are ſome 
dialogues bound up, which are not of Lucian's; 
and theſe are the beſt. One concerning the Cynics, 
whom he elſewhere ſo abuſes, is of that number F 
as I take it: and ſome pleaſant treatiſes there are 
' beſides, all in pure Greek. * 

But here i is the great and eſſential matter of the 
laſt conſequence to our ſouls and minds, „to keep 
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them from the contagion of pleaſure. And to 
ſhow you, that I am not by this an imitator of the 
ſevere aſcetic, monaſtic race of divines, or an ad- 
mirer of any thing that looks like reſtraint in know- 
ledge, or learning, or ſpeculation; conſider of this 
that I am going to ſay to you; and carry your 
reflection as far back as 0 that firſt little glimmer- 
ing of ingenuity which ſhowed itſelf in you in your 
childhood; I mean the art of painting. Had you 
been to have made one of thoſe artiſts of the nobler 
kind, who paint hiſtory, and actions, and nature; 
and had you been ſent by me into Italy, or elſe- 
where, to learn the ſtyle and manner of the great 
maſters; what advice, think you, ſhould I have 
given you? I lay, what advice? notasa Chriſtian, 
or philoſopher, or man of virtue; but merely as a 
lover of the art; ſuppoſing 1 had ever begn of a 
verygicious life, and had had no other end in ſend- 
ing you abroad, than to have procured pictures, 
and have got you a malterly hand in that kind, and 
to have employed it afterwards for my own uſe, 
and for the ornament of my houſe: moſt certainly 
my advice muſt have been this, and thus any other 
maſter or patron of coating ſenſe would have: ac- 
coſted you. 

Lou are now going to learn what is ee 
„and beautiful in the way of painting. You will 
go Where there are many pictures of many dil 
© ferent hands, and quite contrary in their manner 
* and ſtyle. You will find many judges of differ- 

ent opinions; and the worſt maſters, the worſt 
pieces, the worſt ſtyles and manners, will have 
their admirers. How is it you ſhould form your 
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„ reliſh? By what means ſhall you come to have 
* a right admiration yourſelf \ and praiſe and imi - 


«* kind ? If you follow your ſudden fancy and 
« bent; if you fix your eye on that which moſt 
4 ſtrikes and pleaſes you at the firſt ſight; you 


„ eye at all. You will be led afide, and have a 
« florid, gay, fooliſh fancy; and any lewd tawdry 
piece of daubing will make a ſtronger impreſſion 
* on you, than the moſt majeſtic chaſte piece of 
„the ſobereſt maſter; and a Flemiſh or a French 
„manner will more prevail with you, than a true 


Italian. | 
* How ſhall we do then in this caſe ? — Why 
even thus: for what Way is there elſe? Make 
it a ſolemn rule to yourſelf, to check your own ' 
eye and fancy, which naturally leads to gaiety; 
* and turn it ſtrongly on that which it cares not 
* at firſt to dwell upon. Be ſure that you paſs by, 
on every occaſion, whatever little, idle piece of a 
© negligent, looſe kind may be apt to detain your 
eye; and fix yourſelf upon the nobler, more 
* maſterly, and ſtudied pieces of ſuch as were 
* known Virtuoſos, and admired by all ſuch. 
. Alf you find no grace or charm at the firſt look- 
| ing, look on; continue to obſerve all that you 
| ** poſſibly can: and when you have got one glimpſe, | 


** till you have worked ' yourſelf into a right 

* Taſte, and formed a reliſh and underſtanding 

of what is truly beautiful in the kind. 
This is what any ordinary maſter or patron of 
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tate only what is truly exquiſite and good in the 


« will moſt certainly never come to have a good 


improve it; copy it; cultivate the idea; and labor, 
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common good ſenſe would have ſaid to you, upon 
your enterpriſe on painting; and this is what I no 
ſay to you on vour great enterpriſe on Knowledge 
and Learni 4 his is the reaſon I cry out to you 
againſt pleaſure; to beware of thoſe paths which 
lead to a wrong knowledge, a wrong judgment 


of what is ſupremely Beautiful and Good. 


| Your endeavour and hope is to know God and 


goodneſs, in which alone there is true enjoyment 


and good. The way to this is not to put out your 


eyes, or hoodwink yourſelf, or lie in the dark, 
expecting to ſee viſions. No, you need not apo- 
| logize for yourſelf, (as you do), for deſiring to 
read Origen, the good father, and beſt of all thoſe 


they call fo. You ſhall not only, by my conſent, 
read Origen, but even Celſus himſelf , who was a 
Heathen, and writ zealouſly againſt the Chriſtians, 
whom Origen defends. So far am I from bidding 
you fly heretical, or Heathen books, where good 
manners, honeſty , and fair reaſon ſhow themſelves: 
But where vice, ill manners, abuſive wit, and buf- 
foonery appear, the prejudice 1s juſt : pronounce 
againſt ſuch authors; fly them, and condemn them. 
Preſerve. yourſelf, and keep your eye and judge- 


_E 


ment clear. But if the eye be not open to all fair 


and handſome ſpectacles, how ſhould you learn 
what is fair and handſome? You, would praiſe 


God: but how would you praiſe him? and for 


what? Know you as yet what true excellence is? 
the attributes, as you call them, which you. have 


learned in your catechiſm, or in the higher ſchools 


of the ſchoolmen and divines; the attributes, I fay, 


of 
4 2 1 
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of Juſtice, Geda Wiſdom, and che like, 
are they really underſtood by you? or do you talk 
of theſe by rote? If ſo, what is this but po 
words to God, not praiſe , nor honor, nor glory 

If the Apoſtle appeals to whatſoever is lovely, 
whatſoever is honeſt, (or comely ), whatſoever is 


virtue, or praiſe-worthineſs; how ſhall we under. 


ſtand his appeal, till we have ſtudied? = Or do 
we know theſe things from our cradles? For ſince 
we were men, we never vouchſafed to inquire: but 
took for granted that we were knowing in the 
matter: which yet, without philoſophy , it is impoſ. 


ſible we ſhould be. So that when, without philo- 


ſophy, we make uſe of theſe high terms , and praiſe 


| God in theſe philoſophical characters; we may be 


very good, and pious, and well-meaning; but in. 
deed we are little better than parrots in devotion, 

To return therefore to the picture, and the ad» 
vice I am to give you in your ſtudy of that great 


and maſterly hand which has drawn all things, and 


exhibited this great maſter-piece of Nature, this 
world or univerſe: The firſt thing is, that you pre. 
pare and clear your fight; that your eye be ſimple, 
pure, uncorrupted, and ready and fit to receive that 


4 lgbt which is to ſhine into it. This is done by 


virtue, meekneſs, modeſty, fincerity. And way 
being thus made, your reſolution ſtanding towards 


Truth, and you being conſcious to yourſelf, that, 


whilſt you ſeek truth, you cannot offend the God 
of truth; be not alraid of viewing all, and com- 
paring all. For, without compariſon of che falſe with 


the true, of the ugly with the beauteous, of the dark 
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and able with the bright and ſhining, we 

can meaſure nothing, nor apprehend any thing that 
is excellent. We may be as well Pagan, Heathen, 
Turk, or any thing elſe; if, being at Conftantino- 
ple, Iſpaban, or wherever the ſeat of any great 


empire is, we refuſe to look on Chriſtian authors, 


or hear their ſober apologiſts, as being contrary 

to the hiſtory impoſed on us, with an utter deſtruc- 
tion and cancelling of all other hiſtory or padolophy 
whatſoever. 

But this fear being ſet aſide, which is ſo wholly 
unworthy. of God, and ſo debaſing to his ſtandard 
of reaſon, | which he has placed in us; our next 
concern 1s to look impartially into all authors, and 
upon all nations, and into all parts of learning 
and human life; to ſeek and find out the true pul- 
chrum, the honeſtum, the ==» : by which ſtandard 
and meafure. we may know God; and know how 
to praiſe him , when we have learned what ĩs Praiſe- 


1 worthy. 


Be this your ſearch, and by: theſe means, and 
by this way I have ſhown you. Seek for the v 


in every thing, beginning as low as the plants, the 


fields, or even the common arts of mankind; to 
ſee what is beauteous, and what contrary. Thus, 
and by the original fountains you are arrived to, 
you will, under Providence, attain beauty and true 
"wiſdom for yourſelf, being true to virtue And fo 
God proſper 50. 

S* N K. 
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1 Commend your honeſt liberty ; and therefore, 
in the uſe of it, recommend to you the purſuit of 
the ſame thoughts, that you have ſo honeſtly and 
naturally grafted upon the ſtock afforded you i to 
which God grant a true life and increaſe. _. 
Time will be, when your greateſt diſturbaner 
will ariſe from that ancient difficulty, N44 To 
raue. But when you have well inured yourſelf | to 
the precepts and ſpeculation vhich give the view 
ol its noble contrary (rd #aAy); you will reſt ſatis: 
| fied. But be perſuaded, in the mean titne; that 
wiſdom is mote from the heart; than from the 
head. Feel goodneſs, and you wil ſee all things 
fair and good. 
Let it be your chief endeavour to take acquaint- 
ance with what is good; that by ſeeing perfectly; 
by the help of reafon, what good is, and what 
ill, you may ptove whether that which is from 
_ "revelation, be not perfectly good, and conſormable 
to this Randard. For if fo, the very end of the 
goſpel proves its truth. And that whick to the vul- 
gar is only knowable by miracles, and teachable 
by poſitive precepts and commands, to the wiſe and 
virtuous, is demonſtrable by the nature of the 
thing. So that how can we forbear to give our 
aſſent to thoſe doarines ; and that revelation , which 
Z 2 
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is delivered to us, and enforced by miracles and 
wonders ? But to us, the very'teſt and proof of the 
divineneſs and truth of that revelation, is from the 
excellence of the things revealed: otherwiſe the 
wonders themſelves would have little effect or 
power: nor could they be thoroughly depended on, 
were we even as near to them, as thoſe who lived 

more than a thouſand years ſince, when they were 
* freſbly wrought, and ſtrong in the memory of men. 
This is what alone can juſtify our eaſineſs of faith : 
and in this reſpect we can never be too reſigned, 
too willing , or too complaiſant. 

Mean while let your eye be ſimple; and turn it 
Nen the di to the e View God in good- 
neſs, and in his works, which have that charac- 
ter. Dwell with honeſty , and beauty, and order: 


_ ſtudy and love what is of this kind; and in time... 


you wall know and love the Author. Farewel. 


LETTER VIL 


; May 5. 1709. 

| 1 Am mightily ſatisfied with your writing to me 
as you do: pray continue. 

I like your judgment and thoughts on the books 
you mention. The Biſhop of Saliſbury's expoſi- 
tion of the articles is, no doubt,, highly worthy of 
your ſtudy. None can better explain the ſenſe of 
the church, than one, who is the greateſt pillar of 
| it ance the Grſt founders; one, who beſt explained 


* 
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and aſſerted che u itſelf; was ' chiefly 


inſtrumental in ſaving it from Popery before and at | 


the revolution; and is now the trueſt example of 
laborious, primitive, pious, and learned Epifcopa- 
. The antidote indeed,” recommended to you, 
* was very abſurd ; as you remark yourſelf; and pray 
have little to do with controverſy of any ſort. 
- Chillingworth againſt Popery, is ſufficient read- 
ing for you, and will teach you the beſt manner of 
that polemic divinity. It is enough to read what is 
good; and what you find bad, lay aſide. The good 
you read will be a ſufficient prevention and antici- 
pation againſt any evil, that may chance come 
acroſs you imperceptibly. Fill yourſelf with good; 
and you will carry within you ſufficient anſwer to 
the bad; and, by a ſort of inſtinct, ſoon diſcern 
the one from the other. 
Truſt your own heart whilſt you keep i it honeſt, 
and can lift it up to the God of truth, as ſeeking that, 
and that only. But keep yourſelf from wrangling, 
and a controverſial ſpirit : for more harm is taken 
by a fierce, four anſwer to an ill book, than from 
the book itſelf, be it ever fo ill. Therefore re- 
member, 1 charge you, to avoid controverfial 
© writers. 
If the ancients, in their purity, are as _ out 
of your reach, ſearch the moderns , that are neareſt 
to them. If you cannot converſe with the moſt an- 
cient, uſe the moſt modern. For the authors of the 
middle age, and all that ſort of philoſophy , as well as 


divinity , will be of little advantage to you. Gain 


the 1 of the Engliſh, your on tongue; and 
2 3 | 


L 
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read whatever is eſteemed polite or well writ, 
that comes abroad. You may give me an account 
of this. 
Mean while I am glad you read thoſe modern 
divines of our nation, who lived in this age, and 
were remarkable for tions and the I 
principle of charity and g 

Do as your genius directs you: and if you are 


virtuous and good, your genius will guide you 


right. But whatever it be, either ancient or modern, 
that you chuſe or read; orhowever you change your 
opinion or courſe of ſtudy; communicate, and you 
ſhall be heard willingly, and adviſed the beſt I am 
able. 

I think your genius has dictated right to you 
about a little pamphlet, which, it ſeems, is com- 
monly ſold with the reflections lately writ upon it; 
which, if ſhort, I would not for once debar you 


from, but have you hear what is ſaid in anſwer, leſt 


you ſhould ſeem to yourſelf miſtaken or diffident | 
as to the truth. For my own part, I cannot but 


think from my heart, that the author of the pam- 


phlet, (whatever air of humor he may give him- 


ſelf, the better to take with the polite world), is 


moſt ſincere to virtue and religion and even to 
the intereſt of our church. For many of our mo- 
dern aſſerters of toleration have ſeemed to leave 
us deſtitute of what he calls a public leading, or 
miniſtry; which notion he treats as mere enthu- 
ſiaſm, or horrid irreligion. For, in truth, religion 
cannot be left thus to ſhift for itſelf, without the 


care and countenance of the magiſtrate. But in the 
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remarks, or reflections, I find the anſwerers are ſo 
far from underſtanding this plain ſenſe of a leading, 
| that they think it means only leading by the noſe. 
So excellent are theſe gentlemen at improving ri- 
dicule againſt themſelves. They care not who de- 
fends religion, or how it is defended, if it be not 
in their way. They cry out upon a deluge of ſcep- 
ticiſm breaking out and overwhelming us, in this 


witty, knowing age; and yet they will allow no 


remedy proper in the caſe, no application to the 


world in a more genteel , polite, open, and free 


way. They for their parts (witneſs Dr Ay againſt 
the good Mr. H——y} have aſſerted virtue upon 


baſer principles, and more falfe and deſtructive by 


far, than Epicurus, Democritus, Ariſtippus, or 
any of the ancient Atheiſts, They have ſubverted 
all morality , all grounds of honeſty , and ſupplant- 


ed the whole doctrine of our Saviour, under pre- 


tence of magnifying his revelation. In philoſophy 
they give up all foundations, all principles of ſo- 
ciety, and the very beſt arguments to prove the 
being of a Deity. And, by the way, this pamphlet, 
Which they are ſo offended at, is fo ſtrong. on 
this head, that the author aſſerts the Deity even 


on the foundations of his innate idea, and the power. 


of this notion even over Atheiſts themſelves, and 
by the very conceſſion of Epicurus and that ſect.— 
But no more now. Continue to inform me of your 
reading of new and God be with e 
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read whatever is eſteemed polite or well writ, 


that comes abroad. You may give me an account 


of this. 


Mean while I am glad you read thoſe modern 
Aivines of our nation, who lived in this age, and 


were remarkable for tos: and the Chriſtian 


principle of charity and toleration. 
Do as your genius directs you: and if you are 


- virtuous and good, your genius will guide you 


right. But whatever it be, either ancient or modern, 


that you chuſe or read; erhowever you change your 


opinion or courſe of ſtudy ; communicate, and you 


ſhall be lead e and adviſed the W am 
able. | 


I think your genius has dictated right to you 


hot a little pamphlet, which, it ſeems, is com- 


monly ſold with the reflections lately writ upon it; 
which, if ſhort, I would not for once debar you 


from, but have you hear what is ſaid in anſwer, leſt 


you ſhould ſeem to yourſelf miſtaken or diffident 
as to the truth. For my own part, I cannot but 
think from my heart, that the author of the pam- 
phlet, (whatever air of humor he may give him- 
felf, the better to take with the polite world), is 
moſt ſincere to virtue and religion and even to 
the intereſt of our church. For many of our mo- 


dern aſſerters of toleration have ſeemed to leave 


us deſtitute of what he calls a public leading, or 
miniſtry; which notion he treats as mere enthu- 
ſiaſm, or horrid irreligion. For, in truth, religion 
cannot be left thus to ſhift for itſelf , without the 
care and countenance of the magiſtrate. But in the 
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remarks, or reflections, I find the anſwerers are fo 
far from underſtanding this plain ſenſe of a leading, 
that they think it means only leading by the noſe. 
So excellent are theſe gentlemen at improving ri- 
dicule againſt themſelves. They care not who de- 
fends religion, or how it is defended, if it be not 
in their way. They cry out upon a deluge of ſcep- 
ticiſm breaking out and overwhelming us, in this 
| witty, knowing age; and yet they wall allow no 
remedy proper in the caſe, no application to the 
world in a more genteel, polite, open, and free 
way. They for their parts (witneſs Dr A—y againſt 
the good Mr. H——y} have aſſerted virtue upon 
baſer principles, and more falfe and deſtructive by 
far, than Epicurus, Democritus, Ariſtippus , or 
any of the ancient Atheiſts. They have ſubverted 
all morality , all grounds of honeſty , and ſupplant- 
ed the whole doctrine of our Saviour, under pre- 
tence of magnifying his revelation. In philoſophy 
they give up all foundations, all principles of ſo- 
ciety, and the very beſt arguments to prove the 
being of a Deity. And, by the way, this pamphlet, 
Which they are ſo offended at, is fo ſtrong. on 
this head, that the author aſſerts the Deity even 
on the "UB, NCA of his innate idea, and the power 
of this notion even over Atheiſts themſelves, and 
by the very conceſſion of Epicurus and that ſect. — 
But no more now. Continue to inform me of your 


| reading of new books: and God be with we 
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LETTER VIII 
June 3. 1709. 
I Received yours ſince your recovery, which Iam 


glad to hear of. The new book you have dif- 
covered, and the account of it gave me great ſatis- 


faction. Your conjectures of it perhaps. are not 
- amiſs. Dr. Tindal's principles, whatever they may 


be as to church-government, are, in reſpect of phi- 


loſophy and theology, far wide from the authors 
155 the rhapſod x. 


In general, truly, it has happened, chat all thoſe 


they call free writers now. a-days, have eſpouſed 
thoſe principles which Mr Hobbes fet afoot in this 
laſt age. Mr Locke, as much as I honor him on 
account of other writings, (viz. on government, 


olicy, trade, coin, education, toleration, &c. ), 
and as: well as I knew him, and can anſwer for his 


ſincerity as a moſt zealous Chriſtian and believer, 
did, however, go in the ſelf-ſame track, and is fol- 
lowed by the Tindals, and all the other ingenious 
free authors of our time. | 


4 It was Mr Locke that ſtruck the home Blok | the | 


Mr Hobbes's character and baſe flaviſh principles in 
government took off the poiſon of his philoſophy. 
It was Mr Locke that ſtruck at all fundamentals, 
threw all order and virtue out of the world, and 
made the very ideas. of theſe (which are the ſame 


( 
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- as thoſe of God) unnatural, and without foun- 
dation in our minds. Innate is a word he poorly 
plays upon: the right word, though leſs uſed, is 
connatural. For what has birth or progreſs of the 


fetus out of the womb to do in this caſe? The 
| queſtion is not about the time the ideas entered, 


or the moment that one body came out of the other: 
but whether the conſtitution of man be ſuch, that. 
being adult and grown up, at ſuch or ſuch a time, 


ſooner or later, (no matter when), the idea and ſenfe 


of order, adminiſtration, and a God, will not in- 
fallibly , inevitably , neceſſarily ſpring up in him'? 
Ihen comes the credulous Mr Locke, with his 
Indian, barbarian tories of wild nations, that have 
no ſuch idea, (as travellers, learned authors! and 
men of truth! and great philoſophers! have in- 
formed him ); not conſidering, that this is but a 


negative upon a hearſay, and ſo circumſtantiated, 


that the faith of the Indian denier may be as well 
. queſtioned, as the veracity or judgment of the relat- 
er, who. cannot be ſuppoſed to know ſufficiently 


the myſteries and ſecrets of thoſe barbarians; whoſe 
language they but imperfectly know; to whom we 


good Chriſtians have, by our little mercy, given 

ſufficient reaſon to conceal many ſecrets from us; 
as we know particularly in reſpe of ſimples and ve- 
getables: of which, though we got the Peruvian 
bark * and ſome ee noble remedies; yet it is 
certain, that, through the cruelty of the Spaniards, 


as they have owned themſelves, many ſecrets in \ 


; medicinal affairs have been ſuppreſſed. 


- But Mr Locke „Who had more faith, and was 


[ 


— 
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more learned in modern wonder- writers, than in 
ancient philoſophy, gave up an argument for the 
Deity , which Cicero (though a profeſſed ſceptic ) 
Would not explode; and which even the chief of 
the Atheiſtic philoſophers anciently acknowledged, 
and ſolved. 14 by their ” * in orbe deos 
* ſecit timor. 

Thus is, according to Mr Locke, has no 
other meaſure, law, or rule, than faſhion ns cuſs 
tom: morality, juſtice, equity, depend only on 
law and will: and God indeed is a perfe& free 
agent in his ſenſe; that is, free to any thing, that 
is, however, ill: for if he wills it, it will be made 
good; virtoe. may be vice, and vice virtue in its 
turn, if he pleaſes. And thus neither right nor 
wrong, virtue nor vice, are any thing in them- 
ſelves; nor is there any trace or idea of them natu- 
rally imprinted on human minds. Experience and 
our catechiſm teach us all! I ſuppoſe it is ſome- 
thing of like kind, which teaches birds their neſts, 
and how to fly the minute they have full feathers. 
Your Theocles, whom you commend ſo much, 
laughs at this; and, as modeſtly as he can, aſks-a 
Lockiſt, whether the idea of woman (and hath is 
fought after in woman] be not taught alſo by ſome 
catechiſm, and dictated to the man. Perhaps, if we 
had no ſchools of Venus, nor ſuch horrid lewd 
books, or lewd companions, we might have no 
underſtanding of this, till we were taught by our 
parents: and if the tradition ſhould happen to be 
loſt, the race of mankind might periſh in a ſober 
nation. — This is very poor philoſophy. But the 
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gibberiſh of the ſchools, for theſe ſeveral centuries, 
has, in thoſe latter days of liberty, made any con- 
trary philoſophy of good reliſh, and highly ſavoury 
with all men of wit; ſuch as have been emancipat- 
ed from that egregious form of intellectual bond- 
age. But 1 ſee you are on a better ſcent — 
I can ſay no more at preſent: only I would not 
have you inquire further, as yet, after that book, 
entitled, An inquiry: becauſe it was an imperfe& 
thing, brought into the world many years ſince, 
contrary to the author's deſign, in his abſence be- 
yond ſea, and in a diſguiſed diſordered ſtyle. It / 
may one day perhaps be ſet righter; ſince other 
things have made it -to be inquired after. Have 
patience in the mean while, and continue your ſtu- 
dies. Diſpute with no body on any ſubjeR. Keep 
your remarks to yourſelf; and cultivate the good 
maxims and principles you have received. Be hum- 
ble in all your manners, geſture, and behaviour: 
for that chiefly ſuits with the character deſigned. 


God guide you in all true piety, moderation, and 
virtue. Fare wel. 


LETTER IX 
| December 30. reg. 
* Heartily 3 your method and deſign, and 


continue to do ſo. Get what you can of the 
Greek language: it is the fountain of all; not only 


of polite learning and philoſophy but of divinity | 


> 
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alſo, as being the language of our ſacred oracles. 


For even the Old Teſtament is in its beſt and trueſt 


- Janguage in the Septuagint. All that you can get 
of leiſure from other exerciſe, - and the required 
. ſchool-learning, apply to Greek. * 

The few good books of our divines and moraliſts, 


which you have diſcovered by your own ſagacity, 


will ſerve you both for language and thought. 
Dr. More's Enchiridion Ethicum is a right good 
piece of ſound morals; though the Doctor himſelf, 
in other Engliſh pieces, could not abide. by it; 
but made different excurſions into other regions, 


and was perhaps as great an enthuſiaſt as any of 
thoſe whom he wrote againſt. However, he was 
2 learned and a good man. 


Remember my former cautions and recommend - 


"ations: and endeavour above all things to avoid 
the conceit and pride, which is almoſt naturally 
Inherent to the function and calling you are about 


to undertake. And fince we think fit to call it 
prieſthood, ſee. that it be of ſuch a kind, as may 


not make you ſay or think of yourſelf in the 


preſence of another, that you are holier than he. 
It is a ſolemn part; but ſee and beware, that the 
ſolemnity do not, abuſe' you. And remember. that 
He whom you own to be your maſter and legiſ- 
lator, made no laws relating to civil power, or 
interfering with it. So that all the pre-eminence, 


Wealth, or penſion, which you receive, or expect 


to receive, by help of this aſſumed character, is 
from the public, hence both the authority 91 
yum is derived; and on which it legally depends; 


- 
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all other pretenſions of prieſts being Jewiſh and 


Heatheniſh, and in our ſtate ſeditious, diſloyal, 


and 3 ſuch as is that ſpirit which now 


reigns in our univerſities, and where the high- 
churchmen (as they are called] are prevalent. But - - 


to this, thank God! our parliament, interpoſing 
at this inſtant, gives a check, by proceeding 
| againſt Dr. S—l, and advancing Mr. 00 ol 
whom I have often ſpoke to you. 

No more now, but God bleſs your ſtudies evil 


_ endeavours. Never was more need of a ſpirit of 


moderation and Chriſtianity among thoſe who 


are entering on the miniſterial function ; ſince the 
contrary ſpirit has poſſeſſed almoſt the whole 
prieſthood, beyond all former fanatics. God ſend - 
you all true Chriſtianity, with that temper , life, 


and manners, which become it. Fareyel. 


ee 


July 10. 1710. 


I Believed es: it was your expecting me 


every day at ***, that prevented your writing, 


ſince you received orders from the good Biſhop, . 


my Lord of Saliſbury; who, as he has done more 


than any man living, for the good and honor of 
the church of England, and the reformed religion; 


ſo-he now ſuffers more than any man from the 


tongues and ſlander of thoſe ungrateful churchmen; 


2 
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who may well call themſelves by that ſingle term 
of diſtinction. having no claim to that of Chriſtian- 
ity or Proteſtant; ſince they have thrown off all 
the temper of the former , and all concern ot 
intereſt with the latter. 

I bope whatever advice the great and W 
biſhop gave you, will ſink deeply into your mind; 
and that your receiving orders from the hands of 
ſo worthy a prelate, will be one of the circum- 
ſtances which may help to inſure your ſteadineſs 
in honeſty, good principles, moderation, and true 
Chriſtianity ; which are now ſet at nought, and at 
defiance, by the far greater part and numbers of 
that body of clergy called the church of England; 
who no more eſteem themſelves a Proteſtant 
church, or in union with thoſe of Proteſtant 
communion, though they pretend to the name of 
Chriſtian, and would have us judge of the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity from theirs; which God prevent ! 
leſt good men ſhould 1n time forſake Chriſtianity 

through their means. 

As for my part of kindneſs and friendſhip. to 
you, I ſhall be ſufficiently recompenſed , if you 
prove, as you have ever promiſed, a virtuous, 
' pious, ſober, and ſtudious man, as becomes the 
ſolemn charge belonging to you. But you have 
been brought into the world, and come into 
orders, in the worſt time for infolence, riot, 


pride, and preſumption of clergymen , that. [ 


ever knew, or have read of; though I have 


ſearched far into the characters of high-churchmen 
from the firſt centuries, in which they grew to 


be dignified with crowns and purple, to che late 


times of our reformation, —_ to our preſent 
age. 

"The thorough knowledge you bis had of me, 
and the direction of all my ſtudies and life to the 
promotion of religion, virtue, and the good of - 
mankind, will, I hope, be of ſome good example 
to you: at leaſt it will be a hindrance to your 


being ſeduced by infamies and calumnies, ſuch 


as are thrown upon the men called moderate, and, 
in their ſtyle, indifferent in Rt heterodox, | 
and heretical, © | 
I pray God to bleſs you in your new function, - 
with all the true virtue, humility, moderation, 


and meekneſs, which becomes it. I am your 


hearty friend. PENS. 
. | Sex. 
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LETTERS to Robert Molesworth, Eſq; . after- 
wards the Lord Viſcount. of that name; with 
two Letters written by the late Sir John 
. | 


** 


LETTER I 


Dear SIR,  Obelſea, Sept. 30. 1768. 


; Two reaſons have made me delay anſwering 


yours. I was in hopes of ſeeing our great Lord; 

and I depended on Mr. Micklethwayt's preſenting 
you with my ſervices, and informing you of all 
matters public and private. The Queen 1 is but juſt 


come to Kenſington, and my Lord to town. He 


promiſed to ſend me word, and appoint me a time, 


when he came. But I ſhould have prevented him, 


* 


had it been my weather for town - viſits. But 
having owed the recovery of my health, to the 
method I have taken of avoiding the town-ſmoke; 


I am kept at a diſtance, and like to be removed 


even from hence in a little while; though I have 
a project of ſtaying longer here than my uſual 
time, by removing now and then croſs the water, 
to my friend Sir John Cropley's in Surrey, where 
my riding and airing recruits me. I, am highly 
rejoiced, as you may ADs that I can find 


7 


| — then Lord Treaſurer, 


myſelf 


hi ® * #2 E 1 . 
ai able o ide 2 little more public ſervice, 


than what, of late years I have been; confined to 
in my country: and I own: the circyniſtances of 


2 court were never ſo inviting to me, as as they 
have been fince a late view L have had of the beſt 
part of our miniſtry. It may perhaps have added 


more of _ confidence and forwardneſs in my va 


of courtſhip, to be ſo incapacitated as I am from' 

| taking any thing there for my ſelf. But I hope * 
may conviace ſome. perſons, that it is poſſible to 
ſerve diſintereſtedly; and that obligations already - 
received, though on the account of others, are 
able to bind . eee, as the. *. of ell 
intereſt. 484 


94 


8 I had . . el 1 ds one 1 


more with our Lord before I writ to you: but 
| letter which I have this moment received from 
Mr. Micklethwayt, on his having waited on you 
ia the country, has made me reſolve to write 


thus haſtily, without miſſing to · nights poſt, to. 
acknowledge, ia the friendlieſt; and freeſt manner, 


the kind and friendly part you have taken in my 
private intereſts, If I have ever endured any thing 
for the public, or ſacrificed any of my youth, or 
pleaſures, or intereſts to it, I find it is made up 
to me in the good opinion of ſome few! and 
perhaps one ſuch ſriendſhip as yours may counter- 
balance all the malice of my worſt enemies. It is 


true what I once told you I had determined with 


Do never. to think ol the continuance of * ; 
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family, or altering the condition of life that was 


Ws , as 


moſt agrecable to me, whilſt J had (as I thought) 
a juſt excuſe; but that of late 1 had yielded to 
-my friends, and allowed them to diſpoſe of me, 

if they thought, that, by this means, I could 
add any thing to the power or intereſt 1 bad, 

to ſerve them or my country. I was afraid, 

| however, that I ſhould be ſo heavy and inactive 
in this affair, that my friends would hardly take 
me to be in earneſt. But though it be ſo lately 
that I have taken my reſolution , and that you 
were one of the firſt who knew it, I have on a 


ſudden ſuch an affair thrown acroſs me, that 1 


am confident I have zeal enough raiſed in me, to 
hinder you from doubting whether I ſincerely 
intend what I profeſs, There is a lady, whom 
chance has thrown into my neighbourhood, and 

whom. I never ſaw till the Sunday before laſt, 
who 1s in every reſpect that very perſon 1 had 
ever framed a picture of from my imagination, 
when I wiſhed the beſt for my own happineſs 
in ſuch a circumſtance. I had heard her character 


before, and her education, and every circumſtance 
- beſides ſuited exactly, all but her fortune. Had 


ſhe but a ten thouſand pounds, my modeſty 
would allow me to apply without reſerve, where 
it was proper. And I would it were in- wy power, 
without injury to the lady, to have her upon 
thoſe terms, or lower. 1 flatter myſelf too by all 
appearance, that the father has long had, and yet 
retains, Tome regard for me; and that the diſap- 
pointments he has had in ſome higher friendſhips, 
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may make him look as low as on me, and imagine 
me not wholly unworthy of his relation. But if, 

by any intereſt I had, or could poſſibly make 
with the father, I ſhould induce him to beſtow 
his daughter, perhaps with much leſs fortune 
{ fince 1 would gladly accept her ſo) than what 
in other places he would have beſtowed, I ſhall 
draw a double misfortune on the lady; unleſs ſhe 
has goodneſs enough to think, that one who ſeeks 
her for what he counts better than a fortune, may 
poſlibly , by his worth or virtue, make her ſuffi- 


"cient. amends. And were I but encouraged to 


hope or fancy this, I would begin my offers to- 
morrow; and ſhould have greater hopes, that my 
diſintereſtedneſs would be of ſome ſervice to me 
in this place, as matters ſtand. 

You ſee my ſcruple; and being uſed to me, 
and knowing my odd temper, (for I well know 
you believe it no affectation], you may be able 
to relieve me, and have the means in your hands: 
for a few words with one who has the honor to 
be your relation, would refolve me in this affair. 
1 cannot ſtir in it till then; and ſhould be more 
aftaid of my good fortune. than my bad, if it 
ſhould happen to me to prevail with a father, for 
whom the lady has fo true a duty, that, even 


againſt her inclination, ſhe would comply with 
any thing he required, I am afraid it will be 
impoſſible for you to read or make ſenſe of what 
I write thus haſtily: but I fancy with myſelf, I l! 


make you the greater confidence, in truſting to 
my humor and firſt thought, without ſtaying 
| | A a 2 
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till 1 have ſo much as formed a reflection. | 
ſure there is hardly any one beſides you I ſhould 


lay myſelf thus open to; but I am ſecure in your 5 


friendſhip, which I rely on for advice in this 
affair. I beg to hear from you in anſwer by the 
firſt poſt, being, with great ſincerity, 
| Mur faithful friend, 
- and humble ſervant, 
SHAFTESBURY. 


LETTER II. 
Dear SIR, Beachworth 712 Serrey, Ot. 12. 1708. 


| From the hour 1 had writ you that haſty letter 
from Chelſea, I was in pain till I had heard from 
you; and could not but often wiſh, I had not 
writ in that hurry and confuſion. But ſince I have 
received yours in anſwer, I have all the ſatisfaction 
imaginable. I ſee ſo ſincere a return of friendſhip, 
that it cannot any more concern me to have laid 
myſelf ſo open. 
Il would have a friend fee me at the worſt: and 
it is a ſatisfaction to find, that if one's failures or 
weakneſſes were greater than really they are, one. 
ſhould ſtill be cheriſhed, and be ſupplied even 
with good ſentimgnts and diſcretion , when they 
were wanting. One thing only I beg you would 
take notice of, that I had never any thoughts of 
applying to the young lady, before I applied to 
the father. My morals are a little too ſtrict to let 
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me have taken ſuch an advantage, had it been 
ever ſo fairly offered. But my drift was, to learn 
whether there had been an inclination to any one 
before me; for many offers had been, and ſome 
I know very great, within theſe few months. 
And though the duty of the daughter might have 
acquieſced in the diſlike of the father, ſo as not 
to ſhow any diſcontent; yet there might be ſome- 
thing of this lying at the heart, and fo ſtrongly, 
that my application and ſucceſs (if I had any) 
might be looked on with an ill eye, and cauſe a 
real trouble. This would have cauſed -it, I am 
ſure, in me; when J ſhould have come, perhaps 
too late, to have diſcovered it. But there is 
nothing of this in the caſe, by all that I can judge 
or learn. Never did I hear of a creature ſo perfectly 
reſigned to duty, ſo innocent in herſelf, and ſo 
contented under thoſe means which have kept and 
ſtill keep her ſo innocent, as to the vanities and 


vices of the world, though with real good parts, 


and improvement of them at bome: for of this 
my Lord bas wiſely and handſomely taken care. 
Never was any thing ſo unfortunate for me, as 

that ſhe ſhould be ſuch a fortune : for that- I 
know 1s what every body will like, and I perhaps 
have the worſt reliſh of, and leaſt deſerve. The 
other qualities I ſhould prize more than any, and 
the generality of mankind, inſtead of prizing, 
would be apt to contemn: for want of air and 
humor, and the wit of general converſation, and 
the knowledge of the town, and faſhions, and 
diverſions, are aces dulneſſes in young 
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wives; who are taken more as companions. of 
pleaſure. and to be ſhown abroad as beauties in 
the world, than to raiſe families, and ſupport 
the honor and intereſt of thoſe they are joined 
£0. . 
But to ſhow you that I am not wanting to 
myſelf, Gnce your encouraging and adviſing letter, 
I have begun my application, by what you well call 
the right end. You ſhall hear with what ſucceſs 
as ſoon as I know myſelf. I could both be bolder 
and abler in the management of the affair, and 
could promiſe myſelf ſure ſucceſs, had I but a 
_ conſtitution that would let me act for myſelf; and 
buſtle in and about that town, which , by this 
winter-ſeaſon coming on ſo fiercely, 1 is by this time 
in ſuch a cloud of ſmoke, that I can neither be in 
it, nor near it. I ſtaid but a day or two too long 
at Chelſea, after the ſetting in of theſe eaſt and 
north-eaſt tad. and I had like to have fallen into 
one of my ſhort-breathing fits, which would have 
ruined me. But by flying hither, and keeping my 
diſtance, I keep my health; but I may well fear 
ſhall loſe my miſtreſs. For who ever courted at 
this rate? Did matters lie ſo as to the fortune, 
that 1 could be the obliging ſide, it might go on 
with tolerable grace: and fo I fear it muſt be, 
whenever I marry , or elſe am like to remain a 
60 

However, you can never any more arraign my 
morals 1 this. Lou can never charge me, as 
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you have done, for a remiſſneſs and lazineſs, or 
an indulgence to my own ways, and love of retire- 
ment, which, as you thought, might have made 
me averſe to undertake the part of wife and children, 
though my country or friends ever ſo much requir- 
ed it of me, You ſee it will not be my fault; and 
you ſhall find I will not a& booty for myſelf. If 
I have any kind of ſucceſs at this right end, I will 
then beg to uſe the favor of your intereſt in your 
couſin, as I ſhall then mention to you: but inſtead 
of ſetting me off for other things, I would moſt 
earneſtly beg that you would ſpeak only of your 
long and thorough knowledge of me, and, if you 
tbink it true, of my good temper, honeſty, love 
of my relations and country, ſobriety, and virtue. 
For theſe, I hope, I may ſtand to, as far as I am 
| poſſeſſed of them. They will not, I hope, grow 
worſe as I grow older. For though I can promiſe - 
little of my regimen, by which I hold my health; 
I am perſuaded to think no vices will grow upon 
me, as I manage myſelf: for in this I have been 
ever ſincere, to make myſelf as good as I was able, 
and to live for no other end. 

I am aſhamed to have writ ſuch a long letter 
about myſelf, as if I had no concern for the public; 
though I may truly ſay to you, if I had not the 
public in view, I ſhould hardly have theſe thoughts 
of changing my condition at this time of day, that 
I can better indulge myſelf in the eaſe of a ſingle 
and private life. The weather, which is ſo unfor- 
tunate for me by theſe ſettled eaſt winds, keeps the 
country dry; and if n are the ſame, as is likely, 
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in Flanders, I hope ere this. Lifle ts ours „which has 
coſt us ſo dear, and held us in ſuch terrible anxiety. 
I have been to ſee Lord Treaſurer that little 
while he was in town, but could not find him. 
Pray let me hear 1 in your next, what time you 
think of coming up *. I ſhall be glad to hear ſoon 
from you again; wiſhing you delight and good 
fucceſs in your country affairs, and all happineſs 
and N to youre family. I remain, 


. Dear SIR, 
| | 3 Tour obliged Friend, and 
8 Faithful humble ſervant , 
SHAFTESBURY. 


© Sir John Cropley, with whom I am here, pre» 
Fents his humble fervice to you, 


L E TP KH R III 
Dear Sir, Beachtworth in Surrey, 08. 23. 1708. 


Ya gueſſed right as to the winds, which are 
ſill eaſterly, and keep me here in winter-quarters, 
from all public and private affairs. I have 
' ſeen Lord Treaſurer, nor been at Chelſea *, 
Holes my own affairs; on as for the 23 


25 From Ellington, a ſeat the Lord 3 has in Yorkchire. 
| ke had a pretty retreat at Zittle Chelſea, which he fitted up 


wording to his own fancy, 


nen 1 N n aw 


as great as my zeal is, I am forced to a ſtand. 
I was beforehand told, that as to the Lord, he 
was in ſome meaſure. engaged: and the return I 
had from him, on my application, ſeemed to imply 
as much. On the other ſide, I have had reaſon 
to hope, that the lady, who had before bemoaned 
herſelf for being deſtined to greatneſs without virtue, 
had yet ber choice to make; and, after her efcapes, 
ſought for nothing ſo much as ſobriety and a ſtrict 
virtuous character. How much more ſtill this adds 
to my zeal, you may believe: and by all hands 
I have received: the higheſt character of your rela- 
tion, who ſeems to have inſpired her with theſe 
and Aber good ſentiments, ſo rare in her ſex and 
degree. My misſortune is, I have no friend in the 
world by whom I can in the leaſt engage, or have 
acceſs to your relation, but only by yourſelf: and 
I have no hopes of ſeeing you ſoon, or of your 
having an opportunity to ſpeak of me to her. If 
a letter could be proper, I ſhould fancy it more ſo 
at this time than any other; provided you would 
found it on the common report which is abroad, of 
my being in treaty for that lady. This might give 
you an occaſion. of ſpeaking of me as to that part 
which few-beſides-can know ſo well, I mean my 
heart; which, if ſhe be ſuch as really all people' 
allow, will not diſpleaſe her to hear ſo well of, as, 
perhaps in friendſhip, and from old acquaintance, 
you may repreſept. If the perſon talked of be 
really my rival, and in favor with the father, I 
muſt own my caſe is next to deſperate ; not only 


becauſe I v;uly think him, as the world goes, likely 
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enough to make a good, at leaſt a 3 huſband; 
but becauſe as my aim is not fortune, and his is, 
he being an old friend, too, I ſhould unwillingly 
ſand between him and an ade, which his liberal- 
ity has hitherto hindered him from gaining , as 

great as his advantages have been hitherto in the 
government. By what I have ſaid, 1 believe you 
may gueſs who my ſuppoſed rival is *: or, if you 
want a farther hint, it is one of the chief of the 
junto, an old friend of yours and mine, whom 
we long ſat with in the houſe of Commons, not 
often voted with, but who was afterwards taken 
up to a higher houſe; and is as much noted for 
wit, and gallantry, and magnificence, as for his 
. eloquence and courtier's character. But whether 
this be ſo ſuited to this meek, good lady's hap- 
pineſs, I know not. Fear of partiality and ſelf-love 
makes me not dare determine; but rather miſtruſt 
myſelf, and turn the balance againſt me. Pray 
keep this ſecret, for I got it by chance: and if 
there be any thing i in it, it is a great ſecret between 
the two lords themſelves. But ſometimes I fancy 
it is a nail which will hardly go; though I am 
pretty certain, it has been aimed at by this old 
acquaintance of ours, ever ſince a diſappointment 
| happened from a great lord beyond ſea, who was 
to have had the lady. 

. Nothing but the Gi friendſhip you ſhow for 
me, could make me to continue thus to impart my 


Py affairs: and ĩ in oP ; —_ they ſeem 
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' wholly private and ſelfiſh, I will not be aſhamed to 
own the honeſty of my heart to you, in profeſſing, 
that the public has much the greateſt part in all this 
buſtle I am engaging in. You have lately made me 
believe, and even proved too by experience, that I 
had ſome intereſt in the world; and there where I 
leaſt dreamed of it, with great men in power. I had 
always ſomething of an intereſt in my country, and 
with theplain, honeſt people: and ſometimes I have 
experienced, both here at home, and abroad, where 
I have long lived, and made acquaintance, in 
Holland eſpecially, that, with a plain character 
of honeſty and diſintereſtedneſs, I have, on ſome. 
occaſions, and in dangerous, urgent times of the 
public, been able to do ſome good. If the increaſe 
of my fortune be the leaſt motive in this affair 
before me, as ſincerely I do not find, I will 
venture to ſay, it can only be in reſpect of the 
increaſe of my intereſt, which I may have in my 
country, in order to ſerve it. 

One who has little notion of magnificence, and 
leſs of pleaſure and luxury, bas not that need of 
riches which others have. And one who prefers 
tranquillity , and a little ſtudy, and a few friends, 
to all other advantages of life, and all the flatteries 
of ambition and fame, is not like to be naturally ſo 
very fond of engaging in the circumſtances of mar- 
riage. I do not go ſwimmingly to it, I aſſure you: 
nor 1s the great fortune a great bait. Sorry I am, 
that no body with a leſs fortune, or more daugh- 


ters, has had the wit to order ſuch an 3 


A very moderate fortune had ſerved my turn; 
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perhaps quality alone, to have a little juſtified me, 
and kept me in countenance, had I choſe ſo humbly. 
But now that which is rich ore, and would have 
been the moſt eſtimable, had it been beſtowed on 
me, will be mere droſs, and flung away on others, 
who will pity and deſpiſe thoſe very advantages 
which I prize ſo.much. But this is one of the 
common places of exclamation, againſt the diſtri 
bution, of things in this world: and, upon my 
word , whoever brought up the proverb, it is no 
advantageous one for a providence, to ſay , Matches 
are made in heaven. I believe rather in favor of 
Providence, that there is nothing which is ſo mere. 
ly fortune, and more committed to the power of 
blind chanes, So I muſt be contented, and repine 
the leſs at my lot, if I am diſappointed i in ſuch an 
affair. If I ſatisfy my friends, that I am not want- 
ang to myſelf, it is ſufficient, I am ſure you know 
it, by the ſound experience of all this trouble I 
| have'given, and am till like to give you. Though 
I confeſs myſelf, yet even in this too I do but 


anſwer friendſhip, as being ſo ſincerely and af. 
an. 


Your maſt faithful friend i 
and humble ſervant, 
 SHAPTESBURY. 
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Dear STR,  Beachworth, Nov. 4. 1708. 


I Was at Chelſea, when J received yours with 
the incloſed, and was ſo buſied in the employment 
you had given me, by your encouragement and 
kind aſſiſtance in a certain affair, that I have let 
paſs two poſts without returning you thanks, for 
the greateſt marks of your friendſhip that any one 
.can- poſſibly receive. Indeed I might well be 
aſhamed to receive them in one ſenſe; ſince the 
character you have given of me, is fo far beyond 

- what I dare think ſuitable *: though, in theſe caſes, 
one may better perhaps give way to vanity than in 
any other. But though friendſhip has made you 
over favorable, there is one truth, however , which 
your letter plainly carries with it, and muſt do 
me ſervice. It ſhows that I bave a real and paſ. 
fionate friend in you: and to have deferved ſuch 
a friendſhip, muſt be believed ſome ſort of merit. 
I do not ſay this, as aiming at a fine ſpeech: but, 


in reality, where one ſees ſo little friendſhip, and 


of ſo ſhort continuance, as commonly in mankind, 
it muſt be, one would think, even in the fex's 
eye, a pledge of conſtancy, fidelity, and other 
merit, to have been able to engage and preſerve 


ſo laſting and firm a friendſhip with a man of. 


„ This relates to a letter the Lord Afole/worth had A 
his favor, 


| 
} 
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worth. So that you ſee, I can find a way to re- 
concile myſelf to all you have ſaid in favor of me, 
allowing it to have been ſpoken in paſſion; and 
in this reſpect the more engaging with the ſex, 
who are as good or better judges * we an, 
of the ſincerity of affection. 
But in the midſt of my courtſhip came an ah 
wind, and with the town-ſmoke did my buſineſs, 
or at leaſt would have done it effectually, had I not 
fled hither with what breath I had left. Indeed I could 
have almoſt laughed at my own misfortune : there 
is ſomething ſo odd in my fortune and conſtitution. 
You may think me melancholy , if you will. I own 
there was a time in public affairs when I really was: 
for, ſaving yourſelf, and perhaps one or two more, 
{ I ſpeak the moſt}, I had none that acted, with me, 
againſt the injuſtice and corruption of both parties: 
each of them inflamed againſt me, particularly one, 
becauſe of my birth and principles; the other, be- 
cCauſe of my pretended apoſtaſy, which was only 
adhering to thoſe principles on which their party 
was founded. There have been apoſtates indeed 
fince that time. But the days are long ſince paſt, 
that you and | were treated as Jacobites * What 
to ſay for ſome companions of ours, as they are 
now changed, I know not: but as to my own 


The truly apoſtate Whigs, who became ſervile and arbitrary 
to pleaſe court- empirics, branded all thoſe as Jacobites, who 
adhered to thoſe very principles that occaſioned and juſtified the 
revolution 

3 Here he means ſome who voted with him in his favorite 
bills, and who were originally Whigs; but, out of pique and 
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particular, I aſſure you, that 1 thoſe ſad days 
of the public, which might have helped on per- 
haps with that melancholy or ſpleen which you fear 
in me, and for certain have helped me to this ill 
ſtate of health; I am now, however, as free as poſ- 
ſible: and even in reſpect to my health too, except- 
ing only, the air of London, I am, humanly ſpeak- 
ing, very paſſable: but gallantly ſpeaking, and asa 
courtier of the fair ſex, God knows I may be very 
far from paſſing. And I have that ſort of ſtubborn- 
neſs and wilfulneſs , (if that be ſpleen), that I can- 
not bear to ſet a better face on the matter than it 
deſerves ;'ſo I am like to be an ill courtier, for the 
ſame reaſon that I am an ill jockey. It is impoſſi- 
ble for me to conceal my horſe's imperfections or 
my own, where I mean to diſpoſe of either. 1 


think it unfair; ſo that could any quack, by a 
peculiar medicine, ſet me up for a month or two, 
enough to go chrough with my courtſhip, I would 
not accept of his offer, unleſs I could miraculouſly 


be made whole. Now for a country-health, and a 
town-neighbourhood, I am ſound and well: but 


for a town-life, whether it be for buſineſs or diver- 
ſion, it is out of my compals. 


I fay all this, that you may know my true ſtate, 
and how deſperate a man you ſerve, and in how 


deſperate a caſe. Should any thing come of it, the 


friendſhip will appear the greater: or if nothing, 
the friendſhip will appear the ſame ſtill, as to me 


diſappointment, became, if not real Jacobites, (which was 


ſcarce poſſible), yet in effect as bad, by promoting all the 
deſigns peculiar to that deſperate party. 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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myſelf. — loner win delivered? I hope you 


will hear ſoon in anſwer to it. The old Lord con- 


tinues wonderful kind to me, and I hear has lately 
ſpoken of me ſo to others. Our public affairs at 
yu will be much changed, by the late 2 


-of the prince *. But I have been able to ſee no 
: ſo will not attempt to write, and will end 
here wich the aſſurance of my being, | 
Dear SIR, 


Your moſt obliged and 


: 2 faithful friend and ſeroang, 


SHAFTESBURY. 


* 


LETTER v. 


Dr SIR, | Chelſea, Nov. 20. 1708. 


1 Came hither from Surrey, but yeſterday, and 
ſound your ſecond letter; which if I had not 
received, I ſhould, however, not have failed wri- 
ting this poſt about our changes talked of, which, 
T hope, will be to the public advantage. As to the 


admiralty, and the conſequences of keeping it in 
the adminiſtration, it had lain under during the 


| Prince's time, you knew my mind fully, as wellas 
my opinion of chis preſent Lord. who, I hope, may 
with certainty be called Lord High Admiral. It is 
Lord Pembroke Imean, wb, with n ae, \ 


+ The Prince of Denmark.” 


at laſt accepts is, I believe: a he plainly 
ſaid, (as I have been informed), that he was inſerts 


ed only to ſerve a turn, and that another great 


Lord (the favorite of our Whig- party] was at the 
bottom intended, and would in ſome time ſucceed 
him. But I really believe things ſtand on a better 
bottom: and that, as ſtrictly as the Lord Somers 


is bound to the party of friends with whom he roſe, 


he has yet that wiſdom, and withal that regard to 
his country's intereſt, eſpecially under a miniſtry 
of which he is like to have ſo great a ſhare; that, 
however the low Whigs may murmur, he will be 
glad to ſee the naval affairs in the- hands of ſo uni⸗ 
verſally beloved a man, ſo honorable and uncor- 
rupt, as Lord Pembroke. 

By this you will find, I take for granted, that 
Lord Somers comes into the place talked of for him, 
of Preſident of the council; and believe it is true 
that he has kiſſed the Queen's hand, though not di- 
realy as a miniſter received: but pretty near it you 


may believe: ſince at this time of mourning (and 


ſo ſincere a mourner as the Queen is] ſhe hardly 
would ſee a ſtranger, and, which is more, a man 
ſo eſtranged from her, and ſo wholly off from the 
court, as Lord Somers has been, and whom [ ſcarce 
believe ſhe has admitted at any time to kiſs het 
hand; he having been for certain the Prince's 
averſion, as you may judge by thoſe who chiefly 
influenced the Prince, and were the violenteſt ene- 
mies Lord Somers had. I muſt confeſs T ever wiſh- 
ed well to this correſpondence there now is 
Vor. I. x B b 
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between Lord Somers and our Lord * ; but: can pre- 
tend to have had no ſhare in Aang i it. With all 
the other lords of the junto, I have maintained only 
a a very cool and diſtant acquaintance : but I have ever 
diſtinguiſhed Lord Somers, and believe ſo well both 
of our Lord and him, that the union between them 
is upon a handſomer and better bottom, than that 
of giving up their particular friends on either ſide; 
and even Lord Pembroke, a Tory , on whom all 
this turns, is a proof, I think, that this change is 
not wholly a party-matter. 

Lord Wharton indeed is true ſteel: but as little 
partiality as I have for him, and as ill an opinion 
of his private life and principles, I fancy his good. 
underſtanding will make him ſhow himſelf a better 
Lord Lieutenant than is expected. More changes 1 
know not of: nor do I believe many are to be 
expected. | She 

Forgive this haſty ſheet I here 126 to you. It 
is late, and I ſhall miſs this night's poſt ſending 
hence to town: ſo add only my conſtant and ſin- 
cere profeſſion of being, 

Dear SIR, 
Yorwr obliged friend, and 
„ humble ſervant, 
SESFERSDEAT. 


I The Lord Treaſurer. 


ans e nne PS 


CET EE: XL 
Dear SIR, Beachworth, Nov. 25, 1708. 


J Should be very ſorry if you miſſed mine, of laſt 
| poſt but one, from Chelſea, in which I writ you 
my whole thoughts of the changes. 

The parliament. has now ſat, and for the fixſt 
trying queſtion we have loſt the ballot, though but 
by nine. Our friends ſtuck faſt. But kindneſsgo 
this miniſtry, which the beſt men are willing to 
favor, made the ſtruggle not ſo great as might be, 
Sir Peter King , our friend , ſpoke worthily for it. 
Sir Joſeph Jekyl, and all thoſe did as before, and 
went on our ſide. The late ſpeaker beſet the new 
one *; and he will have I fear achard taſk, if this 
be not an eaſy ſeſſion, as our great news and 
glorious ſucceſs abroad is like to make it. 

As for myſelf and private affairs, (with which 1 
did not trouble you in my laſt long one), you may 
judge by the place where I am, that they go not 
on very ſmartly. Making court any where, or in 
any ſenſe, I find is not among my talents, if I have 
any. I have done more in this affair than I thought 
it poſſible for me to have done, having ſo great 
an opinion, as' I ſtill have , of the lady. But it is 
hard, even for us men, to know ourſelves; harder 
for women, however wiſe. She may like a younger 


1 Sir Richard Onslow , ſince created Lord Onslow. / 
20s 
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man and a ſprightlier, far better perhaps than ſuch 
a one as I am. But I believe ſuch a one will not 
fo like or value her as I do, or in the main make 
her ſo happy; ſo vain I am. But whatever my 


thonghts are of myſelf, I am not uſed to ſet my- 


ſelf off for my intereſt ſake, and make the beſt of 
what I have. Health I have not in the higheſt 
degree. Be it ſpleen, or real infirmity, it is the ſame 


misfortune to a lady. Could I make a ſhow of 


health with ſafety , and purſue the lady, where I 
might have opportunity to win her liking by this 


mans, and appearing better without doors than I 


am within at ordinary hours; I would not do this, 
whatever depended on it. But as the ſeaſon is, and 

the ſevere north-eaſt winds, and town-ſmoke, Iam 
driven from my quarters at Chelſea; and think not 


that I ſhall be able to return there till the ſtrength _ 


of the winter is over: fo will take the firſt fair wea- 
ther to go to my winter-quarter at St Giles's *. 
A thouſand thanks to you for your kind concern in 
an affair which I have taken ſo much to heart. 


| Your writing again in anſwer, as you did the firſt. 


poſt , was mighty right, to me extremely obliging. 
If I fee the leaſt glimmering of hope, you hel 
be ſure to know. 

I have given order at Chelſea about the vines. 


; Adieu. Dear Sir, I am 


Moſt faithfully voters, 
SHAFTESBURY, 
> His paternal feat in Dor/ſttcbire, which be uſed highly to 


commend; and indeed -I have heard it as much admired by 
others. | 


, „ e a 


Sir John and Mr Micklethwayt, who are both 


here at this inſtant, rejoicing with me on the good 


.news from abroad, deſire very earneſtly to have 


their humble ſervices preſented to you. 


LETTER VIL 


Dear SIR , Beachwerth , Jan, 6. 1708 · 9. 


H AD I not by accident heard long ſince that | 


you were on the road to town, you may be 
ſure I ſhould be employing the ciſure-time I have 
here in writing to you; eſpecially after ſuch long 


and friendly letters as I have lately received from 


you on public and private ſubjects; and in which 
you are ſo favorable to me, as to lay a ſtreſs upon 
my judgment and opinion in the affairs of my coun- 
try; which of late years I have been forced to 

look on at a diſtance, without any thing that can 
be called a ſhare in them myſelf *. I muſt own, 
I began of late to flatter myſelf, with a way of 
ſervice [little dreamed of, and which I never thought 
myſelf capable of, or qualified for heretofore *. I 
never thought I ſhould ſee any of the great men at 


court ſo inclivable to public good, as to regard 


or hearken to a man who had chiefly that at heart: 
and, to ſay truth of myſelf, I always thought I had 
a ſtubborneſs of nature, which would hinder me 


By reaſon of his aſthma. 
* Giving advice to thoſe at the helm; of which no man was 
more — both in reſpe& of ability and integrity. 
B b 5 
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from making a right advantage of good miniſters, 
whenever we ſhould come to have any ſuch. But 
the being taken down very early in my life from 
thoſe high imaginations I had, and thoſe hopes of 
doing ſervice in the plain way of buſineſs and 
parliaments , the mortification wrought ſo far in my 
advantage, that I became milder, and more trac- 
table and in this condition you found me, when 
you laid hold of an opportunity, and, with a moſt 
particular mark of friendſhip, recommended me to 
a great man, and brought me under obligation 
to him. The little time I have had fince with him, 
I employed the beſt I could, in ſuch advices and 
ſuch offer of ſervice as became me. Nor do I think 
1 have been any way unfortunate, in giving the 
leaſt offence; or raiſing that frightful idea, which 
courtiers are apt to have of patriots, and men of 
rigid virtue. I flatter myſelf egregiouſly, or I am 
well in his opinion, and have loſt no ground. But 
if it be ſo, and as 1 faithfully believe, I will be 
ſworn, there never was a more diſintereſted man 
in his ſtation : for, if I may judge by myſelf, he leaves 
it to his friends, and'thoſe he has obliged, to be 
grateful, and to act for him as they fancy, and 
as their heart prompts them ; but, for his part, he 
lays no burdens, nor requires any ſervice in return. 
But this, however , ought not to leſſen the zeal 
and earneſt endeavour of onewho is obliged; and in 
a truly honeſt man it much increaſe it: and this, 
for his own ſake, I wiſh he may be wiſe enough to 


Tue Lord Treaſurer. 
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know: for I had rather ſuch goodneſs of his ſhould 


come from reflection, than mere natural temper 
and generoſity; for he that can ſee ſo deep into 
hearts, and comprehend the myſtery of honeſty, 
(a real myſtery in moſt courts) ,-will never want 
any of thoſe generous inclinations which make a wor- 
thy character. But the misfortune is, we honeſt men 
(if I may ſpeak thus preſumptuouſly of myſelf) are 
a little myſterious ourſelves. There is a cloud over 
us, which is hard to be cleazed up. The rugged 
paths we walk through, give us a rugged pace; 
and the idle, ſupine, illiterate creatures of a court- 
education, have a thouſand advantages above us; and 
can eaſier borrow from our character than we from 
theirs , though of right there ſhould be nothing fair 
or handſome in which we ſhould come behind them. 
And it ought to be a ſhame, that a mere courtier 
ſhould, for his intereſt-ſake , be more aſſiduous, 
and better behaved in every reſpect, than the man 
who makes court for his country , and tries to pro- 
fit of the good diſpoſition of great men in power. 
Our friend Horace found the difficulty and weight of 
this, in the caſe of an honeſt man, who loved his 
great friend but ſcorned to be a ſlave. 


Scurrantis . prabere , profe Nur amicum * 5 
And therefore { with a ſigh, to be ſure) he ſays, 


Dulcis jr np cultura Nai. ances , 
Expertus metuit * 


| * Macenas. lib. 1. epiſt. 18. J 2- „ 5 4 
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But we have a "FED * than Horace, or 
his friend Lollius, whom he writes to; and ang 
fore ſhould ſtrive to do more. They had only 
themſelves to ſerve , but we our country and 
mankind. And there was a great difference between 
thoſe miniſters whom they courted, and the miniſter 
our friend: far their miniſtry was the inſlaving of 
their country, and the world; this miniſtry is the 
very delivering of both, and the foundation of a 
nobler ſtructure of Aliberty (by a_ juſt balance of 
power at home and abroad than ever was yet laid 
by mankind. They are in ſo good a way, they can 
ſcarce miſcarry. Nor can they fail of reward in the 
juſt eſteem and gratitude-of the public , if they are 
not moſt unhappily wanting to themſelves in their 
private friendſhips, But if, truſting to their public 
merit, or to their intereſt in their prince , they 
eicher make no friends „or ſuch as have not courage 
and wiſdom, their enemies will find n 


. . againſt them in any ſtate of affairs. 


As our preſent affairs ſtand, I am ſure a ans 
has need to be fortified. with good friends, and 
| honeſt adviſers. He ought to know how he ſtands 

with the puhlic; how every action and ſtep is con- 

ſtrued; and what the people think of matters, 
before the proof comes in a parliament. It is my 
opinion, that a peace is not ſo near as it may ſeem. 

I know the hard circumſtances the Dutch lie under, 

will make them preſs for the firſt terms that ſeem 

any way advantageous. . But matters are not at 
| Preſent to be tranſacted by a whiſper between two 
PR of the blade; and others muſt have the 
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\ ſecret communicated to them, beſides a Monſieur 
Boufleurs or Milor Portland ” : fo great a change 
has happened ſince that laſt peace, both in the 
government of England, as well as Holland! and 
a chancellor here apprehends another ſort oſ duty, 
as well as a penſioner there, thanks to the Tory 
gentlemen for this their notable furtherance of the 
— rogative. For J was one of thoſe ſorrowſul 
higs who bemoaned the ſad caſe of our conſtitu- 
tion, according to which the power of peace and 
war was wholly in the prince; whilſt the Tories 
ſaw plainly that it was otherwiſe , and could impeach 
a Lord Chancellor for placing the ſeal, where L 
ſincerely thought he could not refuſe to do it at 
his prince's command. But let lord chancellors, 
and other miniſters , look to themſelves. - If our 
conſtitution was not ſo then, it is become ſo now : 
for not the abſolute command, the obſtinacy, the 
raſhneſs , or ill judgment of the prince himſelf, 
(though ever ſo much a principal in the cafe, or 
though ſingle, or by himſelf), can juſtify or 
excuſe the leaſt flaw in a treaty ; for which the 
miniſters are with their heads to be anſwerable to 
the people, as by late precedents it has been 


* Theſe made the famous partition - treaty, which was ſo ill 
relished in England, and rejected by the parliament. For a while 
it was kept very ſecret; which circumſtance alone is a juſt 
preſumption, that a treaty is not for the advantage or honoe 
of the nation. 

Lord Somers. Lord Portland was alfo ee a were 
at the ſame time the Lords Orford TIRING 
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eſtabliſhed. - Theſe difficulties may eaſily ſhow a 

wiſe miniſter, that he has need of very diſcerning, 
bold, and honeſt friends; and ſuch as are not only 
able by their advice to aſſiſt him, but, by their 


Intereſt and credit, be as it were hoſtages and 


pledges for him to the public, and to that concealed 


party of ſober and honeſt men: who, as few as 


they are, and as little noiſy, have a much greater 
part in the influence of affairs, than miniſters are 
apt to think; eſpecially thoſe miniſters who affect 


2 high contempt of coffechouſes and pamphlets. 


But it is time to end my ſcrawl , and tell you the 


Chief reaſon of it over leaf. 


1 have been ſhameſully tedious about onblic 
affairs, but will be ſhorter about private; after only 
aſking „How comes it you are not in parliament ? 
For your own ſake perhaps I am not To much 
concerned ; for I know too well what hardſhips 
lie upon one who will not be a ſlave to a party; 
and ſuch men ſhould be rather reſerved for-the moſt 
hazardous and calamitous times , when public: 


neceſſity and common danger make their merits: 
and opinion better regarded. But, for a good: 


Lord's '* ſake, I am ſorry you are not there: for 


though you may ſerve him leſs invidiouſly , 


and with more ſatisfaction perhaps to himſelf, in 
another ſtation ; yet he wants thoſe in ſuch a 


* He does not mean their care chould be in proſecuting, which 
often proves a worſe remedy than the diſeaſe; but by conſidering 
the contents of them, and thereby judging of the ſentiments of 
the people, or at leaf of ſome yarty among them. | 

1 Lord Treaſurer. 
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body as the houſe of Commons, who are friends 
to his miniſtry, and yet free to act for thoſe 
they repreſent. This I know may be ſhocking 
in many caſes : and if it be ſo, and the difficulty 
be invincible , I congratulate your eſczpe ; but 
condole with another perſon the want of a more 
truly refined * „than I ſee is underſtood at 
court. 

As for my affair „it hangs juſt as it did. The 
more I learn from all hands, the more I ſee, and 
hear, and obſerve , the more I incline, but hope 
leſs : for if I had not fears that I am wholly: 
diſregarded on the fide of another ſex, I am 
confident I could go further in prevailing , and 
ſhould have better intereſt in our own, than any 
other. I have this reaſon , that , beſides a decla- 
ration in my favor, with a liking of my character, 
family, circumſtances\, with the profeſſion of a 
ſincere friendſhip, which has been of long ſtanding, . 
and all other commendations and profeſſions that 
I could modeſtly wiſh or defire ; beſides all this, 
I fay, I have a merit that no body elſe will rival 
me in, for I would be glad of obtaining upon any 
terms: and that which is ſo hard to be parted 
with, is what I ſeek not either now, or in reverſion. 
And let this be a token to you, that T am not 
cool or indifferent, as you ſuſpect and reproach 
me in one of your letters. I would with all my 
foul engage myſelf this moment to the perſon, 
(were I but liked), with a renunciation of every 
thing of intereſt or fortune, either preſent or to 
come; and if I loſe the perſon even thus, I ſhall * 


* 
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eſteem it a loſs: and whenever I ſhall think of 
engaging elſewhere, (if this be loſt to me), I ſhall 
ſhow that money is not ſo mighty a thing in my 
eſteem n that it ſhould ſeem incredible for me to 
purſue i in ſuch a diſintereſted manner. 

But ſurely you will not think this ſo ſtrange in 
me, that I ſhould value virtue fo much, and 
wealth fo little. And now that I have ſpent a 
whole page upon myſelf; ( contrary to my promiſe), 
committing myſelf and my affair wholly to you , 


and reſolving to take your judgment on it, I 


Wait your advices 3 and remain, dear Sir, 


. Your moſt obliged / | 


and ever faithful friend 
and humble ſervant , 


SHAFTESBURY. 


11 you direct to me to Sir Job's here at Beach- 


worth in Surrey, by Darking- bag, the poſt 
will bring your letter quick ; but if any thing 
of great importance, a ſervant of mine ſhall 
come away at any time from Chelſea, to bring 
what you have to communicate : or perhaps 
Mr Micklethwayt, who is often coming hither , 
I generally once a- week), may be the conveyor ; 
at leaſt he will fend it to Chelſea, or ſee it ſafe 
conveyed, if you direct him. 


1 


[ 
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LET TER VIIL 
Dear SIR, Beachworth „Jan. 12. 1708+ 9. 


TB AT you might not be in pain on my 


account, I took the reſolution, as ſoon as I had 
read yours, to ſend an inſwer away with the 


ſooneſt, without waiting the return of the poſt. 


So this, which is writ late to-night, will, I hope, 


come to you to-morrow evening by the penny- 
poſt, ſince it is to be in town before noon. And 

glad one is of any opportunity of a meſſenger, ſuch 
as go by neceſſity on their own buſineſs, and on 


foot : for our ſervants and horſes cannot ſtir out 


of this bottom, where we are blocked up by 
the deep ſnows : and, what is worſe, the melted 
ſnow now turned again by the froſt into a 
cruſted ice. 

I was already on my journey to the weſt, with 
my face ( in the Jewiſh phraſe) towards St Giles's; 


but now I am a ſojourner here of neceflity. I can 
neither go backward nor forward; nor could I, 


though I were a robuſt man: but as a tender one, 


I know not what will become of me, or my 


affairs, For no body's affairs ever required their 


| preſence more than mine do at this time, and have 


done this good while in the country. 
But now, as to what you write to me of your 


being in concern for on my account, you need 
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fear no reſentment or reproach from me on that 


ſcore. I have that entire dependence on my friend, 
that 1 can always commit my affairs and ſecrets to 


him as plenipotentiary ; and where I have once 
given my heart, (allow a lover to ſpeak in lovers 


language], I can eaſily intruſt my intereſt. You 


have long had my heart, even before I knew you 


| perſonally. For the holy and truly pious man, who 
revealed the greateſt of myſteries; he, who, with a 
truly generous love to mankind and bis country, 
pointed out the ſtate of Denmark to other ſtates, 
and propheſied of the things highlieſt important to 
the growing age: he, I ſay, had already gained 
me as his ſworn friend, before he was ſo kind as to 


make friendſhip reciprocal „by his acquaintance | 
and expreſſed eſteem. So that you may believe it 


no extraordinary tranſition in me, from making 
you in truth my oracle in public affairs, to make 


you a thorough confident in my private. All, there- | 


fore, that I am concerned for, in this bold attempt 
of yours, is for your own ſake ; leſt your partiality 
to me ſhould have made you too forward in 
ſhowitig what was not ſo worthy of being ſeen as 


you imagine, and people are apt to think ſuch things 


are from deſign. For my own part, I could not but 
wonder with myſelf a great while, ( for I could 
with difficulty recolle&) , what kind of a letter I 
had writ you: and it is really a ſolemn law, which 
I impoſe on myſelf in reſpe& of my near friends, 
never to write but with the freedom, haſtineſs, 

and incorrectneſs of common talk; that they may 
have all as it comes uppermoſt. As for this, I can 
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appeal to my late letters, and all that I have writ 
you on my love · ſubject: for I am confident, I never 
ſo much as read oyer one that I wrote to you on 


that head. But be it as it will, if what happened 


was but natural, (and of that you are beſt judge), 
I am ſatisfied ; and hope it may prove for the beſt, 
as you ſeem ſo poſitively to aſſure. And for the 
other part, my love-affair, uſing the ſame good 
judgment you have in this as well as in the other, 
do as you judge beſt. I leave all to you: only 
ſhould be ſorry that you ran the leaſt hazard, in 


going too far out of doors this weather. And 


therefore beg that your zeal for me would not 


Puſh you to what would be a real trouble for me 


to hear. Take your time, uſe your own way; 
act for me with full power , and report your 
judgment. 

i I have that intereſt you intimate in a great 
man , I aſſure you, as well for the public's ſake, 
as for my own, (in real love and obligation to 
him], I will not indulge myſelf in any reſpec ; but 
be a courtier to my utmoſt , and ſee him often at 
St James's, Kenſington , Windſor , or wherever 
he is. Only my health will not bear with any kind 
of attendance in-winter- time, when I am forced to 
attend upon myſelf; and by that care, and ſparing 
of myſelf, have recovered (when by nothing elſe I 
could) out of the moſt languiſhing condition for 
three or four years: for Which 1 have endured 
(and muſt endure it ſeems , becauſe of the . 


* Lord Treaſurer. 
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larity of my diſtemper) the judgment of. the world, 

as one fantaſtical and ſplenetic. But my near 
friends, thoſe of all hours, and that ſee me in all 
circumſtances , can beſt witneſs for me as to that: 
though perhaps, now they are for advancing me in 
matrimony, they may magnify my bodily eſtate , at 
the hazard of that of my mind, which. is leſs (they 
think ) a fair lady's concern. But I like not the 
ſtratagem, and deſire to appear in truth what I am; 
only if I am more careful of my health againſt the 
time of ſuch an engagement, I may be the more 
excuſed : and indeed it is but, after all , what is 
neceſſary to preſerve me, if I am worth preſerving 


for any good I can do the public, or my friends. 


Never any one could more juſtly aſk that eaves 
un you 6 ah alk 6 me, b 


Era. timenti, Kc. 


And therefore I hope, as 3 as the hardeſt of the 
Winter has ſpent itſelf, (Which is ſpending apace) , 
1 ſhall return, 


Cum 2ephyris , fi ke „ et birundine rrima. 
Forgive this habit of long letters, which you have 
encouraged. .. I delt 8 


- Faithfully yours , 
SHAFTESBURY. 
| Hor. L 1. ep. 7. * 4. 
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Dear SIR, * Giters, Feb. 21, 1708- -9 . 


H OW ſhall I rofciendy 8 the kind 
ſervices you have lately done me? You may well 


ſay indeed, that you love not to do things by 


| halves. I am ſure you are an entire friend; and 


I am not ſurpriſed to find you ſo : for when my 
acquaintance with you was only upon public affairs, 
I never found you a half- patriot, We were then 


fellow - ſufferers, for being ſo wholly what we pre- 


tended : and the world , I believe , has made us 
but little amends ſince, Ie is pleaſant to imagine, 
that if we have met with better fortune , it has been 
by means of one another. Would I could make 
it indeed thoroughly reciprocal ! for, on my fide, 


T may truly fay , that the firſt turning of the ſtream, 


which had run againſt me, was by your hand; and 
in the moſt deſperate caſe , (which was the injury l 


received in an injured friend) vou inſtantly ſet all 


right: and what I had with pain, and trouble, and 
all manner of ill uſage, been ſoliciting for many 
years, you accompliſhed for me in a few. weeks, 


and gave me my firſt friend at court. After this 
miracle, 1 have had faith enough to think you 
might do any thing. Indeed I did not think you 
could have conquered ſnows and froſts, and have 
braved the hardeſt winter - weather. Yet it was 


in this ſeaſon' that you made ſuch a ſucceſsful 
ſally for me, and gave me ſo good an account 
.. [. Ds 
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of my affairs, which 1 was almoſt come to think 
wholly deſperate. | „ | 
But your ſhort and long letter, {which have 

both come ſafe to me), as well as the- account 
received from my friends the poſt before, give, me 
new hopes, I wiſh I could anſwer as well in the 
matter of my health, as I can in all other reſpects, 

where you have” kindly been undertaker and 

-guarantee for me. If I am more careful of my 
health now than before, it is. becauſe I have this 
occaſion; and that the more than ordinary care 


I have had of it of late, has ſucceeded ſo well 


with me. 1 bis I am ſure of, that I am ſo far 
from being averſe to live in the world, and to 
have a ſhare in the converſe and affairs of it ; that 
bad I a wife that was diſcreet and good, and 
capable of advice, I ſhould, more than any one, 
be defirous of her. being ach. i in the world, and 

ſupplying that part for me. My bookiſhneſs has 
| fo little. reaſon to ſright any one, that if I had 
ever been of a temper to love books better than 
the converſation -of my friends and relations, I 

am now really neceſſitated to lay tbem by; for 
no body wants. little amuſements more than I do. 
And though, on account of my mind, I could 
boaſt perhaps , that, in the greateſt ſolitude, I could 
vie with any one for eaſe and chenchnlpels ; z yet 

ſince the change that happened in my health, 1 
am not able to apply as formerly ; ; nor even ſtudy 
above an hour at a time, or hardly, as much 
more in a whole day. And I , who had gone 
through the diverſions and entertainment 9 lome . 
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courts , aol foreign countries , and in the company 


| of ladies, without ever once playing at cards, 
or knowing any ſuch thing as play; I am of late 


become a card · player with the women, and am 


better qualified for chat with them, than ſor 
ſpeeches in a parliament, or works in a ſtudy. 


Thus moſt things have their convenience and 


inconvenience. It is certain, that in many reſpects 
I may be ſaid to make a better huſband , now 
that my hands are tied, than 1 ſhould have done, 


if | had been left to act to the utmoſt of my 


ſtrength in politics. There is a ſelfiſhneſs in the 
| love that is paid a wiſe, and in the attendance - 
on a family, and all the little affairs of it; Which, 
bad 1 my full ſcope of action in the public : I 
| ſhould hardly have ſubmitted to. An honeſt man 
muſt certainly be the _ greateſt happineſs of an 


honeſt Woman. But then there is bitter too with 


the ſweet; for an honeſt man will love the public, 
and act honeſtly ; in the public: and if he does 
ſo, it is two to one but he is hard ſet, and 
perhaps ground between the parties - "at leaſt he 
will bave but a ſolicitous life of it. He cannot. 
ſo well vacare uxori as the knave: but then the 


knave will be a knave to her, and vacare to 


other women inſtead of her. And thus, upon a 
medium, I look upon myſelf as in reality better 


qualified, than ever ſor a good buſband, if it bg 


to a truly good woman, . whoſe chief ſatisfadion 
would be, a converſible and chearſul way 8 


living, with a man who loved and valued her, 


Cen. 
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| beſtowed on her and her children, avid to make 


her life as agreeable. as could be to herſelf, and 
her part in the world as conſiderable. 
But to come to practice after my doctrine: You 


may depend upon it, I will not be long ere I 


return again to you: and though, after a long 


| abſence, and the death of an old ſervant who had 


all my affairs here in his hands, I have found 
things in great diſorder, I ſhould value no loſs 


of this kind. The weather ſeems now to break: 
and if the, roads (as in a fortnight or three weeks 


they may be) become paſſable, and the weather 
tolerable, I will ſoon come and make my ſecond 


attempt, with all the ſtrength of friends that I can 


make on my ſide. And if I can but have the 
lleaſt kind help from within the place „ We _ 

be able to carry it. | 
It is a fad caſe E as 1 . to 


hang in ſuſpenſe in an affair of this kind, where 


I am fo paſſionately engaged. I find it worſe 
perhaps than another, becauſe I am ſo uſed to 
have my head free for public affairs, and thoughts 
of a larger kind. But I proteſt, though I have 
twenty things to ſay to you about the public, I 
cannot come out with one. Forgive me I beg you, 
and place it to the account of that zeal I have in 
an affair you have thus forwarded, and is in Fur 
hands; as is e WEIS 
Dur obliged friend, 

„ > SHAFTESBURY, 
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Ts Should indeed have been concerned very much 
at your filence, had I not known of your health, 
by your friends and mine, with whom you lately 


Sed I feared your conſtitution would ſuffer by 
this extremity of weather we have had. The 


town- ſmoke, I think, is no addition to this evil 


in your reſpect; but with me it would have been 
deſtruction. The happineſs of a moſt healthy and 
warm, as well as a pleaſant ſituation, where I 


am, and which I may really praiſe beyond any I 3 


bave known in England, has preſerved me in 
better health this winter, than I could bave 
imagined. And I deſign to profit of the ſtock I 
have laid up, and come ſoon where I may have 
the happineſs of conyerſing with you. But now 
you have led me into the talk of friendſhip, and 
have ſo kindly expoſtulated with me about my 
thanks, let me, in my turn, expoſtulate too about 


- your excuſes for your letters, or even for your 


omiſſion, 1 well know you would not forget me, 
were there any thing that friendſhip required. For 
the reſt, friendſhip requires that we fhould be 
eaſy, and make each other ſo. It is an injuſtice to 
a real friend, to deny one's ſelf the being lazy, 
when one has a mind to it. I have profeſſed to. 


vou, that I take that liberty myſelf, and would 


Ceqz, 
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uſe it if there were occaſion. But, beſides other 
inequalities that are between us, over and above 
thoſe you reckoned up, border * that, together 
with my full leiſure and retreat beve in the 
country, (by which means T have choice of hours 
to write when I fancy), I have alſo a ſecret and 
private intereſt that puſhes me forward to be 
writing to you, as often and as much as I can. 
I am aſhamed things ſhould ſtand fo unequally 
between us: for you have not yet had a fair 
trial, what a correſpondent I ſhould prove upon 
equal terms; nor can. I impute a fingle letter of 
mine to mere friendſhip. But I am more aſhamed. 
ſtill, when I, who ſhould make excuſes, am forced 
to receive them. See if you are not over-generous! 
for any one, beſides yourſelf, would be apt to 
uſe a little raillery with a man in my circumſtan- 
ces, that had ſuch an affair depending, and 
wholly in your hands. But T find you have too 
much gallantry, as well as friendſhip, to take the 
leaſt advantage of a lover; and are willing to 
place more to the account of friendſhip, than I 
can ſuffer without bluſhing. However, be ſecure 
of this, that when you take intentions inſtead of 
facts, you can never impute more to me in the 
Way of friendſhip than I really deſerve. And if I 
"have not, yet had the occaſion of proving wyſelf 
as J would do to you in this reſpect, I am ſatisfied, 
jf the occaſion offered, you would not find me 
remiſs, In the mean time, pray,uſe me with more 
indulgence; and ſhow me that wou can ule me as | 
8 friend, "OP * only when you a fancy, 
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and no more than you hw fancy for. You 
cannot imagine what a favor I ſhould take it, to 


receive a ſhorter. and a worſe letter from you, 
thay you would write perhaps to any friend you 
bad in the world beſides. It is a law I ſet myſelf 


with my near and intimate friends, to write in 
every humor, or neglect writing as I fancy: and 
from this ſettled. negligence I grow a right correſ- 


pondent, and write when I ſcarce think of it, 
by making thus free with thoſe I write to. If 
you will take my humor as it runs, you ſhall 
have hearty. thanks too into the bargain , for 
taking it off at this rate. Let me but have a ſmall 


{crap or ſcrawl, (three or four ſizes below the firſt 


of your letters, after the late conference], and 1 


ſhall think myſelk not. only favorably , "_ kindly 
and friendly dealt with. 


e 1 
Nardi Jura onyx eliciet- cadum 
The truth is, 1 long for another ſuch precious 


fcrap , as I had after your firſt attempt for me; 
that if you are as ſuccelsful ; in a ſecond, and. find 


that your good advice has made impreſlian, and 


that there be a real foundation of hope, I may 


come up quickly to make my fecond attempt 


—_ my old friend. 
Your ſtory of friendſhip, could not but delight 
me, it being one of my darling pieces; EY 


® Hor. lib. 4. od. 1s. # 17. 
5 * This ory, which u well worth peruſing, is in Zit, Tn, 


4 ; 


being in an author, who, hogs he 8 
does all he can, to turn all morality and virtue 
into ridicule, is yet forced to pay this, and one 
or two more remarkable tributes of acknowledge- 
ment, to the principle of ſociety: and friendſhip, 
which is the real principle of life; the end of life, 
and not (as ſome philoſophers would have it) the 
means, Horace, in his wild days, was of another 
opinion ; but when he came, in a riper * 


ſtate the one: pla... vis. 


be always gives it for the latter; and would not 
allow virtue to be a mere name. Let who wilt 
deſpiſe friendſhip, or deny a ſocial principle; they 
will, if they are any thing ingenuous, be urged 
one time or another to confeſs the power of it; 
and if they enjoy it not themſelves, will admire 
or envy it in others. And when they have inverted 
the whole matter of liſe, and made friendſhips, 
and acquaintances, and alliances, ſerve only as a 
means to the great and ſole end of intereſt; they 
will find, by certain tokens within their own 
breaſts, that they are ſhort of their true and real 
intereſts of liſe; for * is in reality, 


Froperr vit an vivendi une 1 a | 
Yan judgment i9o, of the firſt of the pars in 


Ws * Hot. L 4.64: 4 41 
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the ſtory of friendſhip, is, in my opinion, perfeatly 


_ juſt. My natural ambition in friendſhip, made me 


wiſh to be the poor man rather of the two; 
though, ſince I have lately had to deal with a 
rich one, I have wiſhed often to change parts; 
and keeping the wealth I have, would fain have 
my old friend to be heartily poor, and accordingly 
make an experiment of me by ſuch a legacy. But 
I am afraid he hardly thinks me capable of accept- 
ing of it; or if he did, I know not whether he 
would think the more favorably of me. Mine is 
a hard caſe indeed, when I am on one ſide 6bliged 
to act ſo diſintereſted a part; and yet muſt be 


careful on the other fide, leſt, ſor not loving 15 


money, I ſhould be thought an ill ſon- in-law, and 
unfit to be intruſted with any thing. Thus you 
ſee I mix love and philoſopby : and ſo, 1 ſhould 
politics and public affairs with private, if my 


place at this time was not the country, and yours 


the town. However, I cannot forbear entreating 
you to ſend me word, whether the propoſal 
about Dunkirk * was from our friend in the miniſtry 
or not? for I heard he diſliked it, or ſeemed 
to do ſo; and for the laſt there may be good 
reaſon, as he 1s a ſtateſman: for the former, I 


can ſee none, but am rather inclined to think, 


that, as a generous and true ſtateſman, he had 


for many reaſons (in reſpe& of foreign Ad dee 


— bs Gran" wht lng itt a 
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affairs) contains that the propoſal ſhould ſeem to- 
have its riſe from a popular heat, rather than 
from the cabinet - council, and as a deliberate 
thought. But if my own thought of it be fond, 

it is in the way of. friendſhip. ſtill; for I could: 


wiſh a friend the. happineſs. of beivg author of 


every public good that was poſlible for him, 
and not. to. be a hindrance or ee to 
any. 


To 3 One word ho my private 


affair, and I have done for this time. I beg you, 


when you have. been. your viſits, and made your 


utmoſt effort to ſee. what foundation I. may hope 
for, you would write me a line inſtantly. For 


though I have private affairs of ſome conſequence, 
that ſhould keep me here at leaſt a month or fix 
weeks longer, I will deſpiſe all of that kind: and, 
now the roads are paſſable, and weather tolerable, 
will come up at a week's warning; if a man who 


| mon and admires, is known, though never ſeen, 


n poſſibly be favored ; or thought to deſerve, 


For if ſo,” the cauſe is nobler, and there is a 


better foundation for acting boldly. Adieu. Adieu. 


— uw 
1 


Dear m.  Beachworth, June 3. 1799. . 


| It is now long ſince 1 had fixed my thoughts 
on nothing but the happineſs. of ſeeing you, and 


* of thoſe advantages which the * 
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friendſhip, with the greateſt Adden and indefati 
gable pains, had compaſſed in my behalf. There 
was nothing I might not have hoped from ſuch at 
foundation as you had laid: and alt the enchant- 
ments in the world could not have held proof, 
had my fad fate allowed me but to have followed 
guide, and executed what my general had 


ſo ably deſigned. But not a ſtar but has been my 


enemy. I had hardly got over the unnatural winter, 
but, with all the zeal imaginable,. I diſpatched 


my affairs, and came up from the weſt, thinking 


to ſurpriſe you by a viſit. The hurry I came 
away in, and the fatigue of more than ordinary 
buſineſs I was forced to diſpatch that very morn- 
ing I ſet out, joined with the ill weather which 
returned again upon my journey, threw me into 
one of my ill fits of the aſthma, and almoſt killed 
me on the road. Aſter a few weeks I got this 
over, and my hopes revived: and laſt week I 


went to Chelſea, paid my viſit next day to the 
old man, found him not at home, reſolved to 


redouble my viſits, and once more endeavour to 


move him. But Ae winds returned to their old 


quarter; I had London-ſmoke on me for a day 6r 


8 two; grew extremely ill with it; and was forced 
to retire hither, where I bave-but juſt recovered | 


breath. 
What ſhall I do in ſuch a a woe? To wid 


you further, I am aſhamed; aſhamed too, that 1 
ſhould Have puſhed ſuch an affair, to which my 


ſtrength was ſo little ſuitable: and yet aſhamed 
to deſiſt, aſter what I have done, and the vaſt. 
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trouble I have put you to. But Fortune has at 
length taught me that leſſon of philoſophy, to 
know myſelf, my conſtitution I mean: for my 
mind (in. this reſpect at leaſt) I know full well. 
And I wiſh in all other things I covld be as 
unerring and perfect, as I have been in this affair; 
in which I am certain no ambition, or thought 
of intereſt, has had any part: though. it may 
look as if all my aim had been fortune, and not 
the perſon and character of the lady, as I have 
pretended. But in this I dare almoſt ſay. with 
aſſurance, you know my heart. Whether the lady 
does, or ever. will, God knows: for I have ſcarce 
the heart left to tell it her, had I the oppor- 
tunity. - 

80 anch for my ſad derung 

I hope, however, to be at Chelſea again in 5 i 
days, and I long for the happineſs of ſeeing you 
Sms for I bave no hopes vf being able to wait 

on you at your lodgings. - 

of the Queen goes ſoon to Windſor, 1 1 
ſoon to ſee the great man, our friend; whom 1 
can eaſier viſit there, than at St. Jacges's. He has 
been ſo kind to inquire after me with particular 
favor, and has ſent me a kind meſſage in relation 
to public affairs. I am, 
Dear SIR, i N 
l Done moſt obliged friend, 

and faithful, humble ſervant, . 

PRAKT EINE EL. 
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My dear Friend, Chelſea, June 15. 1709. 


I was this day to wait again on my old Lord. 
I found him as civil and obliging às ever. But 
when I came to make mention of my affair, I found 
the ſubject was uneaſy to him. 1 did but take oc- 
caſion, when he ſpoke in praiſe of my little houſe 
and ſtudy, to tell him I built it in a different view 


from what his Lordſhip knew me to have of late: 
for I had then (I told him) no thoughts beyond a 


ſingle life. I would have added, that fince'T was 
unhappy in my firſt offer, and had turned my 
thoughts as I had lately done, when I flattered 
myſelf in the hopes of his favor, I could no longer 
enjoy the place or his neighbourhood, with the 
ſatisfaction I had done before. — But I found he 
was deaf on this ear. He ſeemed to exprels all the 
uneaſineſs that could be, and I could go no further. 
I ſee there is no hope left for me. If he thought 
any one ſincere, I believe I might be as likely as 
any one to be ruſted by bim. But I am afraid he 
thinks but the worſe of me, for pretending to 
value his daughter as I do; and for proteſting, 
that I would be glad to take her without a farthing, 


preſent or future; and yet ſettle all I have, as I 


have offered him. He will not eafily find ſuch a 
friend and ſon-in-law; ; one that has ſuch A * 


for him and his. 155 


* 
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But 0 5 it muſt be. He may ſoffer perhaps as well 
as I. There is no help for this, when men are too 
crafty to ſee plain; and too intereſted, to ſee.their 
real friends and intereſt. I ſhall foon ſhow my ſin- 
- cerity in one reſpect, if I live: for ſince I cannot 
| have the, woman I have ſeen and liked, I way de- 
termine perhaps on one I have never ſeen; and 
take a lady for a character only without a fortune, 
{which I want not), fince you and other friends 
are ſo kindly importunate, and e 2 on chis 
* concern of mine. 
Baut of this more when 1 ſee you "pet; with a 
thank: acknowledgments and thanks, ſor the 
6 thorough friendſhip you have ſhown; and what 
zs ſo truly friendſhip , that I almoſt chink 1 injure ( 
it, when I ſpeak of thanks and acknowledgments. 
You will have me take all of this kind in another 
manger: and therefore, on the ſame foot, I expect 
vou ſhould take all that I bave. done or ever can 
5 M4 Phot. ceremony, I 
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' My dear ind.” 5 Brackiworth, July. 19. 1709 5 


1 Can hardly be reconciled t6 you, for ſaying fo 
much as you have , to 0 * concern 


7 5. If wt 
9 
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for the diſappoinement of my grand affair. I am | 


not ſo ill a friend, nor have lived ſo little in the 
world, as not to know by experience that a diſap- 


pointment in a friend's concern, is often of more 


trouble to one, than in one's own. And | was ſo 
ſatisfied this was your cafe, that I was willing to 
. diminiſh the loſs, and make as flight of it as poſ- 


ſible; the better to comfort. you, and prevent your 
being too much concerned at what had happened. 


As to the fortune, I might ſincerely have done it; 
but as to the lady, I own the loſs is great enough: 
for, beſides her character and education, ſhe was 
the firſt I turned my thoughts upon, aſter the pro- 


miſe you had drawn from me the year beet 


when you joined with ſome friends of mine; in 
kindly pieſſing me to think of Ine of 
a family. Methinks now I might be acquitted, 
after this attempt I bave made. But you have ta- 
ken occaſion, from the ill ſucceſs of it, to prove 
how much more ſtill you are my end deſiring 
to make the moſt of me, while I live, and keep 
what you can of me for memory - ſake afterwards. + 
. This is the kindeſt part in the world: and I cannot 
bring myſelf fo much as to ſuppoſe a poſſibility 


of your flattering me. I have an eaſy faith .in 
friendſhip. My friends may diſpoſe of me as they 
pleaſe, when they thus lay claim to me: and whilſt 


they find me of any uſe to them, or think I have 


any power ſtill to ſerve mankind or my country, 


in ſuch a ſphere a yet left for me.; I can live 


as happy in a crazy \ ſtate of health, and out of 
the web of an and diverſions as if I enjoyed | 
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them in the higheſt degree. If matriage can 


be ſuitable to ſuch a circumſtance of life, I am 


content to engage. I muſt do my beſt to render 
it agreeable to thoſe I engage with: and my choice, 
I am ſenſible, ought for this reaſon to be as you 
have wiſely preſcribed for me. I muſt reſolve to 


ſacrifice other advantages, to obtain what is prin- 
cipal and eſſential in my caſe. 

What other people will ſay of ſuch a match, 1 
now not; nor what motive they will aſſign for it, 
when Jam is ſet aſide. Love, I fear, will be 
Acarce'a tolerable pretence in fuch a one as I am: 


aud for a family, I have a brother ſtill alive, whom 


I may have ſtill ſome hopes of. What a weakneſs 
then would it be thought in me, to marry with 
little or no fortune, and not in the higheſt degree 
of quality neither? Will it be enough that I take 
a breeder out a good ſamily, with a right educa- 
tion (fit for a mere wife]; and with no advantages 
but fimple innocence, modeſty, and the plain 
qualities of a good mother, and a good nurſe? 
This is as little the modern reliſh, as "ay old- 


faſhioned wife of en 85 


Sabina 4} aut + peri ſolibus = 
. uaxor ne” ; . 


Can you or my fronds, WhO th me to this, dave 
me out in it? See, if with all the notions of vitae 
{ whinh. you, more than W have . to 


* pod. 2. #-41. * 
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_ propagate in this age] it be poſſible to make ſuch 
an affair paſs tolerable in the world! The experi- 


ment, however, ſhall be made, if I live out this 
ſummer : and you ſhall hear me ſay, as the old: 


bachelor in o rn e © a . a little 
alteration, q 


Etfi hoc moleſtum, 3 4 610 mea 
Viderur f vor tantopere iſtuc volbir, far 


You ſee upon what foot of friendſhip I treat 
you. Judge whether it be neceſſary for you here · 
after to fay ſo much in order to convince me, 
what a friend you are: and for my own part, I 
have reduced you, I am confident, to the necellity, 
of believing me, even the moſt inſincere of all 


men, or the moſt faithfully 


Nap Tour friend and Tumble fr, 
| . SHAFTESBURY. 


I miſſed our ir gteat friend, ben Lwas laſt to vile 
him at St James's. I intend for n oy yo 
if Lam : able. 


LETTER x1V: I 
5 Dear SIR, Ryegate in Surrey, Nov. 1. 1709. | 
Ip 1 have had any real joy in my new ſtate, it 
Was then chiefly. when I received nen en 
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wiſhed it me. The two or three friends; whom, 


| beſides yourſelf, 1 pretend to call by that name, 


were ſo much parties to the affair, and ſo near me, 


that their part of congratulation was in a manter 
anticipated. Happily you were at a good diftance, 


and point de vue, to ſee right: for as little truſt 
as I allow to the common friendſhip of the world, 


1 am fo preſuinptuous in this cafe of a near and 


intimate friend, that inſtead of miſtruſting their 
affection, I am rather afraid of its rendering them 


too partial. The intereſt and part which I believe 


them ready to take in my concern, makes me wiſh 


2 ſometimes to ſee me, as they ſhould do 


emſelves, from a diſtance, and in a leſs favorable 
hght. So chat although I have had godfathers to 
my match, I have not been confirmed till I had 


your approbation + and though, thank God, Ihave 
| had faith to believe myſelf a good Chriſtian, | 


without Epiſcopal "confirmation ; I ſhould have 


thought myſelf an ill huſband , and but half. 


married, if I had not received your concluding 
ſentence and friendly bleſſing. In good earneſt, 


for to you I am not aſhamed to ſay it, 1 have 


for many years known no other pleaſure, or intereſt, 
or ſatisfaction ,1n doing any thing, but as I thought 
it right, and what became me to my friends and 


country. Not that I think I had the leſs pleaſure 
for this reaſon ; but honeſty will always be thought 


a melancholy: thing to thoſe who go but half-way 
into the reaſon of it; and are. honeſt by chance, 
or by force of nature, not by teaſon and conviRion. 


Were I to talk of marriage , and forced to ſpeak 


. M b T TEA ws. 


my mind plainly , and without the help of humor 
of raillery; I ſhould doubtleſs offend the moſt part 
of ſober; matried people, and the ladies chiefly: 
| for I ſhould in reality think I did wondets in 
extoſſing the happineſs of my new ſtate, and the 
merit of my wife in particular, by ſaying, that I 
verily thought myſelf as happy a man now as ever. 
And is not that ſubject enough of joy What 

would a man of ſenſe wiſti more? For my own 
part, if I find any fincere joy, it is becauſe I pro- 
miſed myſelf no other than the ſatisfaction of my 
ftiends ; who thought my family worth preſerving, 
and myſelf worth nurſing in an indifferent, crazy 
Nate, to which a wife, if a teal good ore, is a 
reat help. Such a one I have found: and if, by 
her help or care, I can regain a tolerable ſhare of 
Health, you may be ſure it will, be employed as 
you deſire „ fince my marriage itſelf was But a 
means to that end. 

I have deferred three or four poſts the anſwering 
yours, in expectation of reporting ſomething to you 
from our great Lord, to whom I had lately ſent a 
letter; he having beſofe let me know, that he 
| Would ſoon write to me u On of mo- 

ment: but as yet I have heard nothing Only, as 
oft as he ſees a friend of ours, lie inquires aſter 
me with particular kindneſs. 1 am now at ſuch a 
convenient diſtance froni him, whether he be a 
St James's, Kenſington, or Windſor; that; when 
the weather and witid ferves for me, and I am 
tolerably well, I catt in four or five hours driving 
be * to attend him. Other attendance I am 

|  Dd2 
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not, you kbow, capable of; nor can 1 expect ſuch 


a change of health as that comes to; for fincerely 
it depends on that alone. As proudly as I have 


carried myſelf to other miniſters, I could as wil. 


lingly paſs a morning waiting at his levee, as any 
where elſe in the world. 

When laſt I was with him at Windſor, you may 
be ſure I could not omit ſpeaking to him of your - 
_ ſelf. The time I had with him was much interrupt- 
ed by company. I know not how my intereſt, on 
ſuch a foot as this, is like to grow: but I am cer- 
tain it ſhall not want any cultivating, which an 
honeſt man, and in my circumſtances, can poſſibly 
beſtow upon it. If he has, or comes to have any 
good opinion of my capacity or knowledge, he muſt 
withal regard me in the choice I make of friends. 
And if it happens, as fortunately as it has done, that 
the chief friend I have, and the firſt whom I con- 
ſider in public affairs, was previouſly his own ac- 
quaintance, and proved friend; one would think, 
he ſhould afterwards come to ſet a higher value up- 
op him: and ſince he cannot have one always near 
him, who gladly would be ſo; he will oblige an- 
other, who 1s willing and abs. And, in reality, if 
at this time your coming up depends only on his 
wiſh, as you tell me, and the commands he may 
have for you; I ſhall much wonder if he forgets 
the advantage, or thinks he can diſpenſe with move 
preſence at ſuch a time, 


Your character of Lord Wharton i is very gene 


'xous. I am glad to hear ſo well of him. If ever I 


N * public good, where virtue was wholly 
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ſunk, it was in bis character; the moſt myſte- 
rious of any in my account, for this reaſon. But 
I have ſeen many proofs of this. monſtrous com- 
pound in him, of the very worſt and beſt. A thou- 
ſand kind thanks to you in my own and ſpouſe's 


name, for your kind thoughts of ſeeing us. I add 


* my repeated ſervice and good wiſhes, as 
0 ; Tour old and faithful friend, 
and obliged, humble ſervant , 
—_ SHAFTESBURY. 


W 
To 
Fa 


* 


7: 


FH Two LETTERS from Sir JouN, e 


LETTER * 
e STR, | 


| M 1 Lord Shafteſbury has defired me to make 

you his excuſe at this time; and I am ſure when 
I tell you what hinders . you will be more 

pleaſed with a letter from me, than with any you 
have ever had from him. However, I know in a 
poſt or two he will do it himſelf; and tell you he 
is come acquainted with a perſon that has every 
qualification, but equality of fortune, to make her 
a ſuitable match. I believe no man ever had a ſurer 
. proſpect of his own and family's happmeſs. I am 
only concerned that ſo good a friend as you are not 
here, to be that way a partaker with myſelf of 
this; and my Lord laments it himſelf as much. 
His health, which is our beſt article, is become ſo 
good this weather, that he has been able to make 
his Windſor. journey, without hurting himſelf: and 
the good impreſſion yaur friend, my Lord Trea- 
ſurer, made at firſt an my Lord, daily increaſes. 
And I muſt own, fince our friend has ſteered by 
pur compaſs, and has taken this reſolution at our 
requeſt, and for his country's good, I wiſh it was 
as ſuch told your friend, my Ford * Treaſurer; and 
the more, ſince I find my Lord Shafteſþury is de- 
ſirous of cultivating always the foot they now ſtand 
gn, J would not have this paſs for a light act, 


„ en - 


which in itſelf is ſo far from it. And I muſt ſay 
again, the choice is ſo good in all reſpects but 
that one, which my Lord is very well able to diſ- 
penſe with, that even ſome. Whig - friends that 
do not love him, whateyer they pretend, for fo 
often putting them out of countenance, and arraign- 
ing their conduct, will not be able to wound him 
at all: though, as a ſincere friend to my Lord Shaf. 
teſbury, I muſt own, it is the only place I fear 
hurt from: and ſo am the more willing to put 
you in mind of this fence againſt it. If your occa- 
ſions ſhould be ſo preſſing, to get the better of 
your inclinations, and keep you from doing this 
in the. beſt way; yet I hope, in your correſpond- 
ing with my Lord Treaſurer, you will remember 
this by the very firſt opportunity. My Lord Shaf. 
teſbury is now at Beachworth. ' 1 fhall be with 


him to-morrow; and Mr Micklethwayt, who is 


now here, will. have me add his humble reſpects. - 
I -can ſay, no man is with greater faithfulneſs, 
gratitude , and- reſpe&, than myſelf, 
| Dear 8 FR. 

Red-Lion, Square, moſt obedient ſervant , 

16th of Auguſt. N 
of e J. Cu OEL ey. 
| Fwill not pretend ta give you news, but Mick ſays 


we have none. I beg my beſt reſpects and good 
wiſhes to your ſons. | 1 
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TH RED our friend muſt be my 3 


for no ſooner. acknowledging fo kind a letter 


ns I about that time received from you. But real- 


ly as private and as little to do as there was done 


| Init, yet it gave me more buſineſs than I expected, 


Lou muſt long ere this know, that his lady is a 


daughter of Mr Ewer of Hertfordſhire , where that 


family have been ſeated ever ſince Henry VIL's . 


time. I gave you, I remember, a pretty full ac- 


count of all, but her name, in my letter: ſo that 


IT will only cow ſay of it, that I believe no man 


ever had a wife that his own life and happineſs 
would go on more the ſame, and undiſturbed in all 
parts of it, than he has. My Lord, by going too 
ſoon unto bis Ryegate-houſe, got a ſevere cold; 

but he is ſo perfectly recovered, as to be much better 
than I have ſeen him in ſome years paſt. You 


would now be as much rejoiced, and indeed ſur- 


priſed, to ſee the good ſigns of health in him, as you 
were concerned in ſeeing him laſt at Chelſea. The 
change is ſo great, that I do not doubt but the pub- 
lic too, one way or other, will have good ſigns 
of it. My Lord Treaſurer has moſt kindly writ to 
congratulate him ; and my Lord has writ a letter 


in anſwer, with more perſonal honor and eſteem, 


than I am fure he ever writ a miniſter before. By 


the way, now I am ſpeaking of compliments, on 


"Las | rene 9p. 


| this occaſion I hear a certain perſon, at your Lord 
| Lieutenant's *, gave a pretty odd account of the La- 
dy, or rather of my Lord; by ſaying, ſhe was far 
from being young. Indeed, if that had been want- 
ing in any match, it would have made it a ſad 
affair. But ſhe is but twenty. So I:can not but fan- 
cy, fome odd, wrong perſon muſt have been named 
for him; or is it not a feature of the old leaven, a 
breaking out of ſome old Whiggiſm, for paſt ſins 
committed, that can never be forgiven ? And this 
was more ſtrange, to make ſuch a deliberate act of 
his, and that he was ſo difficult to be brought to 
paſs for a ſudden raſh one, when youth was alſo 
taken away. But ſome are fo keen, and envious of 
characters, as to be ſometimes pretty prepoſterous 
in their ſchemes to defame by. My Lord is now 
with me, and enjoins me to give you his moſt 
faithful relpects and thanks for all your kind con- 
cern and good wiſhes. I am, with IE _ 
and ſincerity, 
| Dear SIR, 


Your een obedient , 
bumble ſervant , 
J. CROPLEY, 


Three Lan TER 8 a Lord 8 n AP Ty $RUR v. 


. Taken, Kon the Genera Dunes. 


te extral of « liter to uo. STAINGER „ Bhs 
| . London, Feb. 15. 1698. 


1 Win not trouble you any farther now, nor- in- 
deed have I time. We have got a bill to be en- 
groſſed, which lays an incapacity on the elector, 
as the late paſſed act does on the elected, in cafe 
of corruption, meat, drink, &c. and which obliges N 
the knights of the ſhire to have 500 1. a- year, 
or the inheritance of it, as freehold within the 
county, and a burgeſs 200 l. a-year ſomewhere at 
teaſt in England on the fame terms. You could, 1 
believe, ſcarcely imagine with yourſelf, who theſe 
are in che world, or who they are in the houſe, 
. who oppoſe this, and all other ſuch bills as this, 
might and main; and who they are that are con- 
demned of flying in the face of the government, 
as they call it, by being for ſuch things as theſe are, 
and preſſing ſuch hard things on the prerogative 
or court. In ſhort, you would hardly believe, that 
your poor friend, that now writes to you, has 
ſentence, and bitter ſentence too, every day paſſing 
. upon him, for going, as you may be ſure he goes, 
| and ever will go on ſuch occaſions as theſe; what · 


A gentleman who had an office under the Lord Chancellor 
Shaftesbury. : > 
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| Stringer and my ſervice Loo to your ſon. 
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eyer party it be, that is in or out at court, that 
js in poſſeſſion of the places, and afraid of loſing 
their daily bread by not being ſervile enough, or 
that are out of places, and think by croſſing the 
court, and ſidipg with good and popular things ' 
againſt it, to get into thaſe places of profit and 


management. No more. My kind ſervice to M 
I em . | #4 
Tour fincere friend, etc. 


A. ASHLEY. 


A lettey to the Earl of o xo R D, 


My Lord, _ Ryegate , March 29. 1711. 


Tur honor you have done me in many kind in- 


quiries after my health, and the favor you have 


ſhown me lately, in forwarding the only means- : 


1 have left for my recovery, by trying the air 
of a warmer climate, obliges me, ere I leave Eng- 
land, to return your Lordſhip my moſt humble 
thanks and acknowledgments in this manner, ſince 
I am unable to do it in a better. I might, perhaps, 
my Lord, do injuſtice to myſelf, having had no 
opportunity of late years to pay my particular re- 
ſpe&s to you, if I ſhould-attempt any otherwiſe to 
compliment your Lordſhip on the late honors you 
have received, than by appealing to the early ac- 


quaintance and ſtrict correſpondence I had once 
the honor to maintain with you and your family, 


* 


LETTERS 


for which I had been bred, almoſt from my in» 
fancy, to have the higheſt regard. Your Lordſhip 
well knows my principles and behaviour from the 
firſt hour I engaged in any public concern „and 
+ with what zeal I ſpent ſome years of my life in ſup- 

porting your intereſt, which I thought of greater 


moment to the public, than my own, or family's 


could ever be. What the natural effects are of pri- 
vate friendſhip ſo founded and what the conſe- 
gquence of different opinions intervening, your Lord- 
| ſhip, who is ſo good a judge of men and things, 
can better reſolve with yourſelf, than I can poſſibly 
| ſuggeſt. And being ſo knowing in friends, of 
whom your Lordſhip has acquired ſo many , you 


can recollect how theſe ties or obligations have 
| been hitherto preſerved towards you, and whoſe 


friendſhips , affections, and principles you niay for 
the future beſt depend upon, in all circumſtances 
and variations, public and private. For my on 
part, I ſhall ſay only, that I very ſincerely wiſh 
you all happineſs, and can with no man living con- 
gratulate more heartily on what I account real honor 


and proſperity. Your conduct of the public will 


be the juſt earneſt and inſurance of your greatneſs 
and power; and I ſhall then chiefly congratulate 
with your Lordſhip on your merited honors and 
advancement, when, by the happy effects, it ap- 
_ pears evidently in the ſervice of what cauſe, and 
for the advantage of what intereſt they were acquir- 
ed and employed. Had I' been to wiſh by what 
hands the public ſhould have been ſeryed , the ho- 
nor of the firſt part, your Lordſhip well knows, 
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had fallen to you long fince. If others, from whom 
I leaſt hoped, have done greatly, and as became 
them; I hope, if poſſible, you will ſtil exceed all 
they have performed, and accompliſh the great 
work ſo gloriouſly begun and carried on for the re- 
ſcue of liberty, and the deliverance of Europe and 


_ mankind. And in this preſumption , I cannot but 


remain, with the ſame zeal and ſincerity as ever, 
My Lord, etre. 
4 letter to the Lord e HIN. 


My Lord > Ryegate , May 27. I71 . 
Banc about to attempt a journey to Italy, to try 


what a warmer climate, if I am able to reach 


it, may do towards the reſtoring me a little breath 


and life, it is impoſſible for me to ſtir hence, till I 


have acquitted myſelf of my reſpects, the beſt I 2 
can, to your Lordſhip, to whom alone had I but 

ſtrength enough to make my compliments, and 
pay a day's attendance in town , I ſhould think my- 
ſelf ſufficiently happy in my weak ſtate of health. 
I am indeed, my Lord, little able to render ſervi- 
ces of any kind; nor do 1 pretend to offer. myſelf 
in ſuch a capacity to any one, except your Lord- 
ſhip only. But could I flatter myſelf, that, ere 1 
parted hence, or while I paſſed through France, 
or ſtaid in Italy, I could any where, in the leaſt 
trifle, or in the higheſt concern, render any man- 
ner of ſervice to your Lordſhip, I ſhould be proud 


of ſuch a commiſſion. Sure I am, in what relates 
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gs. to your honar and fame ," ib that can'receive ever 
any advantage from ſuch a hand as mine, your 
public as well as private merit will not Paſs." unre- 
membered, into whatever region or climate I am 
transferred: No one has a more thorough know - 

ledge in that kind than myſelf, nor no one there 
is, who on this account has a juſter tight to pro- 
ez himſelf, as I ſhall ever do, with higheſt obli- 
gation, and moſt conſtant zeal, | | 

My Lord, . 
gre HE Tour Lordibip : moſt faithful . . 
B and. mdſt obedient , bumble > OE OY 
Is; SHAFTESBURY. | 
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